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AUTHOR'S NOTE. 

I wisb to express my gratitude for great help received 
in the writing of this book to Miss MacDermot, Miss Steame 
and others, as well as to three frieods who submitted to hear- 
ing it read aloud in maDUScript, and who assisted me by their 
criticisms and suggestions. 

Further, I think it worth sa}dng that in all historical epi- 
sodes in this book I have taken pains to be as accurate as 
possible. The various plots, the political movements, and the 
cloahig scenes of Charles II's life are here described with as 
much fidelity to truth as is tompatible with historical romance. 
In particular, I do not think that the King himself is repre- 
seated as doing or saying anything — except of course to my 
fictitious personages — to which sound history does not testify. 
I have also taken considerable pains in the topographical 
descriptions of Whitehall. ' 
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PROLOGUE 

The day from vhich I' reckoB the beginning of all those 
adrentures which occupied me in the Conrts of England and 
France and elsewhere, was the first day of May in the year 
sixteen hoiidred and seventy-eight — the day, that is, on which 
my Lord Abbot carried me from St. PauI's-witbont-the-Walls 
to the Vatican Palace, to see onr Most Holy Ixtrd Innocent the 
Ele?enth. 

It h&d been a very hot day in Rome, ai was to be expected 
at that season; and I had stayed in the cloister in the cool, 
as my Lord Abbot had bidden me, not knowing whether it 
vonld be on that day or anatLer, or, indeed, on any at all, 
that His Holiness would send for me. I knew tbat my Lord 
Abbot had been to the Vatican again and again on the 
business; and had spoken of me, as be said he wonld, not 
to the Holy Father only, bnt to the Cardinal Secretary of 
State and to oti^fFs; but I did not know, and he did not 
teU. me, as to whether that business had been prosperous; 
thongh I ijiink he must have known long before how it 
voold end. An hour before Ave Maria, then, he sent to me, 
u I walked in the cloisters, and when I came to him, told me, 
all short, to dress myself in my old secular clothes, as fine 
as I could, and to be ready to ride with him in half an hour, 
because our Most Holy Lord had consented to receive me 
one boar after Ave Maria. He said nothing more to me than 
that; he did not tell me how I was to bear myself, nor what I 
was to say, neither as I stood in his cell, nor as we rode as 
fast as we could, with the servants before and behind, into 
Koine and through the streets of it. I knew, nothing more 
than this — that since neither I nor my novice-master were in 
the least satisfied as to my vocation, and since I had consid- 
erable estates of my own in France (though I was an Eng- 
lighman altogether on my father's side), and could speak both 
French and £nglish with equal ease, and Italian and Spanish 
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tolerably— that since, "in aHort, I was a very well-edocated 
yoang gentleman, and looked more than my years, 'and bore 
myself — (so I was told) — with ease and discretion in any 
company, and could act a part if it were required of me — 
I might perhaps be of better service to the Church in some 
secular employment than in sacred. This was all that I knew. 
The rest my Lord Abbot; left to my own wits to understand, 
and to our Holy Father, if he would, to discover to me: and 
that, indeed, was presently what he did. 

I had been within the Vatican before three or four times, 
both when I had first come to Rothc four years ago, and once 
as attendant npon my Lord Abbot; but never before had 
I felt of sueh importance within those walls; for this time 
it was myself to whom the Holy Father was to give audience, 
and not merely to one in whose company I was. I was in 
secnlar clothes too — tbe peruke, buckles, sword, and all 
the rest, which I had laid aside two years ago, though these 
were a little old and tarnished — and I bore myself as young 
men will (for I was only twenty-one years old at that time), 
with an air and a swing; thou^ my heart beat a little faster 
as we passed through the great rooms, after leaving our 
cloaks in an antechamber and arranging our dress after t^e 
ride; and at last were bidden to sit down while the young 
MoDsignore who had received us in the last saloon went in 
to know if the Holy Father were ready to see vs. 

It was a smaller room — this in which we sat — ^than the 
others through which we had passed, and in which the crim- 
son liveried servants were; and its walls were all covered 
with hangings from cornice to floor. That which was op- 
posite to me presented, I remember, Jacob receiving the 
blessing which his brother Esau should have had; and I won- 
dered, as I sat there, whether I myself were come, as Jacob, 
to get a blessing to which I had no right. My Lord Abbot 
said nothing at all; for he was a stout man and a little out 
of breath; and almost before he had got it again, and be- 
fore I was sure as to whether I wel-e more like to the liar 
Jacob, who won a blessing when h ^should, ncd, ^w to on- 
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•[Hrilnal Esau, iriio lost a blesoing vhicfa he ihonld hare 
had, the yooog Motuignoie in hu purple came back again, 
and, bowing bo low that we sav the little ton«ire on the 
top of his head, beckoned to ns to enter. 

By the time that, behind my Lord Abbot, I had per- 
fonned the three gennflections and, at the third, was kissing 
the ring of oar Most Holy Lord, I had already taken into 
my mind Bt»nething of the room I was in and of him who 
sat tikcre, wheeled round in his chair to greet us. The room 
woa far more plain than I had thought to find it, though 
pretty rich too. The walls had sacred hangings upon them; 
bnt it was so daric with the shuttered windows that I could 
not make out very well what their subjects were, A dozen 
damask and gilt chairs stood round the walls, and three 
or foul taUes; and, in the centre of all, where I was now 
arrived, stood the greatest table of all, carved of some black 
wood, and at the middle of one side the chair in which sat 
the Holy Father himself. 

He had very kind but very piercing eyes: this was the 
first thing that I thought; his hair beneath his cap, as well 
as bis beard, was all iron-grey; his complesion was a little 
sallow, and seemed all the more sallow becanse of his red 
velvet cap and white soutane; (for he wore no cloak because 
of the heat). As soon as I bad kissed his ring he bade me 
stand np — (speaking in Italian, as he did all through the 
andience) — and then beckoned me to a chair opposite to his, 
and my Lord AU>ot to another on one side. And then at 
once he went on to speak of the business on which we were 
come — as if he knew all about it, and had no time to spend 
on compliments. 

Now our Holy Father Innocent the Eleventh was, I sup- 
pose, one of the greatest men that ever sat in Peter's Seat I 
would not speak evil, if I could help it, of any of Christ's 
Vicars; bnt this at least I may say — that Pope Innocent re- 
formed a number of things that sorely needed it. He would 
have no nepotism at the Papal Court; men stood or fell by 
tiuar own merits; so I knew; very well that my.utates in 
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France, even if they had been ten times as great, would serve 
me nothing at aU. He was very bumble too— (he asked 
pardon, it was said, even of bis own servants if he troubled 
them) — so I knew that no swasbbnckling air on my part woidd 
do me anything bnt harm — (and, indeed, that was all laid 
aside, willy nilly, so soon as I came in) — since, like all bomble 
men he esteemed the pride, even of kings, at exactly its proper 
worth, which is nothing at all. He was, too, a man of great 
spirituality, so I knew that my having come to St. Paul's 
as a novice and now wishing to leave it again, would scarcely 
exalt me in bis eyes. I felt then a very poor creature indeed 
as I sat there and listened to him. 

" This, then, is Master Boger Mallock," he said to my Lord 
Abbot, " of whom your Lordship spoke to me." 

" This is he. Holy Father," said my Lord. 

"He has been a novice for two years then; and bis sn- 
periors are not sure of his vocation?" 

"Yes, Holy Father." 

The Pope looked again at me then, and I dropped my eyes. 

" And you yourself, my son? " he asked. 

" Holy Father," I said, " I am sure that at present I h&ve 
no vocation. What God may give me in the fatnie I do not 
know. I only know what He has not given me in the pres- 
ent" 

Innocent tightened his lips at that; but I think it was to 
prevent himself smiling. 

" And be is an English gentleman," be went on pres- 
ently, " and he has estates in France that bring bim in above 
twenty thousand francs yearly; and he is twenty-one years 
of age; and he is accustomed to all kinds of society, and he 
is a devoted son of Holy Church, and he speaks French and 
English and Italian and Spanish and German " 

" No, Holy Father, not German — except a few words," 
I said. 

" And he is discreet and courageous and virtuous " 

" Holy Father " I began in distress, for I thought; he 

was mocking me. 

"And he desires nothing better than to serve hu spiritaal 
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snpeiion in any employment to whkfa they may put hiiih— 
Eh, my son?" 

I looked into the Popc'a face and down again; bnt I said 

"Eb, my bobF" be said again with a certain shaip- 
ness. 

" Holy Father, I hare been taaght never to contradict my 
superiors; but indeed in this " 

" Bravo ! " said Innocent. 

Then he tamed to n^ Lord Abbot, as if I were no longer 
in the room. 

" The qaestion," he said, " is not only whether this yoang 
gentl^non is capable of hearing everytiiing and saying noth- 
ing, of preserving his virtne, of handling locked caskets with- 
oot even desiring to look inside onless it is his business, of 
living in the world yet not being of it — ^but whether he is 
willing to do all this without being paid for it — except per- 
haps his bare expenses." 

My Lord Abbot said nothing. 

" I can have a tbonsand paid servants," said Innocent, 
"who are worth exactly tbdr wages; but, since money can- 
not buy virtue or discretion or conrage, in snch servants I 
cannot demand those things. And I can have a thonsand 
foolish servants who could earn no wages anywhere because 
of their foolishness, and these never have discretion and not 
often either virtue or courage. But what I wish is to have 
servants who are as wise sons to me — ^who have all these 
things, and will use them for love's sake — for the love of 
Holy Church and of Christ and His Mother, and who will 
be content with the wages that These give." 

He stopped suddenly and looked at me quickly again; and 
my heart burned in my breast; for this that be was saying 
was all that I most desired; and I saw by that that my 
talk must have been reported to him. I loved Holy Church 
then, and the cause of Jesus and Mary, as young men do 
love, and as I hope to love till I die. I asked nothing better 
than to serve such causes as these even to death. It was 
not for lack of ardour that I wished to letvve the joana^teryi 
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it was because, tmthfnlly, I had a fever on me of greater 
activitf; because, trutfafoll)', I was not sure of my Tocatioii; 
because, truthfuUy, I doubted whether such gifts and snch 
wealth an^ such education as were mine could not be ased 
better in the world than in the cloister. I knew that I conld 
take a place to-morrow in either the French or the English 
Court, without disgracing myself or otheia ; and it was pre- 
cisely of this that I had spoken to my Lord Abbot; and here 
was our Holy Pather himself putting into words those very 
ambitions that I had. I met his eyes, and knew that I was 
beginning to fiush. 

"Well, my sou?" he said. 

" Holy Father," I said, " my virtues and capacities, such 
as they are, I must leave to my superiors. But my desires 
are those of which your Holiness has spoken. I ask no 
wages: I ask only to be allowed to serve whatever cause 
my superiors may assign to me." 

He continued to look at me, and for very shame I presently 
dropped my eyes again. 

"Well, my Lord Abbott" he said again. "Let na hear 
what yon have to say," 

Then my lord began to speak; and before he was half- 
done I wished myself anywhere else in the world. For, as 
great men alone are capable, he could be as lavish of praise 
as of blame. He said that I was all that of which His Holi- 
ness had spoken; that I had been obedient and exact as a 
novice; and he said other things too of which even under 
obedience I could not speak. Then too he added what he 
had never said to me before, that he was not sure that I had 
no vocation; but that since God apoke through exterior cir- 
cumstances as well as through interior drawings. His Holy 
Will seemed to point, at least at present, to a life in the 
world for me; that he was sure I would be as obedient there 
as here; that I had learned not only to use my tongue but, 
what is much harder, to hold it. And he ended by beg^g 
the Holy Father to take me into his service and to use me 
in the ways in which perhaps I might be useful. All this, of 
course, I now understand to have been rehearsed before; but 
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just at that time; I Iiad no more iJian a suapicion that this 
vas so. 

When he had finished. His Holiness once more turned and 
looked at me; and I npon the ground: and then at last he 
spoke. 

" M7 son," he said, " yon have heard what his Reverence 
has said of yon; and I too have heard it, and not to-day for 
the first time. It seems that yon are right in thinking that 
for the present at any rate yon have no vocation to Holy 
Religion, Well, then, the qnestion is as to what is your 
Vocation, for Our Lord never leaves any man without a 
Vocation of some kind. Yon are very yotmg for such service 
as that on which we think to send you ; for we shall send yon 
to the Court of England first, and then perhaps now and 
again to France; but you look five years at least older than 
yoor age, and, I am told, have ten times its discretion. I 
need not tell yon that yon will have no very heavy mission 
given to yon at first; yon must mix freely with the world 
and use your wits and see what is best to be done, sending 
back reports to the Cardinal Secretary. You will live at 
yonr own charges, as you yourself have said that yon wished 
to do; but yOD may draw npon ns here for any journeys that 
yon may undertake upon our business np to a certain amount. 
tn B word you will be in the diplomatic service of the Holy 
See, though without direct office or commission beyond that 
which I now give you myself. Yon will have full liberty 
to make a career for yourself in the English or French 
Courts, so long as this comes always second to your service 
to ourselves. If you acquit yourself well — in the way which 
will be explained to you later — ^you may make a career with 
us too, and will have rewards if you want them: but for the 
present there must be no talk of that. As you must be 
in the world yet not of it; so you must be of the Court of 
Rome yet not in it. It is a delicate position that you will 
hold; and, to compensate for the informality of it, yon will 
have the more liberty on your side, to make a career, as I have 
said, or to marry, if God calls you to that, or in any other 
way Does that content you, my son? " 
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I do not know what I said; for all that the Holy Father 
had told me wag what I myself had said to my Lord Abbot. 
I knew that affairs in England were in a very strange con- 
dition, that the Duke of York who was next heir to the 
throne was a Catholic, and that Charles himself was favonr- 
ably disposed to ns; and I knew a nnmber of other things 
too which will appear in the conise of this tale; and I bad 
said to my Lord that sometimes even a hair's weight will 
make a balance tip; and had asked again and again if I 
mi^t not, with my advantages, such as they were, be of 
more service to Holy Chnrch in a more worldly place than 
the cloister; and now here was onr Most Holy Lord himself 
granting and confirming all that I had wished. 

"There! there!" he said to me presently, when I had 
tried to say what was in my heart. " Go and serve God in 
this way as well as yoa can; and remember that you con be 
as well sanctified in the Court of a King as in a cloister — and 
better, if it is the Court that is your Vocation. Go and do 
your best, my son; and we shall see what yon can make of 
it" 

When we were outside again I saw that my Lord Abbot's 
face was all suffused, as was my own, for there was some- 
thing strangely fiery and keen and holy about Innocent; 
bat he said nothing, except that we must now go and see 
His Eminence the CardintJ Secretary of State, for I wat to 
receive my more particular instructions from him. 
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CHAPTER I 

I CAME to London on the fifteenth of June, having left it 
seven years before in company with my father, to go to Paris, 
two years before he died. 

It was draving on to sunset as we rode up throng^ the 
Sonthwark fields and, at the top of a little eminence in the 
ground saw for the first time pltunly all the City displayed 

We came along the Kent road, having canght sight again 
and again of snch spires as had risen after the Great Fire, 
and of the smoke that rase from the chimneys; but I may say 
that I was astonished at the progress the builders had made 
from what I could remember of seven years before. Tfaen 
there had still been left great open spaces where there should 
have been none; now it was a city once more; and even 
the Cathedral shewed its walls and a few roofs above the 
houses. The steeples too of Sir Christopher Wren's new 
churches pricked everywhere; thongb I saw later that there 
was yet mnch building to be done, both In these and in 
many of the greater houses. My man James rode with me; 
(for I had been careful not to form too great intimacies with 
the party with whom I liad ridden from Dover) ; and I re- 
marked to him upon the matter. 

" And there, sir," he said to me, pointing to it, " is the 
monument no doubt that they have raised to it." 

And so we found it to be a day or two later — a tall pillar, 
with an inscription upon it saying that the Fire had been 
caused by the Papists — a black lie, as every htmest man 

By the time that we came to London Bridge the nm was 
yet lower, setting in a glory of crimson, so that it was hard 
to see t^ainst it much of Westminster, across the Sonth- 
wark marshes and the river; hut yet I could make ont the 
roofs of the Abbey and of some of the great buildings of 
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Wliiteludl, vhete my adventnres, I thought, were to lie. Bat 
betveen that and the other end of London Bridge, just be- 
fore we set foot on it, the rest of the City was plain enoii|^ ; 
and, indeed, it was a splendid sight to see the river, all, as 
it seemed, of molten gold with the barges and the wherries 
plying upon it, and the great houses on the banks and their 
gardens coming down to the water-gates, and the forest ot 
chimneys and roofs and steeples behind, and all of a trans'- 
lucent blue colour. The sounds of the City, too, came to us 
plainly across the water — the chiming of bells and the firing 
of some sunset gum, and even the noise of wheels and the 
barking of dogs and the crowing of cocks — all in a soft medley 
of human music that made my heart rejoice; for in spite of 
my long exile abroad and my French and Italianate man- 
ners, I connted myself always an EngUsbman. 

Now the first design that I had in mind, and for which I 
had made my dispositions, was to go straight to my lodging 
that had been secured for me by my cousin Tom Jermyn, 
where he was to meet me, and where he too would lie that 
night. It was with him that I was to present my letters at 
Whitehall in a day or two, after I had bought my clothes 
and other necessaries; in short he was to be my cicerone tor 
a while — for he was a Catholic too, like myself — but he was 
not to be told that I had come on any mission at all, until at 
anyrate I had well tested his discretion. 

Now the mission on which I had been instructed by the 
Cardinal Secretary was in one sense a very light one, and 
in another a very difficult one; for its express duties were 
of the smallest. 

Affairs in England at this time were In a very strange 
condition. First, the Duke of York, who was heir to the 
throne, was a declared Catholic; and then the King himself 
was next door to one, in heart at anyrate. Certainly he 
had never been reconciled to the Church, though the report 
among some was that he had been, during his life In Paris: 
but in heart, as I have said, be was one, and waited only^ 
for a favourable occasi<m to declare himself. For he had 
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beeo so bold seventeen years before, as to send to Rome 
a scheme by which the Chnrch of England was to be reunited 
to Borne under certain conditions, as that the mass, or parts 
of it, should be read in English, that the Protestant clergy 
who would submit to ordination should be allowed to keep 
their wives, and other matters of that kind. His answer 
from Rome, sent by word of month only, was that no scheme 
could be nearer to the heart of His Holiness; but that he 
must not be too precipitate. X>et him first show that bis 
subjects were with him in his laudable desires; and then 
perhaps the terms of the matter might be spoken of again. 
For the King himself, and indeed even the Duke too at this 
time (though later he amended his life). Catholic in spirit, 
were scarce Christian in life. The ladies of the Court then 
must not be overlooked, for they as much as any statesman, 
and some think, more, controlled the king and his brother 
very greatly at this time. 

But this was not all. Ifezt, the King was embroiled in 
a great number of ways. The more extreme of his Protestant 
Subjects feared and hated the Catholic Church as much 
as good Catholics hate and fear the Devil; and although for 
the present our people had great liberty both at Court and 
elsewhere, no man could tell when that liberty might be 
curtailed. And, indeed, it had been to a great part already 
curtailed five years before by the Test Act, forbidding the 
Catholics to hold any Mgh place at the Court or elsewhere, 
though this was largely evaded. There was even a move- 
ment among some of tbem, and among the most important 
of them too, in the House of Lords and elsewhere, to exclude 
the Duke of York from the succession; and they advanced 
amongst themselves in support of this the fear that a French 
army might be brought in to subdue England to the Church. 
And, worst of all, as I had learned privately in Rome, there 
was some substance in their fear, though few else knew it; 
since the King was in private treaty with Louis for this very 
purpose. Again, a further embroilment lay in the proposi- 
tions that had been made privately to the King that he should 
rid himself of his Queen — Catherine— on tbe pretext that 
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she had borne no child to him, and conld not, and marry 
instead some Protestant princess. Lastly, and most impor- 
tant of all, so greatlj was Charles tamed towards the Church, 
that he had hegged more than once, and again lately, that 
a priest might be sent to him to be always at hand, id the 
event of his sudden sickness, whom none else knew to be 
a priest; and it was this last matter, I think, that had de- 
termined the Holy Father to let me go, as I had wished, 
though I was no priest, to see how the King would bear 
himself to me; and then, perhaps afterwards, a priest might 
be sent as he desired. 

This then was the mission on which I was come to Lon- 
don. 

I was to present myself at Court and place myself at His 
Majesty's disposal. The letters that I carried were no more 
than such as any gentleman might bring with him; but the 
King had been told beforehand who I was, and that I was 
come to be a messenger or a go-between if he so wished, 
with him and Rome. So much the King was told, and the 
Duke. But on my side I was told a little more — that I was 
to do my utmost, if the King were pleased with me, to fur- 
ther bis conversion and his declaration of himself as a Cath- 
olic; that I was to mix with all kinds of folka, and observe 
what men really thought of all such matters as these, and send 
my reports regularly to Rome; that I was to place myself 
at the King's service in any way that I could — in short that 
I was to follow my discretion and do, as a layman may some- 
times even more than a prieat, all that was in my power for 
the furtherance of the Catholic canse. 

Now it may be wondered perhaps how it was that I, who 
was so young, should be entrusted with such matters as 
these. Here then, I am bound to say, however immodest it 
may appear, that I have had always the art of making friends 
easily and of commending myself quickly. I had lived too 
in the societies of both Paris. and Rome; and I had the ac- 
complishments of a gentleman as well as his blood. I was 
thought a pleasant fellow, that is to say, who could make 
himself agreeable; and I certainly had too — and I am not 
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asbomed to say this — ^but one single ambition in the world, 
and that was to serve God's canse: and these things do not 
always go together in this world. X^at of all, it must be 
observed, that no very weighty seerets were entrusted to 
me; I bore no letters; and I had been told no more of affairs 
in general than sacb as any qnick and intelligent man might 
pick up for himself. Even should I prove untrnstworthy or 
indiscreet, or even tarn traitor, no very great harm would be 
done. If, upon the other hand, I proved ready and capable, 
all that I conld learn in England and, later perhaps, in 
France, would serve me well in the carrying out of weightier 
designs that mi^t then be given into my charge. 

Such then I was ; and such was my mission, on this fifteenth 
day of June, as I rode up with James my man — b servant 
found for me in Bome, who had once been in the service of 
my Lord Stafford — to the door of the lodgings engaged for 
me in Covent Garden Piazza above a jeweller's shop. 

It was after sunset that we came there; and all the way 
along the Strand, until we nearly reached the York Stairs, 
I had said nothing to my man, but had used my eyes instead, 
striving to remember what I could of seven years before. 
The houses of great folk were for the most part on my left — 
Italianate in design, with the river seen between them, and 
lesser houses, of the architecture that is called "magpie," 
on the right. The way was very foul, for there bad been 
rain that morning, and there seemed nothing to carry the 
filth away: in places faggots had been thrown down to en- 
able carta to pass over. The Strand was very full of folk 
of all kinds going back to their houses for supper. 

Corent Garden Piazza was a fairer place altogether. It 
was enclosed in railings, and a sun-dial stood in the centre; 
and on the south was the space for the market, with a cobbled 
pavement. To the east of St. Paul's Church stood the greater 
houses, built on arcades, where many fashionable people of 
the Court lived or had their lodgings, and it was in one of 
these that I too was to lodge: for I had bidden my Cousin 
Jermyn to do the best he could for me, and his letter bad 
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reached me at Dover, telling me to what place I waa to 
come. 

As I sat on my horse, -waiting while my man went in to 
one of the doorways to inquire, a gentleman ran suddenly out 
of another, with no hat on his head. 

" Why, you are my Cousin Roger, are yon not? " he cried 
from the steps. 

" Then you are my Cousin Tom Jermyn," I said, 

" The very man! " he cried back; and ran down to hold 
my stirrup. 

All the way up the stairs he was talking and I was ob- 
serving him. He seemed a hearty kind of fellow enough, 
with a snnbumt face from living in the country; and he wore 
his own hair. He was still in riding-dress; and he told me, 
before we had reached the first landing, that he was come 
bnt an hour ago from his bouse at Hare Street, in Hertford- 
shire. 

" And I have brought little Dorothy with me," he cried. 
"You remember little Dorothy? She is a lady of quality 
now, aged no leas than sixteen; and is come up to renew 
her fal-lals for her cousin's arrival; for you must come down 
with us to Hare Street when your business is done." 

I cannot say that even after all this heartiness, I thought 
very much of my Cousin Tom. He spoke too loud, I thought, 
on the common stair: but I forgot all that when I came into 
the room that was already lighted with a pair of wax candles 
and set eyes on my Cousin Dorothy, who stood up as we 
came in, still in her riding-dress, with her whip and gloves 
on the table. Now let me once and for all describe my 
Cousin Dorothy; and then I need say no more. She waa 
sixteen years old at this time — as her father had just told 
me. She was of a pale skin, with blue eyes and black lashes 
and black hair; but she too was greatly sunburnt, with the 
haymaking (as her father presently told me again; for she 
spoke very little after we had saluted one another). She 
was in a green skirt and a skirted doublet of the same colour, 
and wore a green hat with a white feather; but those things 
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I did not remember till I was gone to bed and was thinking 
of her. It is a hard business for a lover to speak m be shonld 
of the maid who first taught him hia lessons in that art; 
but I think it was her silence, and the look in her eyes, that 
embodied for me at first what I fonnd so dear afterwards. 
She was neither tall nor short; she was very slender; and 
she moved without noise. All these things I write down 
now from my remembrance of the observations that I made 
afterwards. It would be foolish to say that I loved her 
BO sooQ as I saw her; for no man does that in reality, what- 
ever be may say of it later; I waa aware only that here was 
a maid whose presence made the little room very pleasant 
to me, and with whom taking sapper would be something 
more than the swallowing of food and drink. 

The rooms of my lodging were good enough, as I saw when 
my Cousin Tom flung open the doors to show me them all. 
They were three in number: this room into which we had 
first come from the stairs was hong in green damask, with 
candles in sconces between the panels of the stuff; the door 
on the left opened into the room where my Cousin Dorothy 
would lie, with her maid; and that on the right my Cousin 
Tom and I would share between as. The windows of all three 
looked oat upon the piazza. 

He said a great number of times that he was sorry that 
he had brought up his daughter without giving me warning; 
but that the maid had set her heart on it and would take 
no denial. (This I presently discovered to be wholly false.) 
For a Veek, he said, and no more, I should be discommoded; 
and after that, when I had come back from Hare Street, I 
should be able to entertain my friends in peace. 

I answered him, of course, with the proper compliments; 
bat I liked his manner less than ever. He was too boisterous, 
I thought, on a first meeting; and too hearty in his expres- 
sions of goodwill. When we were set down to supper, be 
began again, with what I thought a good deal of indiscretion. 

" So you are come from Rome ! " he said loudly, " and 
fKHn a monastery too, as I hear. Well, no man loves a 
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monk more thftn I do — in their monasteries; bat I am glad | 
yon arc not to be one. We will teach him better here — eh, 
Dolly, my dear ? " , 

It vaa only my man Jamea who vas in the room when he I 
spoke; yet as soon as he was gone oat to fetch another dish 
I thou^t I had best say a word. i 

"Cousin," I said, "with your leave; I think it beat not 
to speak of monasteries " 

He interrupted me. 

" Why, you need fear nothing," he cried. " We Catholics 
are all in tiie fashion these days. Why, there is Mr. Huddle- 
ston Qiat goes about in his priest's habit: and the Capuchins 
at St. James', and the very Jesuits t«o " 

" I think it wonld be better not " I began. 

"Oho!" cried Cousin Tom. "That !s in the wind, is it? 
Why, 111 be as mnm as a mouse! " 

I did not know what he meant; and I supposed that he 
did not know himself, tinleas indeed by sheer blundering he 
had pitched upon the truth that I was come on a mission. 
But so soon as James was in the room again, he began upon 
the other tack, and talked of Prince this and the Duke of that, 
with whom I might be supposed to be on terms of intimacy, 
winking on me all the while, so that my man saw it. How- 
ever> I answered him civilly. I coold do no less; for he 
was my cousin, and in a manner my host; and, most of all, 
I must depend upon him for a few days at least, to tell me 
how I must set about my audiences and my personal affairs. 

My Cousin Dorothy said little or nothing all this time; 
but sat with downcast eyes, giving a look now and again 
at the table to see if we had all that we needed; for she 
was housekeeper at Hare Street, her mother having died ten 
years before, and she herself being the only child. She did 
not look at me at all, or shew any displeasure; and yet it 
seemed to me that she was not best pleased with her father's 
manners. Once, towards the end of supper, when James came 
behind him with the wine-jug, I saw her shake her head at 
Um; and, indeed, Cousin Tom was already pretty red in the 
face with all that he had drunk. 
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When tbe mcftl was finisbed at last, and the table cleared, 
snd the serrants gone downstairs to tbeir own sapper, he 
began again with his talk, stretching his legs in tbe window- 
seat where he sat; while I sat still in my chair wheeled away 
from the table, and my Cousin Dorothy went in and oot 
of the rooms, bestowing tbe luggage that she and her maid 
had nnpacked. I watched her as she went to and fro, tell- 
ing myself (as some lads will, who pride themselves tm being 
come to manhood) that she was only a little maid. 

" As to your affairs. Cousin Roger," be said, " they will 
soon be determined. I take it that when yon have kissed 
His Majesty's hand and paid your duty to tbe Duke, yon 
will have done all that yon ahonld for tbe present." 

I did not contradict bhn; bnt he was not to be restrained. 

"Yon are come to seek yonr fortune, no doubt:" (he 
winked on me again as he said this, to draw attention to his 
discretion) ; " and there is nothing else in tbe world but 
tbat, no doubt, that brings yon to England." (He said 
this with an evident irony that even a child would have un- 
derstood.) " Not that you have not a very pretty fortune 
already: I understand that it is near upon a thousand pounds 
a year; and great estates in Normandy too, when yon shall 
he twenty-eight years old. I am right, am I not? " 

Now he was right; bnt I wondered that be should take 
such pains to know it aU. 

" There or thereabouts," I said. 

" That condition of twenty-eight years is a strange one," 
he went on. " Now what made your poor father fix upon 
that, I wonder ? " 

I told him -that my father held that a man's life went by 
sevens, and that every man was a boy till be was twenty- 
one, a fool till be was twenty-eight, and a man, by God's 
grace, after that. 

" Ah, that was it, was it? "be said, stretching his legs yet 
further. " I have often wondered as to how that was." 

And that shewed me that his mind must have run a good 
deal upon my fortunes; but as yet I did not understand tbe 
reason. 
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Wben, preatntlj, my Coosin Dorothy bad shot the door 
of her room, and my man was gone down again to the horses, 
he begaD again on his old tack. 

" Yon and I, Cousin Roger," he said, " will soon under- 
stand one another. I knew that as soon as I clapped eyes 
on you. Come, tell me what your business is here. I'm 
as close as the grave over a friend's secrets." 

" My dear cousin," I said, " I do not know what business 
you mean. Was not my letter explicit enough? I am 
come to live here as an English gentleman. What other 
business should I have i " 

He winked again at me. 

" Yes, yea," he said. " And now having done yonr duty 
to yonr discretion, do It to your friendship for me too. I 
know very well that a man who comes from a Koman monas- 
tery, with letters from the French ambassador, does not come 
for nothing. Is there some new scheme on hand? — for the 
honour of Holy Church, no doubt?" 

I thanked God then that I had said not one word in my 
letter that Shaftesbury himself might not have read. I had 
been in two minds about it; but had determined to wait until 
I saw my cousin and learned for myself what kind of man 
he was. 

" My dear cousin," I said again, " even if I had come on 
siHne such mission, I should assure yon, as I do now, that it 
was nothing of the kind. How else could such missions be 
kept secret at all? It would be a tecretum commwum in 
any case; as the theologians would say. I can but repeat 
what I said in my letter to you; and, if you will think of it, you 
will see that it is not likely that any matter of importance 
would be entrusted to a young man of my age." 

That seemed to quiet him. I have often noticed that to 
appeal to the experience and wisdom of a fool is the surest 
way to content him. 

He began then to talk of the Court; and it would not be 
decent of me to record even a tenth part of the gossip he told 
me regarding the comqition that prevailed in Whitehall. 
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Much of it was no doubt true; and a ^eat deal more than 
be told me in some matters; but it came pouring out from 
him, and with such evident pleasure to bimaelf, that it was 
all I conld do to preserve a pleasant face towards him. He 
told me of the little orange-girl, Nell Gwyn, who was now 
just twenty-eight years old; and how she lived here and 
there as the King gave her houses — in Pall Mall, and in 
Sandford House in Chelsea, and at first at the " Cock and 
Fie" in Dniry Lane; and how her hair was of a reddish 
hrown, and bow, when she langhed her eyes disappeared in 
her head; and of the Duchess of Cleveland, that was once 
Mrs. Palmer and then my Lady Castlemaine, now in France; 
and of the Duchess of Portsmouth, and her son created 
Duke of Richmond three years ago; and of the mock mar- 
riage that was celebrated, in my Lord Arlington's house at 
£uston, seven years ago between ber and the King. And 
these things were only the more decent matters of which he 
spoke; and of all he spoke with that kind of chuckling pleas- 
ate that a heavy country squire usually shews in sach things, 
ao that I nearly bated him as be sat there. For to myself 
such things seem infinitely 'sorrowful; and all IJie more so 
in such a man as tiie King was ; and they seemed the more sor- 
rowfol the more that I knew of him later; for he had so much 
of the supernatural in him after all, and knew what he did. 

Then presently my Cousin Jermyn began upon the Duke; 
and at that I nearly loosed my tongue at him altogether. 
For I knew very well that the guilt of the Duke was heavier 
even than the guilt of the King, since James had the grace 
of the Sacraments to help him and the light of the Faith 
to guide him. But I judged it better not to shew my anger, 
since I was, as the Holy Father bad told me, to he " in the 
world," though interiorly not of it: and so I feigned sleep 
instead, and presently had to snore aloud before my cousin 
could see it: and, as he stopped speaking, mj Cousin Dorothy 
came in to hid us good-night. 

" Why, I have been half asleep," I said. " I am tired with 
my journey. What were yon saying, cousin?" 
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He leered again at that, as if to dtAW attentioa to his 
daughter's presence. 

" Why, we were talking of high matters of state," he said, 
" when you fell asleep — matters too high for little maids 
to hear of. Give me & kiss, my dear." 

Wheo she came to me, I kissed her on the for^ead, and 
not upon the cheek which she offered me. 

" Is that the Italian custom? " cried my Cousin Tom. 
"Why, we can teach you better than that — eh, Dolly?" 

She said nothing to that; but looked at me a little anxiously 
and then at the table where the wine stood; and I thought 
that I understood her. 

" Well, cousin," I said, " I, too, had best be off to bed. 
We had best both go. I do not want to lie awake half the 
ni^t; and if you wake me when you come to bed, I shall 
not sleep again." 

He tried to persuade me to stay and drink a little more ; 
but I would not: and for Tery courtesy he had to come with 
me. 

In spite of my drowsiness, however, when 1 was once in 
bed and the light was out I could not at once sleep. I heard 
the watchman go by and cry that it was a fine night; and 
I heard the carriages go by, and the chairs; and saw the 
liH^t of the links on the ceiling at the end of my bed; and 
I heard a brawl once and the clash of swords and the scream 
of a woman; as well as the snoring of my Cousin Tom, who 
fell asleep at once, so full he was of French wine. But it was 
not these things that kept me awake, except so far as they 
were signs to me of where I was. 

For here I was in London at last, which, whatever men 
may say, is the heart of the world, as Rome is the heart of 
the Church; and there, within a gunshot, was the gate of 
Whitehall where the King lived, and where my fortunes lay. 
Neither was I here as a mere Englishman come home again 
after seven years, but as a messenger from the Holy See, 
with work both to £nd and to do. To-morrow I must set 
out, to bny, as I may say, the munitions of war — my clothes 
and my new periwigs and my swords and my horses; and 
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then after tbat my holy war wsa to begin. I had my letteri 
not only to the Court, bat to the Jeaiiits as well — ^though of 
these I had been careful to say nothing to my cousin; for 
I conld present these very well without bis assistance. And 
this holy war I was to carry on by my own wits, though a 
soldier in that great army of Christ that fights continually 
with spiritual weapons against the deceits of Satan. 

I wondered, then, as I lay there in the dark, as to whether 
this war would be as bloodless as seemed likely; whether 
indeed it were true (and if true, whether it were good or 
bad) that Catholics should again almost be in the fashion, 
as my cousin had said. There were still those old bloody 
. laws against us; was it so rare that they would never be 
revived again? And if they were revived, how should I 
bear myself; and how would my Cousin Jermyn, and all 
those other Cathohcs of whom London was so full? 

Of all these things, then, I thou^t; but my lost thon^ts, 
before I commended myself finally to God and Our Lady, 
were of my Cousin Dorothy — that little maid, as I feigned to 
myself to think of her. Yes; I would go down to Hare Street 
in Hertfordshire so soon as I conveniently could, without 
neglecting my business. It would be pleasant to see what 
place it was that my Cousin Dorothy called her home. 
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CHAPTER II 

It was sgain a fair erenin^, £ve days later, when, in one 
of my Dew suits, with my new silver-handled sword, I set out on 
foot to Whitehall to see the King first and the Duke after- 
wards, as word had been brought me from the Chamberlain's 
office; for I had presented my letters on the morning after 
I had come to London. 

Those four days had passed busily and merrily enough 
in company with my cousins. The first two days I had spent 
in the shops, and had expended above forty pounds, with 
both my cousins to advise me. It would not be to the pur- 
pose to describe all that I bought; but there was a blue suit 
I had, that was made very quickly, and that was the one I 
wore when I went to see the King, that was very fine. All 
was of blue; the coat was square-cut, with deep skirts, and 
had great laced cuff's tiiat turned up as high as the elbow, 
shewing the ruffled wristbands of the shirt beneath ; the waist- 
coat below — in the new fashion — was so long as to come 
down to my knees; and both coat and waistcoat had buttons 
all the way down the front, with silver trimming. My 
stockings — for the brodequins were out of fashion again now — 
were of a darker blue, and my shoes of strong leather, with 
a great rosette upon each, for buckles were not usual at this 
time. Then my cravat was of Flanders lace; and my Cousin 
Dorothy shewed me how to fasten it so that the ends lay 
down square in front; and my hat was round with a blue fa- 
vour in it upon the left side; and I wore it with what was 
called the " Monmouth cock." I carried a long cane in my 
hand, with a silver bead, and a pair of soft leather gloves, 
without cuff's to them. Then, as my own hair was still short, 
I bought a couple of dark periwigs of my own colour, and 
put on, the better to go to Whitehall in. Besides these things 
I had three other suits, one very plain, of grey, and two less 
plain; a case of pistols, and a second sword, very plain and 
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strong, in a leather scabbard, with its belt; two pair of rid- 
ing-boots, besides other shoes; and two dosen of shirts and 
crarats, of which half were plain, without lace. 

While we went to and fro on all those businesses, we saw 
something both of the town and of the folks. On our way 
back from Cheapside one day, we tamed aside to see the 
Monument, with the lying inscription upon it; and then to 
see the Cathedral, which was already of a considerable height. 
Of the persons of importance we saw one day the Duke of 
Buckingham in his coach, drawn by two white horses, with 
riders before and behind, pass along towards Whitehall; and 
a chair went by us one evening in which, it was said, was 
the Duchess of Portsmouth (once Madame de la Qnerou- 
aUle, or Mrs. Carwell) ; but it was so closely gnarded that I 
could not see within. Also, wc saw my Lord Shaftesbnry, a 
sly yet prond looking fellow, I thought him, walking with 
Mr. Pepys, who fell later under suspicion of being a Catholic, 
because his servant was one. 

On the Saturday evening we went to take th^ air in St. 
James' Park, and walked by Hosamtmd's pond; and here 
we but just missed seeing the King and Queen; for as we 
came into it from Charing Cross (where I had seen for the 
first time in the public street the Punch-show, which I tiiink 
must take its origin from Pontius' Pilate) their Majesties 
rode out — hand in hand, I heard later — through the Park 
Gate into the Horse-Guards, and so to Whitehall, with guards 
in buff and steel following. There was a great company 
of gentlemen and ladies who rode behind, of whom we caught 
a sight; bnt they were too far away for os to recognize any 
of them. (I saw, too, the cress-carts come in from TothiU 
fields.) 

On the Sonday morning we went all three together to bear 
mass sung in St. James'; and here for the first time I saw 
Mr. Huddleston, who was of the congregation, who was in 
his priest's habit — as my cousin had told me — for this was 
allowed to him by Act of Parliament, becanse he had saved 
the King's life after the battle of Worcester. He was a man 
that looked like a scholar, but was very brown with the sun. 
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too. We could not see the Duke, for he was in his closet, with 
the curtains half drami— a tribune, as we should call it in 
Borne. It was very sweet to me to hear mass again after 
my journey; and it was not less sweet to me that my Cousin 
Dorothy was beside me; bat the crash was so great, of Pro- 
testants who bad come to see the ceremonies, as well as of 
Catholics, that there was scarcely room even to kneel down 
at the elevation. On our way back we saw Prince Rupert, 
a fat pasty-faced man, driving oat in his coach. He spent 
all his time in chymical experiments, I was told. As Sedley 
said, be had exchanged Naseby for Noseby. 

I had been bidden, on the Monday, to present myself 
first at Mr. Chiffinch's lodgings that were near the chapel, 
between the Privy Stairs and the Palace Stairs; and, as I 
was before my time, when I came into the Court, behind 
the Banqueting Hall, I tamed aside to see the Privy Garden. 
A fellow in livery, of whom there were half a dosen in sight, 
aaked me my business very civilly; and when J told him, let 
me go throngh by the Treasury and the King's laboratory, 
so that I might see the garden: and indeed it was very well 
worth seeing. There were sixteen great beds, set in the 
rectangle, with paved walks between; there was a stone 
vase on a pedestal, or a statue, in the centre of each bed, 
and a great sundial in the midst of them alL There were 
some ladies walking at the farther end, beneath the two rows 
of trees ; and the sight was a very pretty me, for the sunlight 
was still on part of the garden and on the Bowling-Green 
beyond the trees; and the flowers and the ladles* dresses, 
and the hif^ windows that flashed hack the light, all con- 
spired to make what I looked apon rtij beautiful. The 
lodgings that looked on to the Privy Garden and the Bowling- 
Green were much coveted, I heard later; and only such per- 
sonages as Prince Rupert, my Lord Peterboroogh, Sir Philip 
Killigrew, and such like, could get them there. 

Mr. Chiffinch's lodgings, when I came to them, were not 
so fine; for they looked out upon little coorts on both aides, 
and my Lady Arlington's lodgings blocked his view to the 
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nver. I went tip tbe rtain, and best upon the door vith 
1117 cane: and a voice cried to me to enter. 

Now I had heard enoa^ of Mr. Chiffinch to make me 
prejudge him; for his mtun business, it seemed, was to pander 
to the King's pleasures ; and he had bis rooms so near tbe 
rirer, it was said, that be might more easily meet those 
who came by water and take them ap to Hts Majesty's rooms 
unobserved: yet when t saw bim, I understood that any 
prejudgement was minecessary. For if ever man bore bis 
character in his face it was Mr. Chiffincb. 

He had risen at my knock, and was standing in the lig^t 
»{ the window. He was dressed in a dark suit, very plain, 
yet of very rich stuff, and had laid bis periwig aside, so that 
I could see his features. He was a dark secret-looking man 
with bb eyes set near together, and with a lip so short that 
it seemed as If be sneered; he stooped a little too. Yet 
I am bound to say that bis manner was perfection itself. 

" Mr. Chiffincb," I said. And at that be bowed. 

"I am Mr. Roger Mallock," I said; "and I was bidden 
to come here at this hoar." 

" I am honoured to meet you, Mr. Mallock," he said. " I 
have bad His Majesty's instructions very particular in yonr 
regard. I am ashamed that yoa should find me so unready; 
but I will not keep you above five minutes, if you will sit 
down for a little." 

He made baste to set me a cbair near the window; and with 
another apology or two he went out of a second door. 

The room in which be left me was like tbe suit that he 
wore — In that it was both plain and rich. There were three 
or four chairs with arms ; a table, with twisted legs, on which 
lay a great heap of papers and a pair of candlesticks: and 
there was a tall lightiy-carved press, with locks, between 
the windows. The walls were plain, with a few good en- 
gravings hung upon them, I went up to examine one, and 
found it to be a new one, by Faitbome. 

Now that I was drawing so near to the King, I fonnd my 
apprehensions returning upon me, for half my snccess, I knew. 
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if not all) ttimed upon the m&miet I first skewed to him. I 
knew very well that I conld bear myself with sufficient ad- 
dress; but sufficient address was not all that was needed: 
I must so act that His Majesty wonld remember me after- 
wards, and with pleasnrti. Yet how was I to ensure this? 

As I was BO thinking^ to myself, Mr, Chiffinch came in again, 
having, with marvellous speed, changed his suit into one of 
brown velvet, with a great black periwig, from which bis 
sharp face looked out like a ferret from a hole. 

"I must ask your pardon, Mr. Mallock," he said, as I stood 
up to meet him, "again and again; bat I have scarcely an 
hour to myself day or night. Duty treads on the heeb 
of duty all day long. But we have still time: His Majesty 
does not expect us till half-past five." 

I made the usual compliments and answers, to which he 
bowed again; and then, as I thou^t he would, he began 
Upon what was not his business — at least I thought not then. . 

" You are come from Rome, I hear. I trust that Hia 
Holiness was in good health? " I 

" The reports were excellent," I said, determined not to 
be taken in this way. I 

" Yon have seen His Holineas lately, no doubt? " I 

" It was the French and Spanish ambassadors," I said, 
" who gave me my letters. A poor gentleman like myself I 
does not see the Holy Father once in a twelvemonth." | 

He seemed contented with that; and I think he put me 
down as something of a well-bred simpleton, which was pre- 
cisely what I wished him to think; for his manner changed a 
little. 

"Yon have seen His Majesty before, no doubt?" 

" I have not been in England for seven years," I said, , 
smiling. " I taw His Majesty once when I was a lad, as he 
went to dinner; and I have seen him once, on Saturday 
last; at least, I saw the top of his hat from a hundred yards | 
off." 

"And the Duke of York?" he asked. 

" I have never seen the Duke of York in my life> to my 
knowledge," I said. 
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Now I saw well enough what he waa after. Without 
a doubt be bad a anspicion that I waa an emiaaary in some 
way from the Holy Father, or at least that I waa more than 
I appeared to be; and being one of those men who desire 
to know everything, that they may understand, as the say- 
ing is, which way the cat will jump, and how to jump with 
her, he waa determined to find out all that he could. On 
my side, therefore, I aaaumed the air of a rather atupid gen- 
tleman, to bear oat better the character that I had — that 
I was a mere gentleman from Rome, recommended by the 
Catholic ambassadors; and I think that, for the time at any- 
rate, he took me so to be; for hia manner became less in- 
quisitive. 

"We must be going to Hia Majesty, sir," he said pres- 
ently, rising; and then he added as if by chance: " You are 
a Catholic, Mr. MaUock?" 

"Why, yes," I said: for there was no need of any con- 
cealment on the point of my religion. 

As we went downstairs and along the passage that led 
by Sir Francis Clinton's lodgings, he began to speak of how 
I was to behave myself to the King, and how kiss his hand 
and the rest. I knew very well all these things, but I lis- 
tened to him as if I did not, and even put a question or two; 
and he answered me very graciously. 

" Yon should be very modest with His Majesty," he said, 
" if you would please him. He likes not originals over- 
mach; or, rather, I would say — (but it most not be repeated) — 
that be likes to be the only original of the company." 

And when Mr. Chiffinch said that I knew that be was lying 
to me; for the very opposite was the truth; and I under- 
stood that he still had his suspicions of me and wished me to 
fail with the King. But I nodded wisely, and thanked him. 

A couple of Yeomen of the Guard — of which body no 
man was leas than six feet tall — stood at the foot of the 
little stairs that led up to the King's lodgings; and these 
made no motion to hinder the King's page and his com- 
panion. So English were they that they did not even turn 
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their eyes as we went through, Mr. Chiffincli preceding me 
with on apology. 

At the door on the landing of the first floor be tamed to 
me again before he knocked. 

"His Majesty will be within the second room," he said. 
" Will you wait, Mr. Mallock, please, in this first anteroom, 
and I will go through. This is a private reception by His 
Majesty. There will be no formalities." 

He tapped apon both the doors that were ooe inside the 
other; and then led me through. The first chamber was 
very richly furnished, though barely. There was a long 
table with chairs about it; and he led me to one of these. 
Then with a nod or two he passed on to a second door, tapped 
upon it softly and went through, closing it behind him. I 
heard a woman's laugh as he went through, suddenly broken 
ofi". 

There was, I supposed (and as I learned afterwards to be 
the case) one other way at least out of the King's lodgings, I 
through his private library, where he kept all his clocks and 
wheels and such-like; for when, after a minute or two, the 
door opened again and Mr. Chiffinch beckoned me in, there 
was no woman with the King. 

It was a great room — His Majesty's closet as it was called 
—which he used for such solitary life as he led; and while 
I was with him, and afterwards upon other occasions, I saw 
little by litUe how it was furnished. The table in the midst, 
at which His Majesty wrote, was all in disorder; it was piled 
high with papers and books, for he would do what writing 
or reading be cared to do by fits and starts. The walls were 
bong with panels of tapestry, and tall curtains of brocade ; 
hung at the windows. Between the panels were pictures 
bong upon the walls — three or four flower-pictures by 
Varelst; three pictures of horses and dogs by Hondiua, 
and a couple of Dutch pictures by Hoogstraaten. Over the 
fireplace was a chimney-breast by Gibbons; and the ceiling 
was all a-sprawl with gods and goddesses, I suppose by Verrio. : 
In the windows, which looked out on two sides, over the river 
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snd into a little conrt, were little tables coveted irith coii' 
ona things, for His Majesty delighted in such ingennities — 
Dntcb figures in silver, clockwork, and the like, and a basket 
of spaniels lay beneath one of the tables. A second great 
table stood against the wall on the further side from that 
on which I entered, covered with retorts and instruments, 
and behind it a press^ and near it sat the King. The floor 
was carpeted with rush matting, loosely woven, with rngs 
upon it. But of all these things I saw little or nothing at 
the first, for Mr. Chiffinch was gone ont behind me, and I 
was alone with His Majesty. One of the spaniels had given 
a little yelp as I came in; but disposed himself to sleep 

Now I ma not one of those who think that those who are 
noble by birth must always be noble by character, though 
I know that it should be so. I knew, too, very well that 
Charles was less than noble in a great number of ways. His 
women did what they liked with him; he would spend for- 
tnnes on those who pleased him and did him nothing but 
injury, and would let his faithful lovers and servants go 
starve. He lived always, you would say, only for the flesh 
and the pride of the eyes; be was careless and selfish and 
tmgrateful; in short, he was as dissolute as a man could be, 
or, rather, as dissolute as a king could be, and that is much 
more. Yet for all this, he was a man of an extraordinary 
power, if he had cared to use it. It was said of him that 
" he could, if be would, but that he would not "; and of his 
brother that "he would if he could, hut that he could not"; 
and I know no better epigram on the two than that. James 
was all intention withont success ; and Charles all success 
without intention. And so James at the end lived and died 
as a saint, though he was far from being one at this time; and 
Charles lived and died a sinner, though, thank God, a penitent 

Now although I knew all this well enough, and how Charles' 
private life stank in the nostrils of God and man, I cannot 
describe how he affected me with loyalty snd compassion 
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and even a kind of love, in this little while that I had with 
him in private, nor how these emotioiu grew npon me the 
more that I knew him. 

He was sitting in his great chair, not yet dressed for atip- 
per, for his wristbands were tnmbled and turned back, and his 
huge dark brown periwig was ever so little awry. He >eas 
in a dark suit, with a lace cravat; and bis rosetted shoes were 
crossed one over the other as he sat. The light of the win- 
dow fell full upon him from one side, shewing his swarthy 
face, bis tbin close monstacbes, and his heavy eyes under his 
arched brows — shewing above all that air of strange and lov- 
able melancholy that was so marked a trait in those of the 
Stuart blood. He smiled a httle at me, bnt did not move, 
except to put out his hand. I came across the floor, kneeled 
and kissed his hand, then, at a motion from him, stood up 
again. 

" So yon are Mr. Roger Mallock," he said. " Welcome to 
England, Mr. Roger Mallock. Yon bring good news of His 
Holiness, I hope." 

" His Holiness does very well, Sir," I said. 

" We should all do as veil if we were as holy/' said the 
£ing. " And yon come to look after my soul, I am informed." 

(He said this with a kind of gravity that can scarcely be 
believed.) 

" I am no priest. Sir," I said, " if yon mean that I am 
only a forerunner, at the best." 

" Fox clamantii in deterto," said the King. " I hope I 
shall be no Herod to cut off your head. But it is very kind 
of yon to come to this wilderness. And have yon seen my 
brother yet?" 

" I am to see his Royal Highness immediately," I said. 
" I waited npon Your Majesty first," 

" Poor James! " said the King. " He wants looking after, 
I think. And what have yon come to do in England, Mr. 
Mallock?" 

Now I felt that t was catting a poor £gare at present; and 
that I must say something presently, if I could, to make the 
King remember me afterwards. It appearefl .tQ i^^ that he 
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vaa trying me, aa he tried sU newcomers, to kc whether 
they 'woold be wiUy or amosing; but, for the life of me, I 
could tbink of nothing to say. 

" I am come to put myself wholly at Your Majesty's dis- 
posal," I said. 

"Come! come! Thafs better," said Charles. "It is 
nsnally the other way about. Sertmt teroorum Dei, you 
know. And in what manner do you propose that I should 
use you? " 

" I will clean Your Majesty's shoes, if yoa will. Or I will 
run errands in my own. Or I will sing psalms^ or ditties; 
or I will row in a boat; or I will play tennis, or fence. I 
am what is called an accomplished yoimg gentleman. Sir." 

Now I think I pat in a shade too many clauses, for J was 
a little agitated. But the King's face listened up very 
pleasantly. 

" But I have plenty of folks who can do all that," be said. 
"In what are you distinguished from the rest?" 

Then I determined on a bold stroke; for I knew that the 
King Uked such things, if they were not too bold. 

" I am a Jesuit at heart, Sir," I said. " I desire to do 
these things, if Your Majesty wills it so, simply that I may 
serve His Holiness in serving Your Majesty." 

" Oho! " said Charles; and he gathered his feet under him 
and looked at me more closely. I met bis eyes fairly and 
then dropped my own. 

" Oho ! That is frank enough, Mr. Mallock. You know 
all about me, I suppose. You seem very young for such 
work; How old are yon? Twenty-five? " 

"I pass as twenfy-five, Sir. But I am only twenty-one!" 

" I would that I were I " said Charles earnestly. " And 
so yon are a Jesuit in disguise — a wolf in sheep's clothing." 

" No, Sir. I am a Jesmt at heart only, in that I would do 
anything in God's cause. But I am rather a sheep in wolf's 
clothing. I was a Benedictine novice till lately." 

He seemed not to hear me. He had dropped bis chin on 
his hand, and was looking at me as if be were thinking of 
something else. 
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" So yoa are come to eerve me," he said presently, " in any 
vay that I will; and you will serve mc only that you may 
■erve your master better. And what wages do you want? " 

" None that Your Majesty can give," I said. 

" Better and better," said Charles. " Nor place, nor posi- 
tion? " 

"Only at Your Majesty's feet" 

" And what if I kick you? " 

" I will look for the halfpence elsewhere. Sir." 

Then the King laughed outright, in the abort harsh way 
he had; and I knew that I had pleased bim. Then he atood 
up, and I saw that he was taller than I had thought. He 
was close upon six feet high. 

" Well, Mr. Mallock," he said, " this seems all very pleasant 
and satisfactory. You said yon would ran errands. I sup- 
pose yon mean to Rome ? " 

" To Borne and back. Sir," I said. " Or to anywhere else, 
except HelL" 

" Oh! you draw the line there, do you? " 

" No, Sir. It is God Almighty who has drawn it. I am 
not responsible." 

" But yon observe God His line? " 

" Yes, Sir. At least, I try to." 

"We all do that, I suppose. The pity is that we do not 
succeed more consistently. . . . Well, Mr. Mallock, I have 
nothing for you at present. I am a great deal too busy. 
These ladies, you know, demand so much. I suppose you 
heard one of them laugh just now? " 

" I hear nothing but Your Majesty's commands," I said 
very meeldy. 

Charles laughed again and began to walk up and down, 

"Well — and there are all these clockwork businesses, and 
ijiymJcal and the like. And there is so mnch to eat and 
drink and see: and there are the affairs of the kingdom — I 
had forgot that. Well; I have no time at present, Mr. Mal- 
lock, as yon can see for yourself. But I will not forget yoa, 
if I want yon. Where do yon lodge? " 

I named my lodgings in Covent Garden. 
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" And I hare a cousin. Sir," I aaid, " who hu bidden me 
to hia hoDM in Hare Street. I shall be here or there." 

" Hia name? " 

" Thomas Jermyn, Sir." 

The King nodded. 

" I -will remember Uiat," he said. " Well, it may be a 
long time before I hare anything more to say to Hia Holiness. 
' He that will not when he ma y ' ' Yon know all aboat 
that, I snppoae, Mr. Mallock?" 

" I know that Yonr Majesty has the reunion of Chriatendom 
at heart," I said discreetly. 

" Yes, yes ; I understand," said Charles. " I have re- 
ceived very favourable accounts of you, sir. And your 
letters, which are for the public eye, are perfectly in order. 
Well; I will remember, Mr. Mallock. Meanwhile yon had 
best not shew yourself at Court in public too much." (And 
this he said very earnestly.) 

He put out bis hand to be kissed. 

" And yon will give my compliments to my brother James," 
he aaid. 

One of the apaniels snored in his sleep as I went out 
again. 
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CHAPTEE III 

Mr iatervieir with the Doke wu a, veiy differait matter. 
I was informed at his lodgings that he was not yet come 
from tennis; and upon asking how long he would be, or if 
I might go to the tenuis-conrt, was told that he mij^t be 
half an hour yet, and that I mi^t go there if I wished; so 
I went op from the river again, witii a fellow they sent to 
guide me, down through the Stone Gallery, across the Privy 
Garden, and so across the stoeet, midway between the gates, and 
so by the Dnke of Monmouth's lodgings to the teonis-conrt- 
Here, as I went across the street, I caught sight of the sen- 
tries changing guard. These were the Coldstream Guards, 
in their red coats; for it was these foot-goards who did duty 
for the most part in the Palace and round about at the 
gates. The other troops about His Majesty were, first the 
King's Guards proper, who attended liim when he rode out; 
these were in boff coats and cuirasses, very well mounted, 
and very gay with ribbons and velvet and gold lace and 
what not: and to each troop of these were attached a com- 
pany of grenadiers with their grenades. Besides these were 
the Blues, also cavalry; and the dragoons, who were infantry 
on horseback, and carried bayonets. Of the foot-soldiers, 
such as the Buffs, moat were mousquetaires ; but some trailed 
pikes, and every one of them had a sword. These troops I 
saw constantly in town; besides the Yoemen who were closely 
attached to the person of his Sacred Majesty. 

It was by the Dnke of Monmouth's lodgings that I had 
my first sight of the Duke of Monmouth himself; for as I 
came towards the archway, by which were the lodgings of 
my Lady Suffolk, be himself came ont from his own. I did 
not know who he was, until the fellow by me saluted him and 
doffed his cap, whereupon I did the same. I think I have 
never seen a more handsome lad in all my life (for he looked 
no morCf though h^ was near thirty years old^. His face 
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was as smooth as a ^I's, though not at all effeminate; he 
had a high aDd merry look irith him, and bore himself, wi^ 
his two friends, like a prince; he had violet eyes and arched 
bnrirs over them. It is piteous to me now to think of his 
end, and that it iraa against his uncle by blood (whom I 
was to see presently) that he rebelled later, and by his ancle 
that he was condemned; and it is yet more piteous to think 
hov be met that end, crying and cringing for fear of his 
life, both in the ditch in which he was discovered, and after- 
ward in prison. He looked very kindly on me as be passed, 
lifting bis hand to bis bat; but I think be would not have 
so looked if he had kno#n aU about me; for he was as venom- 
oos against the Catholics as a man could be, or at least feigned 
himself bo, for I think be had not a great deal of religion at ' 
any time. But be was to know me better afterwards. 

When I came up into the gallery of the tennis-court I fonnd 
it pietty full; yet not so full but that I could get a sight of 
the players. The Duke was in the court of the didan* when 
I first came in, so I could see no more of him than his bock 
and bis cropped head; but when, after two chacet he crossed 
oTcr, I had a good view of him. 

He was more heavily built than Charles; but bis features 
were not unlike the King's, though be was fairer in com- 
plexion, I suppose; and his lip was shorter, and he wore no 
hair on his face. He had somewhat of a heavier ' look too 
in bis face, without the fire that burned like embers in his 
brother's eyes. All this I noticed somewhat of, even from 
the gallery, thongh he was all a-sweat with bis exercise. 

I had left word with one of the men below as to my name 
and my bQalness; and when the game was ended and the 
Duke went out, I remained still upstairs for a little, think- 
ing that perhaps another would be played, and tihen perhaps 
he would send for me. But a servant came up presently 
and told me I was to follow to the Stone Gallery, where 
the Duke would walk for a while before changing his clothes, 
as his custom was. This Stone Gallery, as I had seen, was 
roofed, with skylights in it, arid had presses of books all 
along the walls, together with collections of all kinds. 
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When I came to the GftUery be wu at tbc further cad, 
walking with Sir Robert Murray, as I learned afterwarda> 
who was a, very earnest Protestant, but always at Court; 
but when he saw me he sent Sir Robert away and beckoned to 
tne to come. So I went up to him and kissed hia band, and 
he bade me walk with him for a little. (He had put on a 
cloak and hat to prevent his taking cold.) 

Now bis manner was wholly different from His Majesty's. 
There was a courtesy always in Charles that was not in 
James; for the Duke said nothing as to hia receiving me 
here in hia tUihabUle, but began immediately to talk in a 
low voice. 

" I am pleased that you are come to England, Mr. Maltock. 
I have had news of yon from R(»ne." 

Then he asked very properly of the Holy Father^ and of a 
Cardinal or two tbat he knew; and I answered him as well 
as I could. But I very soon saw that His Royal Highness 
wanted nothing like wit from me: be was somewhat of a 
solemn man, and bad great ideas of bis rights, and that all 
men who were below his own station should keep. their own. 
He desired deference and attention above all things. 

He spoke presently of Catholics in En^and. 

" God hath blest ns very highly," he said, " both in numbers 
and inflnence. But we can well do with more of both; for 
I never heard of any cause that could not. There is a feeling 
against ns in many quarters, but it is leas considerable every 
year. You are to attach yourself to His Majesty, I under- 
stand? " 

" But I am to have no place or office, sir," I said. " I am 
rather to be at His Majesty's disposal — to fetch and carry, 
I may say, if he should need my services." 

His Highness looked at me sidelong and swiftly; and I 
understood that he did not wish any originality even in 
Speech. 

" We must all be discreet, however," he said — (though I 
suppose there was never any man less discreet than himself, 
especially when he most needed to be so). "It is useless 
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to Bay tliat we are altogeUier loved; for ve are not. But 70a 
will soon acquaint yoorself with sU our politics." 

I did not 887 that I had already done so; bat aianred him 
that I would do my best. 

" As a general guide, I may lay," he wmt on; "where 
there Is Whiggery, there is disloyalty, however mnch the 
Whigs may protest. They say they desire a king as moch 
as any; but it is not a .k^g that they want, but his shadow 

He talked on in this manner for a little, for we had the Gal- 
lery to ourselves, telling me, what I knew very well already, 
that the Catholics and the High Charchmcn were, as a whole, 
statmch Boyaliats; but that the rest, especially those of 
the old Covenanting blood, still were capable of mischief. 
He did not tell me ontright that it was largely against his 
own soccesaion that the disaffection was directed; nor that 
the Dnke of Monmonth waa his rival; Imt he told me enough 
to show that my own information waa correct enough, and 
that In the political matters my weight, such as it was, must 
be thrown on to the side of t^e Tories — as the other party 
was nicknamed. I understood, even in that first conversa- 
tion with him, why he was so little loved; and I remembered, 
with inward mirth, how His Majesty once, upon being remon- 
strated with by his brother for walking oat so freely without 
a guard, answered that he need have no fears ; for " they 
will never kill me," said he, " to set you upon the throne." 

" Yon have seen Father Whitbread, no doubt," said the 
Duke suddenly. 

" No, sir. I waited to pay my homage first to His Majesty 
and to yourself." 

He nodded once or twice at that 

" Yes, yes; but yon will see him presently, I take it. Yon 
could not have a better gnide. Wh y — " 

He broke off on a sndden. 

" Why here Is Qie man himself," he said. 

A man in a sober suit waa indeed approaching, as His 
Highness spoke. He waa of about the middle-sise, clean- 
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ahaven, of a grave and kindly face, and resembled aach a 
man as a lawyer or physician miglit be. He was dressed 
in all points like a layman, though I suppose it was tolerably 
well known what he waB> if not his came. 

He saluted as he came near, and made as if he would have 
passed us. 

" Mr. Whitbread ! Mr. Whitbread ! " cried the Duke. 

The priest turned and bowed again, uncovering as he 
did so. T&en he came up to the Duke and kissed his hand. 

" I was on my way to see your Royal Highness," he said, 
"but when I saw yon were in company " 

" Why, this is Mr, Mallock, come from BomCj who haa 
letters to you. This will sAve you a journey, Mr. Mallock." 

The priest and I saluted one another; and I found his face 
and manner very pleasant 

" I have heard of yon, Mr, Mallock," he said, " but I hope 
His Highness is misinformed, and that this will not save you 
a journey, after all." 

" J was just telling this gentleman,"- broke in the Duke, 
as we continued our walking, " that he must take you for 
his mentor, Mr. Whitbread, in these difficult times. Mr. 
Mallock seems very young for his business, but I suppose 
that the Holy Father knows what he is about," 

" The Holy Father, sir," I said, " has committed himself 
in no sort of way to me. I am scarcely more than a free- 
lance who has had his blessing." 

" Well, well; it is all the same thing," said James a little 
impatiently. " Free-lance or drilled soldier — ^they fight for 
the same cause." 

He continued to talk in the same manner for a litUe, as 
if for my instruction; and I listened with all the meekness 
I had. He did not tell me one word which I did not already 
know; but I had perceived by now what kind of man he 
was — well intentioned, no doubt, as courageous as a lion, and 
as impatient of opposition, and not a little stupid: at least 
he had not a tenth of his brother's wits, as all the world 
knew. He solemnly informed me therefore of what all the ■ 
world knew, and I listened to him. 
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When he dismissed me at last, Iiowercr, he remembered to 
ask where I lodged, and I told him. 

" A very good place too," he said. " I am glad your 
cousin had the sense to pot you there. Then I will remember 
you, if I need you for anything." 

" I will go with Mr. Mallock," said the priest, " if Your 
Royal Highness will permit. I came but to pay my respects; 
and it is a little late." 

The Duke nodded; and gave us his hand to kiss. 

As we went out through the Courtyard, Father Whitbread 
pointed out a few things to me which he thought might be 
of interest; and I liked the man more at every step. He 
was a complete man of the world, with a certain gentle irony, 
yet none the less kindly for it. He did not say one dis- 
paraging word of anyone, nor any hint of criticism at His 
Royal Highness; yet he knew, and I knew that he knew, and 
he knew that again, that our Catholic champion was a shade 
disappointing; and that, not in his vices only — of which 
my Lady Soutbesk could have given an account — but in that 
which I am forced to call hia stupidity. But, after all, our 
Saviour uttered a judgment generally as to the children of 
light and the children of this world, that must always be 
our consolation when our friends are dull or perverse. 
Father Whithread only observed emphatically that the Duke 
was a man of excellent heart. 

He shewed me the windows of a number of lodgings on 
the way, and the direction of a great many more: for indeed 
this Palace of Whitehall was liker a little town than a house. 
Father Patricks, he said, had a lod|^g near the Pantry, which 
he shewed me. 

" There be some of us priests who have an affinity, do you 
not think, Mr. Mallock? with pantries and batteries and 
such like — good sound men too, many of them. I have not 
a word to say against Mr. Patricks." 

He shewed me too how the Palace was in four quarters, of 
which two were divided from two by Whitehall itself and 
the street between the gatohousea. That half of it that was 
nearer to the Park held the tennis-court and the cock-pit and 
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tbe lodgings of the Duke of MonmoaUi and other* ne«Kr 
Wesbninster, and the other halt the Horse Guards and the 
bairacks: and that nearer the river held, to the south the 
Stone Gallery, the Priry Garden, the Bowling Green and a 
great number of lodgings amongst which were those of the 
King and of bis brother and Prince Rupert, and of the 
Queen too, as well as of their more immediate attendants — 
and this part contained what was left of the old Yoii: House ; 
to the north was another court surioonded by lodg^gs, the 
Wood-Yard, the two courts called Scotland Yard, and the 
clock-honse at the extremity, nearest Charing Cross. In the 
very midst of the whole Palace, looking upon Whitehall it- 
self, was the Banqueting House where His Majesty dined 
in state, and from a window of which King Charles the First, 
of blessed memory, went oat to lose his head. Indeed as we 
went by the end of the Banqueting Hoose the trumpets blew 
for mpper; and we saw a great number of cooks and scnlliona 
run past with dishes on their beads. 

As we went np Whitehall, Mr. Whithread began to speak 
of more intimate things. 

" You are a stranger in England, Mr, Mallock, I think," 

I told him I had not been in the country for seven years. 

"You will find a great many changes," he said; "and I 
think we are on the ere of some more. Certainly Hia 
Majesty has wonderfully established his position; and yet, 
if you understand me, there is a great and growing dis- 
affection. It is the Catholic Faith that they fear; and I 
cannot help thinking that Some victims may be required 
again presently, though I do not know what they can allege 
against ns. There is a deal of feeling, too, against the 
Queen; she has borne no children — that is tme; but the main 
part of it arises from her religion: and so with tbe Duke of 
York also. Certainly we are in the fashion in one way: 
but those who are on the top of the wave moit always look 
to come down snddenly." 

Here again. Father Whitbread did not tell me anything 
that I did not know; yet be pnt matters together as I had 
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not lieard tbem pnt before; toad he seemed to me altogether 
a. shrewd kind of man whose jodgment I might very well 
rely Dpon; and as ve went up the Strand he spoke ag^ of 
the Queen. 

" His Majesty hath been urged again and again to divorce 
her; but he will not. He said to the Duke himself in my 
healing one day that on innocent woman should never suffer 
throogh him — which is good hearing. But Her Majesty is 
not very happy, I am afraid." 

When we came to the Maypole, which I had already seen, 
in the midst of the Strand, he spc&e to me of how it had 
been carried there and set up with great rejoicing, after the 
Restoration. It was a great structure, hung about by a crown 
and a vane; and he said that it stood as a kind of symbol 
against Puritanism. 

" There are many," he told me, " who would poll it down 
to-morrow if they could, as if it were some kind of idol." 

He saw me as far as the door of my lodgings; but he 
would not come in. He said that he had no great desire to 
be known more widely than be was at present known. 

" Bnt if you have time to come in to-morrow morning about 
ten o'clock to Mr. Fenwick'a lodgings in Drury Lane — over 
the baker's shop — I shall be there, and Mr. Ireland also — all 
Fathers of our Society; and I will very gladly make yon 
known to them. My own lodgings are in Weld Street — at 
the Ambassador's." 

I thanked him for hia kindness, and said I would be there ; 
and so I bade him good-nighL 

Although I had learned very few things that day which I 
had not known already, I felt that evening as I sat at supper, 
and afterwards, in the coffee house at 17, Fleet Street (which 
he recommended to mt) that I knew them in a different 
manner. For I had spoken with some of the principal actors, 
and, above all, with the King himself. My cousin questioned 
me delightedly upon my experiences when we were alone 
with our pipes at one end of the great room that had been 
a council-chamber; and related to me all his own experience!' 
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irltfa the King at great length; and how Charles had made 
to him some vitty remarks which I think most have lost in 
the telling, for they were not witty at all when I heard 
them. It appeared that my cousin had spoken with the 
King three or four times, at City-banqnets and snch like; and 
he would know all that His Majesty had said to me. Bat 
much I woald not tell him, and some I could not: I conld 
not that is, even if I would, have conveyed to faim the strange 
compassion that I felt, and the yet more strange affection, 
for this King who might have done so much, and who did so 
little — except what he should not; and I would not on any 
account tell him of what the King had said as to Rome and 
his desires and procrastinations. But I told him how I had 
met Father Whitbread, and how I was to go and see him 
on the morrow. 

" Why, I will come with yon myself," he said. " I know 
Mr. Fenwick's lodgings very well: and we will ride after- 
wards as far as Waltham Cross, and lie there; and so to 
Hare Street for dinner next day." 

All the way home again, and when my Cousin Dorothy was 
gone to bed, and we sat over a couple of tankards of College 
Ale, he would talk of nothing but the Jesuits. 

" They are too sealons," he said. " I am as good a Cath- 
olic as any man in England or Rome; but I like not this 
over-seal. They arc everywhere, these good fathers; and 
it will bring trouble on them. They hold their consults even 
in London, which I think over-rash; and no man knows what 

passes at them. Now I myself " and so his tongue 

wagged on, telling of his own excellence and prudence, and 
even his own spirituality, while his eyes watered with the ale 
that he drank, and bis face grew ererjuore red. And yet 
there was no true simplicity in the man; he had that kind 
of cunning that is eked out .with winks and becks and nods 
that all the world could see. He talked of my Comin 
Dorothy, too, and her virtues, and what a great lady she 
would be some day when these virtues were known; and he 
declared that in spite of this he would never let her go to 
Court; and then once more he went back again to his earlier 
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talk of the cormptions there, and of wbat my Lady this «nd 
Her Grace of that had said and done and thought. 

Mr. Fenvick's lodgings in Dmry Lane were such as any 
man might h^ve. The Jesuit Fathers lived apart in London 
—Father Whitbread in the City, Father Ireland in Hnssell 
Street; and Father Harcourt, who was called the " Bector 
of London," I heard, in Duke Street, near the arch — lest too 
much attention should be drawn to them if they were all 
together. They were pleasant quiet men, and received me 
very kindly — for my cousin who had forgot some matter he 
had to do before he went into the country, was gone down 
into the City to see to it. Mr. Grove, whom I learned later 
to be a lay brother of the Society, opened the door to me; 
and shewed me to the room where they were all three together. 

They were all three of them just such men as you might meet 
anywhere, in coffee-houses or taverns, none of them imder 
forty or over sixty years old. Father Harcourt was seventy 
— ^but he was not there. They were in sober suits, such as a 
lawyer might wear, and carried swords. These were not 
all the Jesuits thereabouts; for I heard them speak of Father 
John Gavan and Father Anthony Tomer (who were in the 
country on that day), and others. 

As I talked with them, and gave my news and listened to 
theirs, again and again J thought of the marvelloD^ misjudg- 
ments that were always passed upon the Society; of how 
men such as these were always thought to be plotting and 
conspiring, and how any charge against a Jesuit was always 
taken as proven scarcely before it was stated; and that not by 
common men only, but by educated gentlemen too, who should 
know better. For their talk was of nothing but of the most 
harmless and Christian matters, and of such simplicity that 
no man who heard them could doubt their sincerity. It is 
true that they spoke of such things as the conversion of Eng- 
land, and of the progress that the Faith was making; and 
they told many wonderful stories of the religion of the com- 
mon people in country places, and how a priest was received 
by them as an angel of God, and of their marvellous goodness 
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and congtancy ondei the bitterest trials; but so, I take it, 
vould the Apostles themselves have spoken in Borne and 
Asia and Jerusalem. Bat as to the disloyalty that was after- 
wards charged against them, still less of any hatred or mnr- 
derous designs, there was not one such thought that passed 
through any of their minds. 

It was a plain bat well-furnished chamber in which we 
sat. Beneath the windows folks came and went continnally. 
There were hangings on the wall; sod a press fnll of books 
and papers, and two or three tables; bat there was no con- 
cealment of anything, nor thoaght of it. TbroDgh the door 
I saw Mr. Grove laying for dinner. 

" But you will sarely stay for dinner," said Father Fen- 
wick, when I said that I mast be gone presently. 

I told him that I was to ride to Waltham Cross with my 
cousins, and that I was to meet them for dinner first at the 
coffee-honse beside the Maypole in the Strand. 

" And to Hare Street to-morrow, then," said Father Whit- 
bread — or Mr. White as he was called sometimes. 

I told him, Yes ; and that I did not know how long 1 should 
be there. 

" The King will be at Windsor next month, I think," he 
said; "but he will be back again for August. You had 
best be within caU then, if he should send for you." (For 
I had told them all freely what had passed between myself 
and His Majesty, and what His Holiness had said to me 
too.) 

" You can command any of us at any time," he added, 
"if we can be of service to you. There are so many folks 
of all kinds, here, there and everywhere, that it is near im- 
possible for a stranger to take stock of them all; and it may 
be that our experience may be of use to yoa, to know whom 
to trust and of whom to beware. Bnt the most safe rule in 
these days is. Trust no man till you know him, and not en- 
tirely even then. There are men in this City who would 
sell their souls gladly if any could be fonnd to give them 
anything for it; how much more then, if they could turn a 
penny or two by selling you or me or another in their stead ! " 
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I flionked bim for his iraming; and told him that I wonld 
indeed bc on my gaard. 

" Least of all," he said, " woold I tnut those of my own 
boosehold. I know your consln for a Catholic, Mr. MaUock, 
hot yon irill forgive me for saying that it is from Catholics 
that we have to fear the most. I do not mean by that that. 
Mr. Jermyn is not excellent and sincere; for I know nothing 
of him except what yon have told me yourself. But zeal 
without discretion is a very firebrand; and prudence without 
zeal may become somethiag very like cowardice; and either 
of these two things may injure the Catholic cause irreparably 
in the days that are coming. St. Peter's was the one, and 
Judas', I take it, was tbe other ; for I hold Judas to have been 
by far the greater coward of the two." 

When I came out into the passage with him, I kneeled down 
and asked his blessing; for I knew that this was of a truth 
a man of God. 
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CHAPTER IV 

It wm a little after noon next day that first ve saw the 
Norman church npon the hill, and then the roofs of Hare 
Street. 

I had been astonished at the badness of the roads from 
LoDdon, coming as I had from Rome, where paved ways go 
out in every direction. We came out by Bishopsgate, by the 
Ware road, and arrived at Waltbam Cross a Uttle before sun- 
set, riding through heavy dust that had hardly been laid at 
all by the recent rains. We rode armed, with four servants^ 
besides my Cousin Dorothy's maid, for fear of the highway- 
men who bad robbed a coach only last week between Wai% 
and London. My Cousin Dorothy rode a white mare named 
Jenny which mightily became her. We lay at the Four 
Srtant at Waltham Cross, and went out before supper to see 
the Cross which was erected where Queen Eleanor's body 
bad lain — of which the last was at Charing Cross — and I was 
astonished that the Puritans had not more mutilated it. The 
beds were pretty comfortable, and the ale excellent, so that 
once more my Cousin Tom drank too much of it. And so, 
early in the morning we took horse again, and rode through 
Fuckeridge, where we left for the first time the road by which 
the King went to Newmarket, when he went through Royston ; 
and we found the track very bad thenceforward. My Cousin 
Tom carried with him, though for no purpose except for show, 
a map by John Ogilby which shows all the way from London 
to King's Lynn, very ingeniously, and which was made after 
the Heatoration to encourage road traffic again; but it was 
pleasant for me to look at it from time to time and see what 
progress we made towards Honuead Magna which is the 
parish in which Hare Street lies. 

Now it was very pleasant for me to ride, as I did a good 
deal, with my Cousin Dorothy; for her father, for a great 
part, rode with the men and cracked stories with them. 
For journeying with a person sets up a great deal of intimacy; 
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and acqaointaiice progresses at least as swiftly as the joumey 
itself. She spoke to me very freely of her father, though 
never as a daughter should not; and told me how distressed 
she was -sometimes at the quantity of ale and strong waters 
that he drank. She told me also how seldom it was that a 
Catbohc could hear mass at Hare Street: sometimes, she said, 
a priest would lie there, and say mass in the attic; but not 
very often; and sometimes if a priest were in the neigfaboor- 
hood they would ride over and hear mass wherever he hap- 
pened to be. The house, she said, lay near upon the road, 
so that they would hear a good deal of news in this way. 
But she told me nothing of another matter — for indeed she 
could not — which distressed her; though I presently guessed 
it for myself, as will appear in the course of this tale. 

My horse, Peter (as I had named him after the Apostle 
when I bought him at Dover), was pretty weary as we came 
in sight of the church of Hormead Parva; for I had given 
him plenty to do while I was in London; and he stumbled 
three or four times. 

"We are nearly home," said my Cousin Dorothy; and 
pointed with her whip, 

" It is pleasant to bear such a word," I said: " for, as for 
me, I have none." 

She said nothing to that; and I was a little ashamed to 
have said it; for nothing is easier than to touch a maid's 
heart by playing Othello to her Desdemona. 

" I have no business to have said that, cousin," I vent 
on presently; " for England is all home to me just now." 

" I hope yon will find it so, cousin," she said. 

The country was pret^ enough through which we rode; 
though in no ways wonderful. It was pasture-land for the 
most part, with woods here and there; and plenty of hollow 
ways (all of which were marked upon the map with great 
accuracy), by which drovers brought their sheep to the high- 
way, I saw also a good many fields of corn. The hills were 
lowish, and ran in lines, with long valleys between; and there 
was one such on the right as we came to Hare Street, through 
which flowed a little stream, nearly dry in the s 
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Tbe house itaelf was the greatest hooae in the Tillage, and 
hty at the further end of it upon the right; sheltered from the 
road by limes, in the midst of which was the gateway, and 
the home twenty yards within. My Cousin Tom came up 
with uB as we entered the village, and shewed me with a 
great deal of pride his new iron gate jnst set up, with a 
twisted top. 

" It is the finest little gate for ten miles round," he said, 
" and cost me near twenty pound." 

We rode past the gate, however, into the yard just beyond; 
' and here there was a great barking of dogs set up; and two 
or three men ran out. I helped my Consin Dorothy from her 
horse; and then all three of us went through a side-door to 
the front of the house. 

The house without was of timber and plaster, very solidly 
built, but in no way pretentions; and the plaster was stamped, 
in panels, with a kind of comb-pattern in half circles, pe- 
cnhar, my cousin told me, to that part of the country. 
Within, it was very pleasant There was a little passage as 
we came in, and to right and left lay the Great Chamber (aa 
it was called), and the dining-room. Beyond the little pas- 
sage was the staircase, panelled all the way up, with the in- 
struments of the Passion and other emblems carved on a row 
of the panels ; and at the foot of the staircase on the right lay 
a little parlour, very pretty, with hangings presenting the 
knights of the Holy Grail riding upon their Quest. Upon the 
left of the staircase, lay a paved hall, with a little pantry 
under the stairs, to the left, and the kitchens running out to 
the back; and opposite to them, enclosing a little grassed 
court, the brewhouse and the bakehouse. Behind all lay the 
kitchen gardens; and behind the brewhouse a row of old yews 
and a part of the lawn, that also ran before the house. The 
house was of three stories high, and contained about twenty 
rooms with the attics. 

It is strange how some houses, upon a first acquaintance 
with them, seem like old friends; and how others, though 
one may have lived in them fifty years are never familiar 
to those who live in them. Now Hare Street House was one 
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of the first kind. This very day that I first set eyes on it, 
it waa as if I had lived there as a child. The sunlight 
streamed into the Great Chamber, and past the yews into the 
parlour; and upon the lawns outside; and the noise of the bees 
in the limes was as if an organ played softly; and it was all 
to me as if I had known it a hundred years. 

My Cousin Tom carried me upstairs presently to the Guest- 
chamber — a great panelled room, with a wide fire-place, 
above llie dining-room — that I might wash my hands and 
face before dinner; and my heart smote me a little for all my 
thoughts of him, for, when all was said, be had received me 
very hcnpltably, and was now bidding me welcome again, 
and that I must live there as long as I would, and think of 
it as my home. 

" And here," he said, opening a door at the foot of the 
bed, " is a little closet where your man can hang your 
clothes; it looks out upon the yard; and my room is beyond 
it, over the kitchen." 

I thanked him again and again for his kindness; and so he 
left me. 

We dined below presently, very excellently. The room 
was hung with green, with panels of another pattern upon 
it; and the dishes were put in through a little batch from 
the kitchen passage. My man James waited with the rest, 
and acquitted lumself very well. Then after dinner, when 
the servants were gone away, my Cousin Tom carried me 
out, with a mysterious air, to the foot of the stairs. 

" Now look well round you. Cousin Roger," he said, when 
be bad me standing there; "and see if there be anything 
that would draw your attention," 

I looked this way and that but saw nothing; and said so. 

" Have you ever beard of Master Owen," be said, " of 
^orious memory P " 

" Why, yes," I said, " he was a Jesuit lay-brother, martyred 
under Elizabeth: and he made hiding-boles, did he not?" 

" Well; he hatb been at work here. Look again. Cousin 
Roger." 
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I tamed and saw my Cousin Dorothy smiling — (and it 
vas a very pretty sight too!) — but there was nothing else 
to be seen. I beat with my foot; and it rang a little hollow. 

" No, no ; those are the cellars," said my Cousin Tom. 

I beat then upon the walls, here and there; but to no pur- 
pose ; and then upon the stairs. 

" That is the sloping roof of the pantry, only," said my 
Cousin Tom. 

I confessed myself outwitted; and then with great mirth 
he shewed me how, over the door into the pared ball, there 
was a space large enough to hold three or four men; and 
bow the panels opened on this side, as well as into the 
kitchen passage on the other. 

" A priest or suchlike might very well lie here a week or 
two, might be not? " asked my Cousin Tom delightedly; " and 
if the sentry was at the one side, he might be fed from 
the other. It is cunningly contrived, is it not? A man has 
but to leap up here from a chair ; and he is safe." . 

I praised it very highly, to please him; and indeed it was 
very curious and ingenious. 

" But those days are done," I said. 

"Who can tell that?" he cried — (though a week ago he 
bad told me the same himself). "Some priest might very 
well be flying for his life along this road, and turn in here. 
Who knows whether it may not be so again ? " 

I said no mote then on that point; though I did not be- 
lieve him. 

" And there is one more matter I must shew yon in your 
own chamber; if you have any private papers and suchlike." 

Then he shewed me in my own room, by the bead of the 
bed that stood along the wall, how one of the panels slid 
back from iXa place, discovering a little space behind where a 
man might very well keep his papers or his money. 

" Not s living soul," he said, " knows of that, besides 
Dolly and myself. You are at liberty to use that. Cousin 
Roger, if you like." 

I thanked him; and said I would do so, 
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The rest of that day I spent in going about the hoase, 
and acqaajpting myself with it all. My Cooain Dorothy 
sheired me the rooms. Her own was a httle one at the head 
of the stairs; and she told me, smiling, that a ghost was said 
to walk there. 

" But I hare never been troubled with it," she said. " It 
is a tall old woman, they say, who comes np the stairs and 
into the room; but she does no harm to anyone." 

Next her room, along the front of the house, lay two other 
greater rooms, one with a fire-place and one without: then 
was my chamber, and then her father's: and upstairs were 
the attics where the men lay. The maids lay in two little 
rooms above the kitchen. 

It was mighty pleasant to me to be with my Cousin 
Dorothy. She had changed her riding clothes into others 
more suitable for a coimtry maid — ^with a white starched 
neckerchief that came down upon her shoulders, and a grey 
dress and petticoat below that. Her sleeves were short, as 
the custom is in the country, with great linen cuffs folded 
back upon them, so as to leave her hands and arms to the 
elbow free for her occupations. But most of all I loved her 
simplicity and her quietness and her discretion. Her father 
bade her expressly to shew me all the house; or she woald 
not have done it, for she was very maidenly and modest; 
hut as Boon as he said that, she did it without affectation. 
She shewed me the parlour too, with the hangings upon the 
walls, and the chapel of the Grail, with the Grail itself upon 
an altar within, flanked by two candlesticks, that was repre- 
sented over the fire-place. She came out with me too to 
shew me the bakehouse where the baking was already begun, 
and the brewhouse — both of which too were all built of 
timber and plaster; and there my Cousin Tom came upon 
us, and carried me off to see his garden and his pasture; 
for he farmed a few acres about here, and made a good profit 
out of it: and it was while I walked with him that for the 
first time I understood what his intention was towards me. 

He was speaking, aa he very often did, of bis danghter 
Dorothy — ^which I had taken to be a father's affection only. 
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(We verc walking at the time up and down in tbe paatore 
below the gaiden; and tbe house lay visible among the gar- 
dens, very fair and peaceful -with tbe sunlight upon it.) 

" She will be something of an heiress," he said; " and when 
I aay that, I do not mean that she will have as many acres 
as yourself. But she will have near a thousand pound a 
year ao soon as poor Tom Jermyn dies: and I may die any 
day, for I am short in the neck, and might very well be taken 
with an apoplexy. I wiab above all things then, to see her 
safely married before I go — to some solid man who will care 
for her. There la a plenty of Proteatanta about here, that 
WQold have her; for she ia a wonderful honsewife, and as 
pure as Diana too." 

He paused at that; and looked at me in that cunning way 
of his that I mjaliked so much. Yet even now I did not 
see what he would be at; for gentlemen do not usually fling 
their daughters at the head of any man ; and be knew nothing 
of me but that I was pretty rich and would be more so one 
day. But I suppose that that waa enough for him. 

" I had thought at one time," he went on, " of sending her 
to Court. I could get her in, under the protection of my 
Lady Arlington. But the Court is no place for a maiden 
who knows nothing of the world. What would you advise, 
Couain Boger? I would not have her marry a Protestant, 
if I could help it." 

And with that he looked at me again. 

Then, all of a sudden I saw his meaning; and my heart 
stood still; for not only did his words reveal him to me, but 
myself also; and I understood why he had questioned me so 
closely in town, as to my fortune. I cannot say at this time 
that I loved my Cousin Dolly — for I had not known that I 
loved ber — but bis words were very effective. Indeed I bad 
not thought to marry, though I was free to do go; for s 
novice does not quickly shake off bis monkiabness. I had 
thought far more of the mission I waa come to England 
upon, and what I could accomplish, with God's blessing, 
for Christ and His Church. But, aa I aay, my heart stood 
Btill when my cousin said that to me; for, as in a visioiij 
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I «aw myself here as her husband, and her as my wife, in 
this house among its gardens. Here we might live a life 
which even the angels might envy— harmless, innocent, sep- 
arate from sinners, as the Apostle says — not accomplishing, 
maybe, any great thin^, bnt at least refraiiung from the 
hindering of God's Kingdom. The sommets would come and 
go, and we still be here, with our children growing about 
ns, to inherit the place and the name, such as it was. And 
no harm done, no vows broken, no offence to any. Such 
thoughts as these did not as yet shew any very great ardour 
of love in me; and indeed I had not got this yet; but she 
was the first maid I had ever had any acquaintance with, at 
least for some while; and this no doubt, had Us effect upon 
me. All this came upon me of a sudden; and as I lifted 
my eyes I saw my Cousin DoUy's sunbonnet going among 
the herbs of the garden; and saw her in my mind's eye too 
as I had seen her just now, cool and innocent and good, with 
that touch of hidden £re in her eyes that draws a man's heart. 
Neither had she looked unkindly on me: our intimacy had 
made wonderful progress, though I had known her scarcely 
more than a week: she had spoken to me of her father, too, 
as one would speak only to a friend. Yet I couM not say one 
word of this to him; for he had not said anything explicit to 
me: and I knew, too, that I must give myself time; for a man 
does not, if he is wise, change the course of his life on an 
instant's thought Yet I most not say No outright, and 
thereby, maybe, bang the door on my new hopes. 

" I could not advise yon at present," I said. " I do not 
know my cousin well cnoagh to advise anything. I am one 
with you so far as concerns the Court: I cannot think that 
any Catholic father should send his daughter into such a 
den of lions — and worse. And I am one with you as con- 
cerns marrying her to a Protestant. Yet I can say no more 
at present." 

And at that my Cousin Tom looked at me in such a 
manner as near to ruin his own scheme; for bis eyes said, if 
his mouth did not, that now we understood one another; and 
were a|>on the same side, or at least not opposed; and Co 
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think that I was leagaed with him against her made my heart 
hot vith anger. 

"Very well," he said; "we will say no more at present." 
And he bade me observe an old ram that was regarding us, 
with a face not onlike Coosin Tom's own: bat I suppose 
that he did not know this. 

In this manner, then, began onr life at Hare Street; for 
I was there six weeks before I went back again to London 
in the way I shall relate presently. The days were passed 
for the most time, from rising until dinner, upon the farm, 
or in hunting; for we rode out now and again with the 
neighbours after a stag who had come from the woods. But 
we did not, because of the Papistry of the house, see a great 
deal of the neighbours, or they of us. The parson of Hor- 
mead came to see us now and again, and behaved ver;* 
civilly: but during those six weeks we had no sight of a 
priest, except once when we rode to Standon to hear mass. 
After dinner, I gave myself up to writing; for I thought that 
I could best serve His Holiness in this way, making my 
diary eacb day in shorthand (as I had learned from an 
Italian) ; and it is from that very diary that this narrative 
is composed; and I wrote too a report or two, apologizing 
for the poverty of it, which I determined to send to the Car- 
dinal Secretary as soon as I bad an opportunity. I read 
too a little Italian or Spanish or Frencb every day; and 
thus, for the most part kept to my chamber. But all my 
papers I put away each afternoon in the little hiding-place 
in my chamber ; and made excuse for keeping my room on the 
score of my practice in languages. 

We supped at five o'clock — which was the country hour; 
and after that, to me, came the best part of the day. 

For my Cousin Dorothy, I had learned, was an extraordi- 
nary fine musician. We had, of course, no music such as 
was possible in town; but she had taught a maid to play 
upon a fiddle, and herself played upon the bass-viol; and 
the two together would play in the Great Chamber after 
supper for an hour or two, when the dishes were washed. 
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In this maimer we had many a corrant and saraband; and 
I was able to prick down for them too some Italian mnaic I 
remembered, which she set for the two Instruments. Some- 
times, too, when Cotisin Tom was not too drowsy after his 
day and his ale, the three would sing and I wonld listen; 
for my Cousin Tom sang a plump bass very well when he 
was in the mood for it. As for me, I had bat a monk's 
voice, that is very well when all the choir is a-cry together, 
bnt not of much use nnder other circomstances. In this 
way tihea I made acqaaintance with a namber of songs — 
snch as Mr. Wise's " It is not that I love yon less " and his 
daet "Go, perjured man!" of which the words are taken 
from Herrick's " Hesperides," and of which the music was 
made by M>^- Wise (who was a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal) at His Majesty's express wish. 

I have many very pleasant memories of Hare Street, but 
I think none more pleasant than of the music in the Great 
Chamber. I would sit near the window, and see them in 
the evening light, with their faces turned to me; or, when 
it grew late with the candlelight upon them and their dresses: 
or sometimes when the evening was fair and warm I would 
sit out upon the lawn, and they at the window, and listen 
to the singing coming out of the candlelight, and see them 
move against it. My Cousin Dorothy would make herself 
fine in the evening — not, I mean, like a Court lady, for these 
dresses of hers were put away in lavender — but with a lace 
neckerchief on her throat and shoulders, and lace mfBes at 
her wrists. 

Yet all this while I made no progress with her or even 
with myself; for every time that I was alone with her, or 
when her father was asleep in his chair, a remembrance of 
what he had said came over me with a kind of sickness, and 
I could not say one word that might seem to set me on his 
side against her; and so I was torn two ways, and the very 
thing by which he had hoped to encourage me, (or rather 
to help himself) had the contrary effect, and silenced me 
when I might have spoken. 
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For I understood veiy well by now what was in his mind. 
He saw no prospect of marrying Dolly to a Protestant — or 
I take it, if I know the man, he would have leapt at it; 
neither was there any hope of marrying her to a Catholic; 
and as for his talk aboat my Lady Arlington I did not believe 
one word of it. Therefore, since I was at hand, and would 
be a wealthy man some day, and indeed even now did very 
well on my French rentei, he had set fais heart on this. It 
was not wholly evil; yet the cold-bloodedness of it affected 
me like a stink. . . , 

The matter ended, for the time, on the evening of the 
thirteenth of August, in the following manner, when my 
adventures, of which my life, ever since my sodience with 
our Most Holy Lord the Pope, had been but a prelude, 
properly began — ^those adventures for whose sake I have 
begun this transcript from my diary, and this adventure was 
pre-shadowed, as I think now, by one or two cniioas 
happenings. 

On the morning of the thirteenth of August, two days be- 
fore the Feast of the Assumption (on which we hod intended 
to hear mass again at Standon) my Cousin Dorothy came 
down a little late, and found as already over our oatbread 
and small beer which we were accastomed to take upon 
rising — and which was called our " morning." 

" I slept very ill," she said; and no more then. 

Afterwards, however, as I was lighting my pipe in the 
little court at the back of the house, she came oat and 
beckoned me in; and I saw that something was. amiss. I 
went after her into the little hung parlour and we sat down. 

" I slept very ill, cousin," she said again ; and I observed 
again that her eyes looked hollow. "And I dare not tell 
my father my fancies," she said, " for he Is terrified at such 
things; and has forbade the servants to speak of such 
things." 

" The tall old woman, then? " I said; for I had not forgot- 
ten what she bad told me before. 

" Yes," she said, smiling a little painfully — " and yet I 
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'was not at all afraid when the came; or when I Uwnght that 
she did." 

" Tell me the whole tale," I said. 

" I awakened about one o'clock this morning," she said, 
"and knew that my sleep was gone from me altogether. 
Yet I did not feel afraid or restless; bat lay there content 
enangh, expecting something, bat what it would be I did 
not know. The cocks were crowing as I awakened; and 
then were silent; and it appeared to me as if all the world 
were listening. After a while — I should say it was ten 
minutes or thereabouts — I turned over with my face to the 
wall; and as I did so, I beard a soft step coming up the 
stairs. One of the maids, thought I, late abed or early rising, 
for sickness. When the steps came to my door they ceased; 
and a hand was laid upon the latch; and at that I made to 
move ; but could not. Yet it was not fear that held me there, 
though it was like a gentle pricking all over me. Then 
the latch was lifted, and still I could not move, not even 
my eyes; and a person came in, and across the floor to 
my feed. And even then I could not move nor cry out. 
Presently the person spoke; but I do not know what she said, 
though it was only a word or two: but the voice came from 
high op, as almost from the canopy of the bed, and it was the 
voice of an old woman, speaking in a kind of whisper. I 
said nothing; for I could not: and then again the steps 
moved across the floor, and out of the door; and I beard 
the latch shut again; and then they passed away down the 
stairs." 

My Cousin Dorothy was pale as death by this time; and 
her blue eyes were set wide open. I made to take her by the 
hand; but I did not. 

" Yon were dreaming," I said; " it was the memory of the 
tale you have heard." 

She shook her head; but she said nothing. 

"Yoa have never had it before?" I asked. 

" Never," she said. 

" You must lie in another chamber for a week or two, 
and forget it." 
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" I cannot do that," she said, " My father would know 
of it." And she spoke so coniageonsly that I was re- 
assured. 

"Well; you must cry out if it comes again, Yoo can 
have your maid to sleep with you." 

" I might do that," she said; and then — 

"Cousin Boger; doth God permit these things to provide 
us against some danger? " 

" It may be so," I said, to quiet her; "but be sure that no 
harm can come of it." 

At that we heard her father calling her ; and she stood up. 

" I have told you as a secret. Cousin Boger; there most be 
no word to my father," 

I pledged myself to that; for I could see what a spirit 
she had; and we said no more about it then. 

As the day passed on, the sky grew heavy — or rather the 
air; for the sky was still blue overhead; only on the horiaon 
to the south the clouds that are called cumuli began to 
gather. The air was so hot too that I could scarcely 
bear to work, for I had set myself to take some plant-buttings 
in a little glass-house that was in the garden against the 
south wall; and by noon the sky was overcast. 

After dinner I went up to my chamber; and a great heavi- 
ness fell upon me, till I looked out of the window and saw 
that beyond the limes the clouds shewed a reddish tint that 
marked the approach of thunder; and at that grew reassured 
again; and not only for myself but for my Cousin Dorothy, 
whose tale had lain close on my heart Hirough the morning: 
for this thought I, is the explanation of it all; the maid 
was oppressed by the heat and the approaching storm, and 
fancied all the rest. 

I fell asleep in my chair, over my Italian; and when I 
awakened it was near supper-time, and the heaviness was 
upon me again, like lead; and my diary not written. 

After supper and some talk, I made excuse to do my 
writing; and as it was growing dark, and I was finishing, 
I heard music from the Great Chamber beneath. They were 
singing together a song I had not heard before; and I lis- 
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tened, veil pleased, pTOmiaing myaelf the pleasure too of 
going downstairs presently and hearing it. 

Between two of the verses, I heard on a sudden, over the 
hill-top beyond the village, the beat of a horse's hoofs, gal- 
loping; bat I thonght no more of it. At the end of the next 
rerse, even before it was finished, I heard the hoofs again, 
throngh the music; I ran to the window to see who rode so 
fast; and was barely in time to see a conrier, In a bine coat, 
dash past the new iron gate, polling at his horse as he did 
so; an instant later, I heard the horse torn in at the yard 
gate, and immediately the singing ceased. 

Aa I came down the stairs, I saw my Couain Dolly rnn out 
into the Inner lobby, and her face, in the dusk, was as white 
as paper; and the same instant there came a hammering at 
the ball door. 

"What is it? What is It?" cried she; and clung to me 
as I came down. 

I saw, through the inner door, my Cousin Tom unbolting 
the outer one; he had taken down a pistol that hung upon 
the wall, for the highwaymen waxed very bold sometimes; 
then when he opened the door, I heard my name. 

I went forward, and received from the courier, a sealed 
letter; and there, in the twilight I opened and read it. It 
was from Mr. Chi£Enck, bidding me come to town at once on 
King's business. 

" I most ride to town," I said. " Couain Tom, will you 
order my horse for me; and another for this man? I do 
not know when I shall be back again." 

And, as I aaid these words, I aaw my Cousin Dorothy's 
face looking at me from the dusk of the inner hall, and knew 
what was in her mind ; and that it was the matter of the tall 
old woman in her room. 
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CHAPTER V 

The storm was broken before we could set ont^ and tbe ride 
so far as Hoddesdon was such as I shall never forget; for 
the wind was violent against us ; and it was pitchy dark before 
we came even to Puckeridge; the thunder was as if great 
guns were shot off, or bags of marbles daahed on an oak floor 
overhead; and the countryside was as light as day onder the 
flashes, so that we coold see the trees and their shadows, and, 
I think, sometimes the green colour of them too. We wore, 
all three of us — the courier, I and my man James — horse- 
men's cloaks, but these were saturated within half an hour. 
We had no fear of highwaymen, even had we not been armed, 
for the artillery of heaven had long ago driven all other 
within doors. 

The hardest part of the journey was that I knew, no more 
than the dead— Indeed not so much — why it was that Mr. 
Chiffincb had sent for me. He had said nothing in bis letter, 
save that His Majesty wished my presence at once; and on 
the outside of the letter was written the word " Haste," three 
times over. I thought of a hundred matters that it might be, 
but none of them satisfied me. 

It is near forty miles from Hare Street to Whitehall; but 
so bad was tbe way that, though we changed horses at Walt- 
bam Cross — at the Four Swam — we did not come to London 
until eight o'clock in the morning; and it was half-past eight 
before we rode up to Whitehall. The last part of the jour- 
ney was pretty pleasant, for the rain held off; and it was 
strange to see the white hard light of tbe clouded dawn upon 
the fields and the trees. But by the time we came to London 
it was long ago broad day — ^by three or four hours at the 
least; and all the folks were abroad in the streets. 

I went straight to Mr. Chiffinch's lodgings, sending my 
man io the lodging in Covent Garden, to bestow the horses 
and to come again to the guard-house to await my orders. 
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Mr. Chiffinch was not witUn, for he Had not expected me so 
earlj} a servant told me; bat he had looked for my coming 
about eleven or twelve o'clock, and had given orders that I 
was to be taken to a closet to change my clothes If I needed 
it. This I did; and then was set down to break my fttst; and 
while I was at it, Mr. Chiffinch himself came in. 

He told me that I had done very well to come so swiftly; 
bnt be smiled a little as he said it. 

"His Majesty is closeted with one or two more imtil ten 
o'clock. I will send to let him know yon are come." 

I did not ask him for what business I had been sent for; 
since he did not choose to tell me himself; and he went out 
again. But he was presently back once more; and told me 
that His Majesty would see me at once. 

My mind waa all perturbed as I went with him in the rain 
across the passages: I felt as if some great evil threatened, 
but I could make no conjecture as to what it was about; or 
how it could be anything that was at once so sudden and that 
demanded my presence. We went straight up the stairs, and 
across the some ante-room; and Mr. Chiffinch flung open the 
door of the same little closet where I had spoken with the 
King, speaking my name as he did so. 

His Majesty was sitting in the very same place where he 
sat before, with his chair wheeled about, so that he faced 
three men. One of them I knew at once, for my cousin had 
pointed him out to me in the park — my Lord Danby, who 
was Lord Treasurer at this time — and he was sitting at the 
end of the great table, nearest to the King: on the other side 
of the table, nearer to me as I entered, were two men, upon 
whom I had never set eyes before — one of them, a little man 
in the dress of an apothecary or attorney; and the other a 
foolish-looking minister in his cassock and bands. All four 
tamed their eyes upon me as I came in, and then the two 
who were standing, turned them back again towards His 
Majesty. There was a heap of papers on the table below my 
Lord Danby's hand. 

His Majesty made a little inclination of his bead to me, but 
said nothing, putting out his hand ; and when I had kissed it, 
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and stood back with the otiier two, he continned speaking as 
if I were not there. His face Iiad a look, as if he were a 
little eiiHugi, and yet a little merry too. 

" Continue, my Lord," he said. 

" Now, doctor," said my Lord, in a patient kind of voice 
as if he encouraged the other, " you tell us that all these 
papers were thmst under your door. By whom were they 
thmst, do yon think? " 

" My Lord, I have my suspicions," said the minister; " bot 
I do not know." 

" Can you verify these suspicions of yours, do yon think? " 

*' My Lord, I can try." 

"And under how many heads are they ranged?" asked 
the King, drawling a little in his speech. 

"Sir; they are under forty-three heads." 

The King rolled his eyes, as if in a droll kind of despair; 
but he said nothing. 

" And you tell me " began my Lord; but His Majesty 

broke in: 

"Man Diea!" he said; "and here is good Mr. Mallock, 
come here hot-foot, and knows not a word of the proceedings. 
Mr. Mallock, these good gentlemen — Doctor Ton^, a very 
worthy divine and a physician of the soul, and Mr. Kirl^, 
a very worthy chymist, and a physician of the body — are 
come to tell me of a plot against my life on the part of some 
of my faithful lieges, whereby they wonld thrust me swiftly 
down to hell — body and soul together. So that, I take it ia 
why God Almighty hath raised up these physicians to save 
me. I wish yon to hear their evidence. That is why I sent 
for yon. Continue, my Lord." 

My Lord looked a little displeased, pursing np his mouth, 
at the manner in vhich the King told the tale; but he said 
nothing on that point 

" Grove and Pickering, then, it appears, were to shoot Hia 
Majesty; and Wokeman to poison him " 

("They will take no risks yon see, Mr. Mallock," put in 
the Khig.) 

" Yes, my Lord," said Tonge. " They were to have 
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screwed pistols, with silver bulleta, champed, that the wonnds 
may not heal." 

("Prndent! prudent!" cried the King.) 

Then my Lord Danby lost his patience; and pushed the 
papers together with a sweep of hia arm. 

" Sir," he said, " I think we may let these worthy gentle- 
men go for the present, until the papers are examined." 

" With all my heart," said the King. " Bnt not Mr. 
Mallock. I wish to speak privately with Mr. Mallock." 

So the two were diamigaed; bnt I noticed that the King did 
not give them his band to Idas. They appeared to me a 
pair of silly folks, rather than wicked as others thought them 
afterwards, who themselvea partly believed, at any rate, the 
foolish tale that they told. Mr. Kirby was a little man, as I 
have said, with a sparrow-like kind of air; and Doctor Tonge 
had no great distinction of any kind, except his look of fool- 
iahness. 

When they were gone, my Lord Danby turned to the King, 
with a kind of indignation. 

" Yonr Majesty may be pleased to make a mock of it all; 
bnt yonr loving subjects cannot. I have permission then to 
examine these papera, and report to Your Majesty?" 

" Why, yes," said the King, " so you do not inflict the 
forty-three heads upon me. I have one of my own which 
I most care for." 

My Lord said no more; he gathered his papers without a 
word, saluted the King at a distance, atill without apeaking. 
and went out, giving me a sharp glance as he went. 

"Now, Mr. Mallock," said His Majesty, "sit you down 
and listen to me." 

I aat down ; but I was all bewildered as to why I had been 
sent for. What had I to do with such affairs as these ? 

" Do you know of a man called Grove? " the King asked 
me suddenly. 

Now the name had meant nothing to me when I had heard 
it just now; but when it was pot to me in this way I remem- 
bered. I was about to apeak, when he spoke again. 

"Or Pickering?" he said. CdO^lc 
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" Sit; a man called Grove is known to me; but no Picker- 
ing." 

" Ha! then there is a man called Grove — if it be the same. 
Heis a Papist?" 

" Sir, be is a lay-biother of the Society of JesoSj and 
dwells " 

The King held up his hand. 

" I wish to know nothing more than I am obliged. Picker- 
ing is some sort of Religious, too, tbey tell me. And what 
kind of a man is Grove? " 

" He is a modest kind of man. Sir. He opened the door 
to me, and I saw him a-laying .of the table for dinner. I 
know no more of him than that." 

Then the £ing drew himself up in his chair suddenly, as 
I had seen him do before, and his mocking manner left him. 
It was as if another man sat there. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, shaking his finger at me with 
great solemnity, " listen to me. I had thongbt for a long 
time that an attempt would be made against the Catholics. 
There is a great deal of feeling in the country, now that 
my brother is one of them, and I myself am known not to 
be disinclined towards them. And I make no doubt at all 
that this is such an attempt. They have begun with the 
Jesuits; for that will be the most popular cry; and they have 
added in Sir George Wakeman's name. Her Majesty's 
physician, to give colour to it all. By and by they will add 
otjier names; (yon wiU see if it be not so), until not a Jesuit, 
and scarce a Catholic !s left who is not embroUed in it. I 
do not know who is behind this matter; it may be my Lord 
Danhy himself, or Shaftesbury, or a score of others. Or it 
may bc some discontented fellow who will make his fortune 
over it; for all know that such a cry as this will be a popular 
one. But this I know for a verity — that thete is not one 
word of truth in the tale from beginning to end; and it will 
appear so presently, no doubt. Yet meanwhile a great deal 
of mischief may be done; and my brother, may be, and even 
Her Majesty, may suffer for it, if we are not very prudent. 
Now, Mr. Mailock, I sent for you, for I did not know who 
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else to send for. Yon are not known in England, or acsrcely : 
yon come commended to me by the Holy Father himself; you 
ore neither priest nor Jesuit. What, then, you must do for 
me is this. First, you mast speak not one word of the 
matter to any living soul — ^not even your confessor; for if we 
can quash the whole matter privately, so much the better. I 
had you in just now, tliat Danby and the others might see 
that you had my confidence; but I said nothing of who you 
were nor where you came from; and, if they inquire, they 
will know nothing but that you come commended by the am- 
bassadors. Very well then; you must go about freely 
amongst the Jesuits, and rake together any evidence that jou 
can that may be of use to them if the affair should ever be 
made public; and yet they must know nothing of the reason — ■ 
I lay that upon you. And you must mix freely in taverns 
and coffee-honsesj especially among the smaller gentry, and 
hear what you can — as to whether the plot hath yet leaked 
out — (for it is no less) — and what they think of it; and if 
not, what it is that they say of the Catholics. You under- 
stand me, Mr. Mallock?" 

I said. Yes: but my heart had grown sick during the 
King's speech to me; for all that I had ever thought in 
Rome, of England, seemed on the point of fulfilment. His 
Majesty too bad spoken with an extraordinary vehemence, 
that was like a fire for heat. But I must have commanded 
my countenance well; for he commended me on my behaviour. 

" Your manner is excellent, Mr. Mallock," be said, " both 
just now and a few minutes ago. You take it very well. 
And I have your word upon it that yon will observe se- 
crecy ? " 

" My word on it. Sir," I said. 

Thea His Majesty leaned back again and relaxed a little. 

" That is very well," he said; " and I think I have chosen 
my man well. Yon need not fear, Mr. Mallock, that any 
harm will come to the good Fathers, or to Grove or Pickering 
either. They cannot lay a finger upon them without my 
consent; and that they shall never have. It is to prevent 
rather the scandal of the whole matter that I am anxious; 
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and to save the Queen and 1117 brother from any trouble. 
YoD do not know yet, I think, all the feeling that there is 
npon the Catholics." 

I said nothing: it was my business to listen rather, and 
indeed what His Majesty said next was worth hearing. 

" There be three kinds of religion in my realm," he said. 
" The Presbyterian and Independent and that kind — for I 
count those all one; and that ia no religion for a gentleman. 
And there is the Church of England, of which I am the 
head, which numbers many gentlemen, but is no religion for 
a Christian; and there is the Catholic, which is the only re- 
ligion (so far as I am acquainted with any), snited for both 
gentlemen and Christians. That is my view of the matter, 
Mr. Mallodc" 

The merry look was back in his eyes, melancholy thongb 
they always were, as he said this. For myself, it was on the 
tip of my tongue to ask His Majesty why, if he thought so, 
he did not act upon it. But I did not, thinking it too bold 
on so short an acquaintance; and I think I was right in thA; 
for he put it immediately into words himself. 

"I Icnow what you are thinking, Mr. Mallock. Well; I 
am not yet a good enough Christian for that." 

I knew very well what His Majesty meant when he said 
that: he was thinking of his women to whom as yet he could 
not say good-bye ; and the compassion surged up in me 
again at the thought that a man ho noble aa this, and who 
knew so much (as his speeches had shewed me), eoidd be so 
ignoble too — so tied and bound by his sins; and it afTecicd 
me so much — here in his presence that had so strange a 
fascination in it — that it was as if a hand had squeezed my 
throat, so that I could not speak, even if I would. 

"Well, sir," he said, ''I must thank you for coming so 
quickly when I sent for yon. Mr. Chiffinch knows why yoa 
are come; but no one else; and even to him you must not say 
one word. You will do well and discreetly; of that I am 
sure. I will send for you again presently; and you may come 
to me when yon will." 
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He gave me his hand to kiss; and I went oat, promising 
that no pains ehoold be spared. 

It was indeed a difficult task that His Majesty had laid 
upon me. I was to speak freely to the priests, yet not freely; 
and bow to collect the evidence that wag required I knew 
not; since I knew nothing at all of when the conspiring was 
said to be done, nor what would be of avail to protect them; 
and all the way to my lodgings with my man James, I was 
thinking of what was best to do. My man had ordered that 
all things should be ready for my entertainment, and I fonnd 
the rooms prepared, and the beds laid; and the first thing I 
did after dinner was to go to bed, after I had written to my 
Cousin Tom at Hare Street, and sleep until the evening. 

When I was dressed and had had sapper in the coffee- 
boose, listening as well as I could to the talk, but hearing 
nothing pertinent, I vent back agaia to Drary Lane, to Mr. 
Fenwick's lodging, to lay the foondation of my plan. For I 
had determined, between sleeping and waking, that the best 
thing to be done, was to shew myself as forward and friendly 
as I could, so that I might mix with the Fathers freely, 
in the hope that I might light on something; and it so fell 
oat, that althongh my small adventures that evening had no 
use in them in the event, yet they were strangely r^evant to 
what took place afterwards. 

The first small adventure was as follows: 

I was walking swiftly up Drury Lane, scanning the houses, 
for it was faUing dark, and the oil-lights that burned, one 
before every tenth house, cast but a poor illumination, when 
just beyond one of the lights I knocked against a fellow who 
was coming out suddenly from a little passage at the side, 
just, as it chanced, opposite to Mr. Fenwick's house. I 
turned, to beg his pardon, for it was more my fault than his, 
that we had come together; and I set my eyes npon the most 
strange and villainous face that I have ever seen. The fel- 
low waa dressed in a dark suit, and wore a crowned hat, and 
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carried a club in bis band, and be appeared to be one of the 
Tagrom-men as tbey are called, wbo are at the bottom of 
all riots and snch like tbings. He was a smalliab man in 
bis heigbt, but bis face was the strangest thing about him; 
and in the light from tbe lamp I tbongbt at first that he 
had some kind of deformity in it. For bis mouth was, as 
it were in the very midst of his face; there was a little fore- 
bead above, with eyes set close beneath it, and a little nose, 
and then bis mouth, turned up at the corners as if be smiled, 
and beneath that a vast chin, as large as the rest of bis face. 

He cried out " Lordl " as I ran against him; l^ which I 
understood him to say " Lord ! " 

I asked his pardon. 

" O Lard ! " he said again, " 'tis nothing, sir. My apolo- 
gies to yon, sir," 

I bowed to him civilly again, and passed on; but as I 
knocked upon Mr. Fenwick's door, I saw that he was staring 
after me, from the entrance to that same passage from which 
be bad come. 

My second adventure was that, upon coming upstairs, I 
found that in the chamber with Mr. Fenwick were the 
mother and sister of Mr. Ireland, waiting for him to come 
and take them back to their lodging. They were quiet folks 
enough — a little shy, it appeared to me, of strange company. 
But I did my best to be dvil, and they grew more talkative. 
Mrs. Ireland would be near sixty years old, I would take it, 
dressed in a' brown aac, such as bad been fashionable ten 
years back, aud her daughter, I should think about thirty 
years old. They told me that they had been to supper, and 
to the play in the Duke's PlayhoiiBc, where Mr. Shirley's 
tragi-comedy The Young Admiral had been done; and that 
Mr. Ireland was to come for them here, as presently he did, 
for it was scarce safe for ladies to be abroad at snch an hour 
in the streets without an escort, so wild were the pranks 
played (and worse than pranks), by even the King's gentle- 
men themselves, as well as by the riff-rafi*. 

We sat and talked a good while; and Mr. Grove brought 
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chocolate np for the ladies. But for myself, I had snch a 
variety of thoughts, as I talked with them all, knowing what 
I did, and they knowing nothing, that I coald scarce com- 
mand my voice and manner sometimes. For here were these 
innocent folk — with Mr. Grove smiling upon them with the 
chocolate — talking of the play and what-not, and of which 
of the actors pleased them and which did not — and I noticed 
that the ladies, as always, were very severe npon the women 
—and the good fathers, too, pleased that they were pleased, 
and rallying them npon their gaiety — (for it appeared that 
these ladies did not go often into company) ; and here sat I, 
with my secret upon my heart, knowing — or guessing at 
least — that a plot was afoot to ruin them all and turn their 
merriment into mourning. 

But I think that I acquitted myself pretty well; and that 
none guessed that anything was amiss with me; tor I spoke 
of the plays I had seen in Bome, before that I was a novice, 
and of the singers that I heard there; and I listened, too, to 
their own speeches, gathering this and that, of what they did 
and where they went, if by chance I might gather something 
to their own advantage thereafter. 

It was pretty to see, too, bow courteous and gallant Mr. 
Ireland was with his mother and sister; and how he put their 
cloaks about them at the door, and feigned that be was a con- 
stable to carry them off to prison — (at which my heart 
failed me again) — for frequenting the company of snspected 
persons; and how be gave an arm to each of them, as they set 
off into the dark. 

That night too, as I lay abed, I thought mnch of all this 
again. I had established a great friendliness with the Fa- 
thers by now, telling them I was come up again to London, as 
Mr. Whitbread had recommended me, until the Court should 
go again to Windsor, and that perhaps I should go with it 
thither. They had told me at that, that one of their Fathers 
was there, named Mr. Bedingfeld (who was of the Oxburgh 
family, I think), and that he was confessor to the Duke of 
York, and that they would recommend me to him if I should 
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go. But all through m; anxietf I comforted m^ seU irith the 1 
assurance the King had given to me, that, whatever else ' 
might ensue, not a hair of their heads should be toncbed'i 
for I had great confidence in His Majesty's void, given so 
solemnly. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Now begins in earnest that chapter of horrors that irill be 
with me till I die; and the learning of that lesson that I mi^t 
have learned long before from one that was himself a Prince, 
and knew what be was talking of — I mean King David, who 
bids ns in his psalm to " pat no trust in princes nor in any 
fhild of man." 

For several days all passed peacefully enough. I waited 
npoa Mr. Chiffinch, and asked whether the King had spoken 
of me again, and was told he had not; so I went about my 
business, which was to haunt the taverns and to frequent the 
company of the Jesuits. 

I made an acquaintance or two in the taverns at this time, 
which served me later, though not in the particular manner 
that I had wished ; but for the most part matters seemed quiet 
enough. Men did not speak a great deal of the Catholics; 
and I always fenced off questions by beginning, in every 
company that I fonnd myself in, by speaking of some Church 
of England divine with a great deal of admiration, soon earn- 
ing for myself, I fear, the name of a pious and grave fellow, 
but at the same time, of a safe man in matters of Church and 
State. 

One of these acquaintances was a Mr, Rumbald, a maltster 
(which was all I thoaght him then), who frequented the 
Mitre tavern, without Aldgate, where I went one day, 
dressed in one of my sober country suits, wearing my bat at a 
somewhat rakish cock, that I might seem to be a simple fellow 
that aped town- ways. 

The tavern was full when J came to it, and called for din- 
ner; hut I made such a to-do that the maid went to an inner 
room, and presently returning, told me I might have my 
dinner there. It was a little parlour she shewed me to, with 
old steel caps upon the wall, and strewed rushes under foot; 
and there were three or four men there who had just done 
dinner, all but one. This one was a ruddy man, with red 
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hair going grey, dresaed very plain, but veil, with a hard 
kind of look about him; and be had had as much to drink 
as a man should have, and vas ia the merry stage of his 
drink. Here, thought I, is the very man for me. He is of 
both country and town; here is a chamber of which be seems 
lord — for he ordered the maid about royally, and cursed her 
once or twice— and it is a chamber apart from the rest. So 
I thought this a very proper place to hear some talk in, and 
a very proper fellow to hear it from. For a while I thought, 
he had something of the look of an old soldier about him; but 
tbea I thought no more of it. 

When the others were gone out, and there was a little 
delay, I too — (God forgive me!) — cursed the poor maid for 
a slut once or twice, and bade her make haste with my din- 
ner; and my manner had its effect, for the fellow warmed to 
me presently and told me that he was Mr. Rumbald, and I 
said on my part that my name was Mallock; and we shook 
hands upon it, for that was the mood of the ale that was in 
him. (But he had other moods, too, I learned later, when 
be was very repentant for his drink.) 

I began then, to speak of Hare Street, and said that I 
lodged there sometimes; and then began to speak of the 
parson there, and of what a Churchman be was. 

"Of Hare Street, eh?" said be. "Why I am not far 
from there myself. I am of Hoddesdon, or near to it. 
Where have you lodged in Hare Street, and what is your busi- 
ness? " 

I was in a quandary at that, for it seemed to me then 
(though it was not in reali^), a piece of bad fortune that he 
should come from thereabouts. 

" I am Jack-of-all-trades," I said. " I did some garden 
work there for Mr. Jermyn, Hie Papist." 

" The Papist, eh P " cried Mr. Rumbald. 

" I would work for the Devil," said I, " if he would pay 
me enough." 

The words appeared to Mr. Rumbald very witty, though 
God knows why: I suppose it was the ale in him: for he 
laughed aloud and beat on his leg. 
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" m be bound you would," be s&id. 

And it was these words of mine which (under God's Provi- 
dence, as I think now) established my reputation with Mr. 
Rumbald as a dare-devil kind of fellow that would do any- 
thing for money. He began, too, at that (>rhich pleased me 
better at the time), to speak of precisely those matters of 
which I wished to hear. It was not treasonable talk, for the 
ale had not driven all the sense out of him; but it was as near 
treasonaUe as might be; and it was above all against the 
Catholics that he raged. I would not defile this page by 
writing down all that he said; but neither Her Majesty nor 
the Duke of York escaped his venom; there appeared nothing 
too bad to be said of them; and he spoke of other names, too, 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth whom he called hy vile ntunes 
(yet not viler than she had rightfully earned) and the 
Duchess of Cleveland; and he began upon the King, but 
stopped himself. 

" But you are a Church of England man? " he said. 
" Well] so am I now, at least I call myself so, though I should 
be a Presbyterian; but " And he stopped again. 

Now all this was mighty Interesting to me; for it was 
worse than anything I had heard before; and yet he said it 
all as if it was common talk among his kind, where he came 
from ; and It was very consonant with what the King had set 
me to do, which was to bear what the common people had to 
say. My gorge rose at the man again and again; but I was 
a tolerable actor in those days, and restrained myself very 
well. When he went at last he clapped me on the back, as 
if it were I who had done all the bragging. 

" You are the right kind of fellow," he said, " and, by 
God, I wish there were more of as. You will remember my 
name — Mr. Rumbald the maltster — I am to be heard of here 
at any time, for I come up on my busincBS every week — 
though I was not always a maltster." 

I promised I would remember him: and indeed after a 
while all England has remembered him ever since. 

It was that same evening, I think (for my diary is con- 
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fnsed at this time, and no wonder), that when I came back to 
my lodgings about supper-time, I found that a man had 
been from Mr. Chiffinch to bid me come to Whitehall as soon 
as I retomed; but the messenger had not seemed greatly per- 
turbed, James told me; so I changed my clothes and had 
my supper and set out. 

It would be about half-past seven o'clock when I came to 
Mr. Cliiffincb's; and when I tapped I bad no answer. I 
tapped again; and then a servant of Mr. Chiffinch 's came 
running up the stairs (who had left his post, I suspect) and 
asked me what I wanted there. When I told him be seemed 
surprised, and he said that Mr. Chiffinch had company in 
his inner closet; but that he would apeak with him. So he 
left me standing there; and went through, and I heard a door 
shut within. Presently he came out again in something of 
a hurry, and bade me come in; and, to my astonishment we 
went through the first room that was empty, and out again 
beyond and down a dark passage. I heard voices as I went, 
talking rapidly somewhere, but there was no one to be seen. 
Then he Imocked softly upon a door at the end of the pas- 
sage; a voice cried to us to come in; and I entered; and, to 
my astonishment, not only was the tittle closet half full of 
persons, but these persons were somewhat exceptional. 

At the end of the table that was opposite me, sat His 
Majesty, tilting his chair back a little as if he were weary of 
the talk; but his face was flushed as if with anger. Upon 
his right sat the Duke, with his periwig pushed a little back, 
and his face more Pushed even than the King's. Opposite 
to the Dnke sat two men, whom I took to be priests by their 
faces— one fair, the other dark — (and I presently proved to 
he right) — and beside him Mr. Chiffinch, very eager-looking, 
and lean, talking at a great speed, with his hands clasped 
upon the table. Finally, my Lord Danby sat next to the 
Dnke, apposite to Mr. Chiffinch, with a sullen look upon his 
face. There was a great heap of papers, again, upon the 
table, between the five men. AH these persons turned their 
eyes upon me as I came in and bowed low to the company; 
and then Mr. Chiffinch jerked back a chair that was beside 
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him, and beckoaed to me to sit down in H. The room ap- 
peared to me a secret kind of place, with cnrtains pulled 
across the windows, where a man might be very private if he 
wished. Mr. Chiffinch ended speaking as I came in, and all 
sat silent. 

His Majesty broke the silence. 

" Yon are very late, Mr. MaDock," he S^d — no more than 
that; bat I felt the reproof vay keenly. "Tell him, Chif- 

Then Mr. Chiffinch related to me an extraordinary story; 
and he told it very well, balancing the two sides of it, so that 
I coold not tell what he thought 

It appeared that a day or two ago, Doctor Tonge had come 
to my Lord Danby, in pcrsnance of the tale he had told 
before, saying that he bad received further informatiou, from 
the very man whom he had suspected, and now had certified, 
to be the writer of the first information under forty-three 
heads, to the effect that a packet of letters was on its way to 
Windsor, to that very Mr. Bedingfeld (of whom Mr. Whit- 
bread had spoken to me), on the matter of the plot to mnrder 
the King, and the Duke too unless he would consent to the 
affair. My Lord Danby posted immediately to Windsor that 
be might intercept these letters and examine them for him- 
self; but found that not only bad Mr. Bedingfeld received 
them, but had taken them to the Duke, saying that he did 
not understand one word that was written in them. Those 
letters purported to have been written from a number of 
Jesuits, and others — amongst whom were a Mr. Coleman, 
an agent of the Duke's, and Mr. Langhom, a lawyer; and 
related to a supposed plot, not only to murder the King, and 
his brother, i«o, perhaps, hut to re-establish the Popish 
domination, to bum Westminster, as they had already burned 
the City; and that the new positions in the State had already 
been designed to certain persons, whose names were all men- 
tioned in the letters, by the Holy Father himself. The 
matter that was now being discussed in this httle chamber 
was. What was best to be done? 

Mr. Chiffinch told me this, as shortly almost as I have 
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written it down, glancing at His Majesty once or twice, and 
at the Doke, as if he wished to know whether he were telling; 
it properly; and as soon as he ended His Majesty beg&n: 

" That is where we stand now, Mr. Mallock. As for me, 
I do not believe one word of the tale, as I have said before: 
and I say that it is best to destroy the letters, to tell Doctor 
Tonge that he is a damned fool, if not worse,' so to be cozened, 
and to say no more of it. I would not have this made public 
for a thousand pounds. It is as I said before: I knew that 
the matter would grow." 

"And I say, Sir," put in the Duke savagely, "that Youi 
Majesty forgets who it is who are impLcated — that it is these 
good Jesuit Fathers, and my own confessor, too " — (he bowed 
slightly to the fair man, who returned it) — "and that if 
the matter be not probed to the bottom, the names of all 
will suffer, in the loug rmi." 

" Brother, brother," said Charles, " I entreat yon not to 
speak so violently. We all know bow good the Fathers are, 
and do not suspect any one of them. It is to save their 
name " 

"And I tell you," burst in James again, "tiiat mine is 
the only iway to do it! Do you think, Sit, that these folks 
who are behind it all will let the matter rest? It will grow 
and grow, as Your Majesty said; and we shall have half the 
kingdom involved." 

Here was a very pretty dispute, with sense on both sides, 
and yet there appeared to me that there was more on His 
Majesty's than on the other. If even then Dr. Tonge had 
been sent for and soundly rated, and made to produce his 
informant, and the matter sifted, I believe we should have 
heard no more of it. But it was not ordained so. They all 
spoke a good deal, appealing to the two priests— Mr. Beding- 
feld and Mr. Young — and they both gave their opinions. 

Presently Charles was silent; letting his chair come for- 
ward agtun on to its four legs, and putting his head in his 
hands over the table. I had never seen him so perturbed 
before. Then I ventured on a question. 

"Sir, may^ I ask who is Doctor Tonge's informant? " 
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His Majesty glanced up at me as if he saw me for tbe £rst 
time. 

" Tell him, Chiffinch/' he said. 

" His name is Doctor Oates," said the page. " He was a 
Papist once, and is tnmed informer, he says. He still feigns 
secretly to be friends with one or two of the Jesnits, he says." 

" Bat every word yoa hear here is tub tiffillo, Mr. Mallock," 
added the King. 

I knew no such name; and said no more. I had never heard 
of the man. 

"Have yon anything to say, Mr. Mallock?" asked the 
King presently. 

" I have some reports to hand in. Sir," I said, " but they 
do not bear directly upon this matter." 

The King lifted his heavy eyes and let them fall again. He 
appeared weary and dispirited. 

When we broke up at last, nothing was decided. On the 
one hand the letters were not destroyed, and the Duke was 
still unforbidden to pursue his researches; and, on the other 
there was no permission for a public inquiry to be held. 
The counsels, in short, were divided; and that is the worst 
state of all. The Dnke said nothing to me, either at the 
table or before he went out with Mr. Bedingfeld — or Mr. 
Mmnford as he was usually called: he appeared to consider 
me too young to be of any importance, and to tolerate me only 
because the King wished it. I handed to Mr. Chiffinch the 
reports of what folks had said to me in taverns and else- 
where: and went away. 

The days went by; and nothing of any importance ap- 
peared further. I still frequented the company of the Jesuit 
Fathers, and the taverns as before; but no more was heard, 
until a few days before the end of September. On that day 
I was passing through the Court of Whitehall to see if there 
were anything for me at Mr. Chiffinch's — for the King was 
at Windsor again — when I saw Father Whitbread and Father 
Ireland, coming swiftly out from the way that led to the 
Duke's lodgings — for he stayed here a good deal during these 
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days. The; were talking together, and did not sec me till I 
■was close upon them. When I greeted them, they stopped all 
of a sudden. 

" The very nuin! " said Mr. Whitbrcad. 

Then he asked me whether I would come with them to the 
lodgings of Mr. Fenwick, for they had something to say to 
me; and I went with them very willingly, for it appear«l to 
me that perhaps they had heard of the matter which I had 
fotind so hard to keep from them. We said nothing at all 
on the way; and when we got within, Mr. Whitbread told 
Mr. Grove to stand at the foot of Uie stairs tjiat no one 
might come np without his knowledge. They bolted the 
door also, when we were witMn the chamber. Then we all 
sat down. 

" Now, Mr. Mallock," said Father Whitbread, " we know 
all that you know; and why you have been with us so much; 
and we thank you for your trouble." 

I said nothing; but I bowed to them a little. But I knew 
that I had been of little service as yet. 

" It is all out," said the priest, " or will be in a day or 
two. Mr. Oates hath been to Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, 
the Westminster mafpstrate, with the whole of his pretended 
information — his forty-three heads to which he faatb added 
now thirty-eight more, and he will be had before the Cooncil 
to-morrow. Sir Edmund hath told Mr. Coleman his friend, 
and the Duke's agent, all that hath been sworn to before 
him; Mr. Coleman hath told the Duke, and bath fled from 
town to-night; and the Duke has prevailed with the King to 
have the whole affair before the CounciL I think that His 
Majesty's way with it would have been the better; hut it is 
too late for that now. Now the matter must all come out; 
and Sir Edmund hath said sufficient to shew us that it will 
largely turn upon a consult that our Fathers held here in 
London, last AprO, at the White Horse Tavern; for Oates 
hath mingled truth and falsehood in a very ingenious fashion. 
He was at St. Omer's, you know, as a student; and was ex- 
pelled for an unspeakable crime, as he was expelled from our 
other college at Valladolid also, for the tame cause: so he 
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knows a good deal of our ways. He feigns, too, to be a 
Doctor of Divinity in Salamanca University; bat that is an- 
other of his hes, as I know for a truth. What we wish to 
know, however, is how he knows so much of oar movements 
during these last months; for not one of as has seen him. 
Yon have been to and fro to onr lod^ngs a great deal, Mr. 
Mallock. Have yoa ever seen, hanging abont the streets 
oatside any of them, a fellow with a deformed kind of face — 
so that his month " 

And at that I broke in : for I had never forgotten the man's 
face, against whom I had knocked one night in Dmry Lane. 

" I have seen the very man," I cried. " He is of middle 
stature; with a little forehead and nose and a great chin." 

" That is the man," said Mr. Whitbread. " When did yon 
see him? " 

I told them that it was on the night that I found Mrs. 
Ireland and her daughter come from the play. 

" He was standing in the month of the passage opposite," 
I said, " and watched me as I went in." 

" He will have been watcliing many nights, I think," said 
Mr. Whitbread, " here, and in Duke Street, and at my own 
lodgings too." 

I asked what he would do that for, if he had his tale al- 
ready. 

" That he may have more truth to stir np with his lies," 
said Mr. Whitbread. " He will say who he has seen go 
in and oat; and we shall not be able to deny it." 

He said this very quietly, without any sign of perturbation; 
and Mr. Ireland was the same. They seemed a little thought- 
ful only. 

" Bot no harm can come to you," I cried. " His Majesty 
hath promised it." 

" Yes: His Majesty hath promised it," said Mr. Whit- 
bread in such a manner that my heart turned cold; but I 
said no more on the point. 

" Now, Mr. Mallock," said the priest, " we must consider 
what is best to be done. When the case comes on, as it 
surely will, the question for ns is what you must do. I 
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doubt not that yon conld give evidence that yon have fonnd 
OS hannleaa folk " — (he smiled as he said this) — " bat I do 
not know tiiat yoa will be able to add much to what other 
of our witncssea will be able to say. I am not at all sue bnt 
that it may not be best for you to keep away from the case 
at £rst at any rate. You have the King's ear, which is worth 
more to as than any testimony you could give." 

" Why do yon not fly the country? " I cried. 

He smiled again. 

" Because that," he said, " would be as much as to say 
that we were guilty; and so the whole Society would be 
thought guilty, and the Church too. No, Mr. Mallock, we 
must see the matter out, and trust to what jostice we can get 
But I do not think we shall get a great deal." 

So it was decided then, that I wonld not give testimony 
unless there was some call for it; and I took my leave, mar- 
velling at the constancy of these men, who preferred to im- 
peril life itself, sooner than reputation. 

Well; all went forward as Mr. Whitbread had said it would. 
On the twenty-eighth day of September Dr. Oates appeared 
before the Council to give his testimony; and it was to the 
same effect as was that which I had heard Mr. Chiffinch re- 
late before, as to the Jesuit plot to mnrder the King, and if 
need be, the Duke too, and to establish Catholic domination 
in En^and. 

I went into a gallery in the Council room for a little, to 
confirm with my own eyes whether it were Dr. Titus Oates 
himself against whom I had knocked in Dmry Lane; and 
it was the man without doubt, though he looked very different 
in his minister's dress. It was not a very great room, and 
only those were admitted who had permission. His Majesty 
himself was there upon the second day; and sat in the midst 
of the table, at the upper end, with the Duke beside him, 
and the great officers round about; amongst whom I marked 
my Lord Shaftesbury, who I was beginning to think knew 
more of the plot than had appeared; Dr. Oates stood in a 
little pew at one side, so that when he turned to speak I 
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could see Iiis face. Dr. Tonge and Mr. Eirby and others 
sat on a seat behind him. 

He was dressed as a minister — for he had been one, before 
Iiis pretended reconciliation to the Catholic Chnrch — in gown 
and bands and wore a great periwig; and not his face only — 
which no man could forget who had once set eyes on it — hut 
the strange accent with which be sp<^e, confirmed me that it 
vas the man I had seen. 

My Lord Danby, I think It was, questioned him a good 
deal, as well as others: and he repeated the same tale with 
great fluency, with many gibes and aphorisms such as that 
the Jesuits had laid a wager that if Carolns Bex would not 
become B. C. — which is Boman Catholic — he should not much 
longer remain C. B. He said too that he had been recon- 
ciled to the Church <m Ash Wednesday of last year; but that 
"he took God and His holy angels to witness that he had 
□ever changed the religion in his heart," but that it was all a 
pretence to spy out Papistical plots. 

His Boyal Highness broke out, when he had done, declaring 
the whole matter a bundle of lies; and when one or two 
asked Oates for any writings or letters that he had — since 
be had been so long amongst the Jesuits, and was so much 
trusted by them — he said that he had none; but could get 
them easily enough if warrants and officers were given him. 
I suppose the truth was that he had not wit enough to write 
them as yet, but had thought the Windsor letters (as I may 
call them) would be enough. (These questions hod also 
been put to him on the day before, bat were repeated now for 
the King's benefit) 

His Majesty himself, I think, proved the shrewdest ex- 
aminer of them all. 

" Ton said that yon met Dim Juan, the Spaniard, in your 
travels. Doctor Oates. Fray, what is he like in face and 
figure?" 

" My Lard — ^Your Maj esty," said Oates, " he is a tall black 
thin faylow, with swatthy features " — (for so he pronounced 
his words.) 

"Eh?" asked the King. 
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Dr. Oates repeated his words ; and the King tamed, nod- 
ding and smiling, to His Royal Highness; for tlie Spanish 
bastard is far more Aostrian than Spanish, and is fair and 
fat and of small stature. 

" Excellent, Doctor Dates," sud the King. " And noir 
there Is another small matter. Yon told theae gentlemen 
yeateiday that yon saw — with yonr own eyes — the bribe of ten 
thousand pound paid down by the French King's confessor. 
Pray, wliere was this money paid ? " 

" In the Jesuits' house in Paris, your Majesty," said the 

" And where is that? " 

" That — Your Majesty — ^Uiat boose is — Is near the King's 
own house." (But he spoke hesitatingly.) 

Then the King broke out in indignation ; and beat his hand 
on the table. 

" Man ! " he cried. " The Jesuits have no house within 
one mile of the Louvre ! " 

It pleased me to hear the King say that; for I was a little 
uneasy at Father Whitbread's manner when he had spoken of 
the King's promise ; but I was less pleased a day or two after- 
wards to hear that His Majesty was gone to Newmarket, 
to the races, and had left the Council to do as best it could; 
and that the Jesnits had been taken that same night — Michael- 
mas eve — after Oates had been had before the ConnciL 
There had been a great to-do at the taking of Father Whit^ 
bread, for the Spanish soldiers had been called out to save 
the Ambassador's bouse, so great was the mob that went to see 
him taken. 

The next public event in the whole affair was the last and 
worst of all the links that were being forged so swiftly: and 
the news of it came to me as fallows. 

I had gone to sup in Aldgate, where I had listened to a 
good deal of talk from some small gentry, as to the Papist 
plot; and had been happy to hear three or four of them de- 
clare that they believed there was nothing in It, and even the 
rest of them were far from positive on the matter; and I 
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bad stayed late over my pipe with tbem, so that it was long 
after my nsual time when I returned towards my lod^ngs, 
walking alone, for I said good-bye to the last of my com- 
panions in the City. 

As I came up into the Strand, I saw before me what ap- 
peared to be the tail of a great concotirse of people, and heard 
the mnrmnr of their voices; and, mending my pace a little, 
I soon came np wit^ them. I went along for a little, trying 
to heat what they were saying npon the affair, and to learn 
what the matter was; for by now the street was one pack 
of folk all moving together. Little by little, then, I began 
to hear tiiat someone had been strangled, and that "he was 
found with his neck broken," and then that " his own sword 
was run through his heart," and words of that kind. 

Now I had heard talk before Uiat Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey was run away with a woman, and to avoid the payment 
of his debts, which, if it were true, were certainly a very 
strange happening at such a time, since be was the magistrate 
before whom Oates had laid his informatioit; but sbt days 
were gone by, and I bad not thought very much of it, for 
his ninning away coold not now in any way affect the infor- 
mation that had been laid. He was a very gentle man, though 
melancholy; and, though a good Protestant, troubled no man 
that was of another religion than himself — neither Papist nor 
Independent. 

But when I heard the people about me speaking in this 
mannei, the name of Sir Edmund came to my mind; and I 
asked a fellow that was tramping near me, who it was that 
was strangled and where the body was. But he turned on 
me with such a burst of oaths, that I thought it best to draw 
no more attention to myself, and presently slipped away. 
Then I thought myself of a little rising ground, a good bit 
in advance, whence, perhaps I might be able to see something 
of what was passing; and I made my way across the street, 
to a lane that led ronnd on the north. As I came across, in 
the fringes of the crowd, I saw a minister walking, in his 
cassock; so I saluted biro courteously, and asked what the 
matter was. 
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He looked at me with an a^tated face, and said nottung: 
his lips Torked, and he was very pale, yet it seemed to me 
with anger: so I asked him again; and this time he answered. 

" Sir, I do not know who yon are," he aaid. " But it is 
Sip Edmund Berry Godfrey who has been foully murdered 
by the Papists. He hath been found on Primrose Hill, and 
we are taking him to his honse. I do not know, air " 

But I was gone; and ap the lane as fast as I coold ran. 
All that I had heard, all that I bad feared, all even that 
I had dreamed, was being fulfilled. The links were forging 
swiftly. I do not know, even now as I write, how it was 
that Sir Edmund met his end, whether be had killed himself, 
as I think — for he was of a melancholiac disposition, as was 
his father and bis grandfather before him — or whether, as 
indeed I think possible, he was murdered by the very man wbo 
swore so many Catholic lives away, by way of giving colour 
to bis own designs — for if a man will swear away twenty lives, 
what should binder him from taking one? One thing only 
I know, that no Catholic, whether old or young, Jesuit or 
not, saint or sinner, had any act or part in It; and on that 
I would lay down my own life. 

By the time that I arrived at the rising mound — for a force 
mightier than prudence drove me to see the end — the head 
of the great concourse was beginning to arrive. Across tbe 
street from side to side stietcfaed the company, all tramping 
together and murmuring like the sound of the sea. It was 
as if all London town was gone mad: for I do not believe 
there were above twenty men in that great mob, who were 
not persuaded that here was the corroboration of all that had 
been said upon the matter of the plot; and that the guilt of 
the Papists was made plain. Some roared, as they came, 
threats and curses upon the Pope, the Jesuits, and every 
Catholic that drew breath; but the most part marched si- 
lently, and more terribly, as it appeared to me. The street 
was becoming as light as day, for torches were being kindled 
as they came; and, at the last, came the great coach, swaying 
upon its swings, in which the body was borne. 
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I craned my head this way and that to see; and, as the coach 
passed beneath me, I saw into its interior, and how there lay 
there, supported hy two men, the figure of another man whose 
face iras covered with a white cloth. 
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CHAPTER VII 

It would occupy too much space, were I to set down in detail 
all that passed between the finding of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey's body, and the being brought to trial of the Jesuit 
Fathers. But a brief summary must be given. 

The funeral of Sir Edmund was held three or four days 
later in St. Martin's, and the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Lloyd, his friend, who spoke from a pulpit guarded by two 
other thumping divines, lest he should be murdered by the 
Papists as he did it. There was a concourse of people that 
cannot be imagined; and seventy-two ministers walked in 
canonicals at the head of the procession. Dr. Lloyd spoke 
of the dead man as a martyr to the Protestant religion. 

By the strangest stroke of ill-fortone Parliament met ten 
days before the funeral, which happened on the thirty-first 
of October; so that the excitement of the people — greatly in- 
creased by the exhibition of the dead body of Sir Godfrey — 
was ratified by their rulers — I say their rulers, since His 
Hajesty, it appeared, could do nothing to stem the tide. Zt 
was my Lord Danby who opened the matter in the Honse of 
Peers that he might get what popularity he could to protect 
him against the disgrace that he foresaw would come np<m 
him presently for the French business ; and every violent word 
that he spoke was applauded to the echo. The House of Com- 
mons took up the cry; a solemn fast was appointed for the 
appeasing of God Almighty's wrath; guards were set in all 
the streets, and chains drawn across them, to prevent any 
sudden rising of the Papists; and all Catholic householders 
were bidden to withdraw ten miles from London, (This I did 
not comply with; for I was no householder.) Besides all 
this, both men and women went armed continually — the men 
with the " Protestants' flails," and ladies with little pistols 
hidden in their muffs. Worlcmen, too, were set to search and 
dig everywhere for "Tewkesbury mnstard-baUs," as they 
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were called — or fire-balls, with which it was thought that the 
Catholics would set London a-fire, as Oates had said they 
would — or vast treasures which the Jesuits were thought to 
have buried in the Savoy and other places. Folks took alarm 
at the leastest matters; once my Lord Treasurer himself rode 
into London crying that the French army was already 
landed, when all that he had seen were some horses in the 
mbt; once it was thought, from the noise of digging that 
some fat-head heard, that the Papists were mining to Uow 
up Westminster. The King, whom I dared not go to see 
in all this uproar, and who did not send for me, went to 
and fro even in Whitehall, goarded everywhere — in private, 
as I heard, pouring scorn upon the plot, yet in public con- 
cealing bis opinion; and upon the ninth of November he made 
a speech in the House of Lords, confirming all my fears, 
thanking his subjects for their devotion, and nrging them 
to deal efi'ectnally with the Popish recusants that were such 
a danger to the kingdom ! In October, too, five Catholic 
Lords — the Earl of Powis, Viscount Stafl'ord, my Lord Petre, 
my Lord Arundell of Wardonr, and my Lord Bellasis were 
committed to the Tower on a charge of treason. 

I saw Dr. Oates more than once during these days, coming 
out of Whitehall with the guards that were given to protect 
him, carrying himself very high, in his minister's dress; and 
no wonder, for the man was the darling of the nation and 
was called its " Saviour," and bad bad a great pension voted 
to him of twelve hundred pounds a year. He did not Ibink 
then, I warrant, of the day when he would be whipped ^rom 
Newgate to Tyburn at a cart's tail; and again, laid upon a 
sled and whipped again through the City, for that he could 
not stand by reason of his first punishment. Another fellow 
too had come forward, named Bedloe, once a stable-hoy to my 
Lord BeUasis, who had pven himself up at Bristol, with " in- 
formation," as be called it, as to Sir Edmund's murder, which 
he said bad been done in Somerset House itself, by the priests 
and others, saying that the wax that was found upon the dead 
man's breeches came from the candles of the altar that the 
priests had held over him while they did it! Presently too^ 
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at the trial and even before it, Bedloe made liis evidence to 
concur with Gates', though at the first there was no sign of it 
Even before the trial, however, the audacity of the two villains 
wased so great, as even to seek to embroil Her Majesty her- 
self in the matter, and to make her privy to the whole plot; 
and this Oates did^ at the bar of the House of Commons. Bnt 
the King was so wrath at this, that little more was beard 
of it 

The Duke of York, during these proceedings, saved him- 
self very well. When the Bill for the disabling of Papists 
from the holding of office or of sitting in either House of Par- 
liament, had passed through the Commons, he made a speecli 
npon it in the Honse of Lords, speaking so well that others 
as well as he were moved to tears by it He said that his 
religion should he a matter between his sonl and God only; 
and should never affect his public conduct; and this wiib 
so much weight that the decision was given in his favour, 
since he was the King's brother. I should never have thou^it 
that he could have done so well. 

Mr. Coleman was the first to be brought to trial, at the 
beginning of December, for be came back and gave binaself 
up the day after he had at first fled. He was already pre- 
judged; for so violent was the feeling against the Papists 
that my Lord Lucas said in the House of Lords that if he 
could have his way, he " would not have even a Popish cat 
to mew and purr about the King." Coleman, I say, waa the 
first of those who had before been accused; but a Mr. Stay- 
ley, a Catholic banker (who had bis bouse not far from me in 
Covent Garden), was even before him judged and executed, 
on account of some words that a lying Scotsman had said he 
had heard him use in the tavern in the same place. 

I did not go to the trial of Mr. Coleman; for that I had 
nothing to say for him; and indeed Mr. Coleman's own let- 
ters — written three or four years ago — were the severest wit- 
nesses against him, in which he had written to Father La 
Chaise — (whom Oates at first called Father Le Shee) — the 
French King's confessor, and others, that if he could lay bands 
on a good sum of money, he could accomplish a great project 
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he had for tlie restoratioii of the Catholic reli^on In England. 
(These letters were found in a drawer he had forgotten, 
when he had burned all tiie rest; and proved rery nnfortu- 
nate for him.) He meant by this, I have no doubt, the brib- 
ing of many Parliament-men to win toleration, and to get His 
Royal Highness restored as Lord High Admiral. He said 
this was his meaning; and I see no reason to doubt it, for he 
waa a pragmatical kind of man, foil of great affairs; bat 
Chief Justice Scroggs waved it all away; and it was made to 
appear exactly consonant with all that Oates and Bedloe 
had said as to the project of killing the King. So great was 
the excitement, not of the common people only, bnt of those 
who should have known better, and so shrewd were these 
who took advantage of it, that my Lord Shaftesbory, who 
was waxing very hot upon the supposed Plot, for his own 
ends, was heard to say that any man that threw donbt on 
the plot must be treated as an enemy. Mr. Coleman was 
executed at Tyburn on the third day of December. 

The trial of Father Ireland, Mr, Grove and Mr. Pickering 
— who was a Benedictine lay-brother — was opened on the 
seventeenth day of December, in the Sessions House at Justice 
Hall in the Old Bailey. 

I was in the Court early, before the trial began, carrying a 
letter with me which Mr. Chiffinch got for me from my Lord 
Peterborough, that I might have a good place; and I had a 
very good one ; for it was in a little gallery that looked down 
into the well of the court, so that I could see all that I 
wished, and the faces of all the prisoners, judges and wit- 
nesses, and yet by leaning back could avoid observation — for 
I had no wish, for others' sake, if not for my own, to be 
recognized by any of the witnesses. The seats for my Lords 
were on the left, under a state, with their desks before them; 
the place for the prisoners on the right, facing the judges; 
and for the witnesses apposite to me. The jury was be- 
neath; and the counsels in fiont of them with their backs to 
me. 

When the Court was full to bursting, my Lords came in. 
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with the Chief Justice — ^that is Sir William Scroggs — ^in the 
midst. I had never seen him before, though I knew how hot 
be -was against Catholics, and I looked to see what he vas 
like. It was a dark morning, and the candles were lighted on 
my Lords' desks; and I could see his face pretty well in their 
light. He was in scarlet, and wore his great wig; and he 
talked behind his hand, vitfa what seemed a great deal of 
merriment to Mr. Justice Bertue, vfao sat on one side of him, 
and the Recorder Jeffreys who sat upon the other. He had 
very heavy brows; bis face was clean-shaven, and his month 
was like a trap when he shut it, and looked grave, as he did 
so soon as the clerk had done his formalities. He was a 
strong man, I thought, who would brook no opposition, and 
woold have his way — as indeed be did; and the rest of my 
Lords had little or no say in the proceedings ; and least of all 
had the jury, except to do what the Lord Chief Jnstice bid 
them. 

The three prisoners — for Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Fenwjfi 
were presently withdrawn to be tried later, since they could 
not get two false witnesses against them at that time — were 
Mr. Ireland, Mr. Grove and Mr. Pickering, and I looked npon 
them with infinite compassion, to see how they would bear 
themselves. Mr. Pickering I had never seen before; so I 
could not tell whether or no he bore himself as naual. But 
the two others I had seen again and again; yet, with respect 
to them both I remembered principally that occasion when Mr. 
Ireland bad entertained his mother and sister in Mr. Fenwick's 
lodging on that one night he was in town, and gone off with 
them into the dark so merrily; and Mr. Grove bad brought 
up the chocolate in white cups, and we had all been merry to> 
gether. Now they stood here in the dock together, and an- 
swered to their names cheerfully and courageously; and I 
could see that neither anguish of heart nor the fear of death 
bad availed to change their countenances in the leastest de- 
gree. They stood there, scarcely moving, except once or 
twice to wbisper to one another, while Dr. Oates told his 
lying tale. 

It was now for the first time that I understood how 
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akrewdly, and yet how clnmsily noir and then, the man had 
weaved together his informatEon. He spoke with an abund- 
ance of detail that astonished me; he spoke of names and 
places with the greatest precision; he related how himself had 
been sent from St. Omer's with fifty pounds promised him, 
to kill Dr. Tonge who had lat«ly translated a book from the 
French named " The Jesuits' Morals "; he spoke of a chapel 
in Mrs. Sanders' house, at Wild-House, where he bad been 
present, he said, at a piece of conspiring; and so forth con- 
Unnally, interlarding hia tale with bursts of adjuration and 
piety and indignation, so evidently feigned — though with 
sameUiing of the Puritan manner in it — that I marvelled that 
any man could be deceived who did not wish to be; 
and all with his vile accent. He spoke much also, as Mr, 
Whitbread had told me that he would, of the consult of the 
Fathers — of all that is, who had the ju* auffragii in England 
— that had been held at the White Horse Tavern in the 
Strand, in April; pretending that at this the murder of the 
King was again decided upon, and designed too, in all par- 
ticulars; how Mr. Pickering and Mr. Grove had been deputed 
to do the killing in St. James' Park with screwed pistols, as 
His Majesty walked there, or if not there, at Newmarket or 
Windsor; and how commissions had been given to various per- 
sons (whom he named), which they were to hold in the army 
that was to be raised, when His Majesty had been murdered, 
and the French King Louis let in with his troops. Worst of 
all, however, was the assertion which he made again and again 
that no Catholic's oath, even in Court, could be taken to he 
worth anything, since the Pope gave them all dispensations 
to swear falsely; for such an assertion as this deprives an ac- 
cused man of all favour with the jury and destroys the testi- 
monies of all Catholic witnesses. And, what amazed me most 
of all was that Chief Justice Scroggs supported him in this, 
and repeated it to the jury again and again. He said so first 
to Mr. Whitbread, before he was withdrawn, 

" If you have a religion," he said, " that can give a dis- 
pensation for oaths, sacraments, protestations and falsehoods, 
how can you expect that we should believe yonP " 
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" I know no such thing," said Mr. Whitbread very tran- 
qnilly. 

Bedloe, too, told the same tale as he had told before, but 
vith many embellishments; and was treated by my Lords 
with as much respect, very nearly, as Oates himself; and 
they were both given refreshment by the Chief Justice's 
order. 

I coold have found it in my heart to kill that man — Oates, 
I mean — as he stood there in his gown and bands and periwig, 
with his guards behind him, swearing away those good men's 
lives; now standing upright, now leaning on the rail before 
him, and now reposing himself on a stool that was brought 
for him. His monstrous coimtenance was as Uie face of a 
devil; he feigned now to weep, now to be merry. But most 
of all I hated the man, when the piteous si^t was seen of 
the entrance of Mrs. Ireland and her daughter, who came to 
testify that Mr. Ireland was not in London at all on those 
days in August when Oates had aworn that he had spoken 
with him there. They stood there, ss gallant women as 
might be, turning their eyes now and again upon the priest 
who was all the world to them by ties both of nature aud 
grace; but all their testimony went for nothing, since, first 
my Lord had told the jury that a Catholic's oath was worth 
nothing, and next the prisoners had had no opportunity to 
know what charges precisely they were that were to be brought 
against them, and had had therefore no time to get their wit- 
nesses together. They complained very sharply of this ; but 
my Lord puffed it all away, and would scarcely allow them to 
finish one sentence without interruption. 

Mr. Ireland said upon one occasion that though he hod no 
witnesses, for he had had no time to get them, yet he could get 
witnesses that there were witnesses. 

" I know," said the Chief Justice, " what your way of argO' 
ing is; that is very pretty. You have witnesses that can 
prove you have witnesses, and those witnesses can prove 
that you have more witnesses, and so in infinitum. And thus 
you argue in everything you do." 
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It was growing dark when the evidence (for so it waa 
called) was done; and the end was drawing near; and the 
candles which had been put out long ago were lighted again 
by an usher, who came in with a taper when the Lord Chief 
Justice called for lights. But the candles burned very badly, 
by reason of the closeness of the Court in which so many 
persons had been gatiiered for so long; and shed bat a poor 
illumination. My eyes were weary too with staring upon the 
people — now upon the monstrous face of Oates, that was like 
a nightmare for terror, now upon the prisoners so patient 
in the dock, and now upon my Lords on their high seats 
beneath the state, and especially upon that hard and bitter 
face of Chief Justice Scroggs who, if ever a man murdered 
innocent folk, was murdering to-day the three men before 
him, by the direction which he gave to the jury, and the man- 
ner he conducted the case. I could, by now, see the faces 
only one by one, as each leant into the light of the candles; 
and it appeared to me, again and again, that these were mock- 
ing demons and not men, and Oates the lord of them all and 
of hell itself from which they all came, and to which they 
must return. I closed my eyes sometimes, both to rest them, 
and that I might pray for bare justice to be done; but my 
prayers were to me like the lifting of weights too great for 
my strength. One hope only remained to me, and that lay 
in His Majesty; for, although he had permitted the deaths of 
Coleman and of Stayley, these might indeed have appeared 
guilty to one who knew nothing of them; but I could not 
find it in my heart to believe that he would suffer these Jesuits 
to die, of whom be had sworn to me that not a hair of their 
heads shoiUd be injured. I had determined, too, to go to His 
Majesty, so soon as the trial was done, and the verdict pven 
as I knew it would be, and hear from his own lips that be 
would keep his word, at whatever cost to himself. 

It was dark then, by the time that all the evidence had 
been given, and the Chief Justice had done his directing of 
the jury. The Court, crowded though it was with the peo- 
ple, was as still as death, so soon as the jury came back after 
a very short recess. 1 could hear only the breathing of the 
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folks on all hands. A woman sttt beside me, who had been 
as early as myself that morning; bat she had roared and 
clapped with the rest, at the earUer stages, when the Chief 
Justice had silenced the prisoners or thrown doubt upon 
what they said. She was quiet now, however, and I won- 
dered how the evidence had affected her. 

When the jury were ready to give their verdict, the talk- 
ing that had broken out a little, grew silent again ; but when 
the verdict of Guilty was given, it broke out once more into s 
storm of shouting; so that the rafters rang with it. The 
woman beside me — for I sat at the end of a bench and had 
nothing but the wall beyond me — appeared to awaken at the 
tumult and join her voice to it, beating with her hand at the 
edge of the gallery In front of her. As for me I looked at 
the prisoners. They were all upright In their places, Mr. 
Ireland in the midst of the three; and were as still as if 
nothing were the matter. They were looking at the Lord 
Chief Justice, at whom I too tamed my eyes, and saw he was 
grinning and talking behind his hand to the Becorder. It 
was a very travesty of justice that I was looking at, and no 
true trial at all. There were a thousand points of dissonance 
that I had remarked myself — as to how it was, for instance^ 
that one fellow had been promised twenty guineas for killing 
the King and another fifteen hundred pounds; as to how it 
was that Oates, who professed himself so loyal, had permitted 
four ruffians to go to Windsor (as he said), with intent to 
murder the King, and that he had said nothing of it at the 
time. But all was passed over in this lust for the Jesuits' 
blood. 

I knew that my Lord would make a great speech on the 
affair, before he would make an end and gjve sentence; for 
this was a great opportmiity for him to curry favour not only 
with the people, but with men like my Lord Sbaftesbory who 
was behind him in all the matter; and as I had no wish to 
hear what he would have to say (for I knew it all by heart 
already) and, still less to hear the terrible words of the sen- 
tence for High Treason passed upon these three good men in 
the dock, X rose up quietly from my place, and slipped out 
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of the door by vUch X had come In. As I was about to 
close tbe door behind me I heard silence mode, and my Lord 
Justice Scroggs beginning his speech — and these were the 
vords which first he addressed to the jury. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "you have done like very good 
subjects and very good Christians; that is to say like very 
good Protestants; and now much good may their tUrty thon- 
sood masses do them ! " When he said this, he was referring 
to a piece of Dr. Oates' lying evidence as to a part of the 
reward that they should get for killing the King. Bat I 
closed the door; for I conld bear to hear no more. But after- 
wards I heard that they then adjonmed for an hoar or two, 
and that it was the Recorder — Sir George Jeffreys — that 
gave sentence. 

When I presented myself, half an hour later, at Mr. 
Chiffinch's lodpngs, I had very nearly persuaded myself that 
all woald yet be well. For I thought it impossible that any 
man to whom the report of the trial should be brought, could 
ever think that justice had been done; least of all the King 
who is the fount of it, under God. I knew very well that 
His Majesty would have to bear the brunt of some unpopu- 
larity if he refused to sign the warrants for thdr death; but 
he appeared to me to care not very much for popularity — 
since he outraged it often enough in worse ways than in mun- 
taining the right. He had said to me, too, so expressly that 
no harm should come to the Fathers or to Mr. Grove and Mr. 
Pickering either; and he had said so, I was Informed, even 
more forcibly to the Duke and tiiose that were with him— 
saying that his right hand should rot off if ever he took the 
pen into his hand for such a purpose. I remembered these 
things, even while the plaudits of the crowd still rang in my 
ears, and the bitter cruelty of my Lord Chief Justice's words 
to the jury. His Majesty, I said to myself, is above all these 
lesser folk, and will see that no wrong is done. And, besides 
all this, he is half a. Catholic himself and he knows against 
what kind of men these charges have been made. 

I was pretty reassured then, when I knocked upon the door 
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of Mr. Chiffinch's lodgings, and told the man who opened to 
me thftt I must see his master. 

He took me througb immediateljr into the little passage I 
had been in before, and himself tapped upon the door of 
the inner parlour; then he opened it, and let me throngh: 
for Mr. Chiffinch w&s accustomed hy now to receive me at 
any hour. 

He rose civilly enough, and asked me what I wished with 
him, so soon as the door was shot. 

" The verdict Is given," J said. " I must see His 
Majesty." 

He screwed up his lips in a way he had. 

" It is Guilty, I suppose," he said. 

I told him Yes; 

" And I have never seen," I said, " such a traves^ of jus- 
Uce." 

He locdced down upon the table, considering, drumming 
his fingers upon it. 

"That is as may be," he said. "But as for Hia Maj- 
esty " 

I broke out on him at that: for I was fiercely exdted. 

" Man," I cried, " there is no question about that. I must 
see His Majesty instantly." 

He looked at me again, as if considering. 

" Well," he said. " What must be, most. I will see His 
Majesty. He is not yet gone to supper." 

At the door he turned again. 

" The verdict was Guilty ? " he said. " You were there 
and heard itP " 

I told him Yes; for I was all impatient. 

" And how was that verdict received in conrt? " 

" It was applauded," I said shortly. 

He still waited an instant. Then he went out. 

I was all in a fever till he came back; for his manner and 
his hesitation had renewed my terrors. Yet still I would 
not let myself doubt I went up and down the room, and 
looked at the pictures in it There was a little one by Lcly, 
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not finisbed, of my Lady Casdemaine, d<me before she was 
nutde Duchess, wliich I suppose the £mg had giyen to him; 
but I remembered afterwards nothing else that I saw at 
that time. 

Id about half an hour he came back again ; bnt he shut the 
door behind him before he spoke. 

" His Majesty will see you in a few minates," he said, 
" bnt he goes to supper presently; and must not be detained- 
And there is something else that I must ask yon first." 

I was all impatient to be gone; but impatience would not 
help nte at all. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, sitting dawn, " did you see any 
man following you from the Court? Or at the doors of the 
Palace? " 

My heart stood still when he said that; for though I 
had done my beat at all times for the last month or two 
to pass unnoticed so far as I could, I had known well enough 
that having been so much with the Jesuits as I had, it was 
not impossible that I had been marked by some spy or other, 
or even by Oates himself, since he had seen me go into Mr. 
Fenwick's lodgings. Bat I had fancied of late that I must 
have escaped notice, and had been more bold lately, as in 
going to the Court tO'day. 

"Followed?" I said. "What do yon mean, Mr. Chif- 

" You saw no fellow after you, or loitering near, at the 
gates, as you came in ? " 

" I saw no one," I said. 

" The gates were barred, as usual ? " 

" Yes," I said. " And the guard fetched a lieutenant be- 
fore he would let me in." 

(For ever since the late alarms extraordinary precautions 
. had been taken in keeping the great gates of the Palace al- 
ways guarded.) 

" And you saw no one after you? " 

" No one," I said. 

" Well," said Mr. Chiffinch, " a fellow was after you. For 
when yon were gone in he came up to the gaard and asked 
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who yon were, and by what right yon had entered. The 
lieutenant sent a man to tell me so, and I met him in the pas- 
sage as I went out" 

"Who was the fellow?" 

" Oh! a man called Dangerfield. The lieutenant very pru- 
dently detained him; and I went across and questioned him 
before I went to His Majesty. I know nothing of the man, 
except that he hath been convicted, for I saw the branding 
in his hand when we examined him. We let him go again im- 
mediately." 

'' He knows my name? " 

Mr. Chiffinch smiled. 

" We are not so foolish as that, Mr, Mallock. He thinks 
yon have some place at Court; but we did not satisfy him aa 
to your name." 

I said nothing; for there was nothing to say. 

" Yon had best be very careful, Mr. Mallock," went on the 
page, standing up again. " You have been mixing a great 
deal with unpopular folks. Yon will be of no service to His 
Majesty at all if you fall under suspicion. Yon had best go 
back by water to the Temple Stmrs." 

He spoke a little coldly; and I perceived that he thought I 
had been Indiscreet. 

"Well," be said, "we had best be going to His Majesty's 
lodgings." 

I had flattered myself, up to the present, that I knew 
His Majesty's capacitieB tolerably well. I thought him to 
be an easily read man, with both virtues and vices upper- 
most, wearing his heart on his sleeve, as the saying is — in- 
dolent, witty, lacking all self-control — yet not, as I might say, 
a deep man. I was to leom the truth, or rather begin to learn 
it, on this very night. 

When I entered his private closet he was sitting not where 
I had seen him before, but at the great table in the midst of 
the floor, with his papers about him, and an appearance of 
great industry. He did not do more than look up for an 
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instant, and then down og^n; and t stboS' there before 
him, after I had boved and* been taken no notice of, as it 
were a scholar vaitiDg to be whipped. 

He was all ready for sapper, in bis lace, with his hat on 
his head; and he was writing a letter, with a pair of candles 
burning before him in silver candlesticks. His face wore a 
very heavy and preoccupied look; and I was astonished that 
he paid me no attention. 

He finished at last, threw sand on the paper from the 
ponnce-box, and pushed it aside. Then he leaned his cheeks 
in his hands, and his elbows on the table, and looked at me. 
Bat he did not speak nnkindly. 

" Here yon are then," he said. " And I hear yon bring 
news from the Old Bailey ? " 

" I came from there half an hoar ago. Sir." 

"Ah! And the verdict was Guilty, Mr. Chiffinch tells 
me? " 

" Yes, Sir." 

"How did the people take itf " 

" They applaaded a great deal, Sir." 

" They applaaded, yon say. At the end only, or all the 
while? " 

" They applauded. Sir, whenever any of my Lords made a 
hit against the Catholics." 

"Were there any who did otherwise?" 

" Not one, Sir, that I conld hear." 

"The Chief Jnstice. What did he say?" 

" He made many protestations of devotion to yoar Majesty, 
Sir, and to the Protestant Religion. He beat down the 
Catholics at every point. He permitted none of their wit- 
nesses to speak freely." 

The King was silent a moment. Then he went on again. 

"And the prisoners. How did they bear themselves? " 

" They bore themselves like gallant gentlemen. Sir, They 
fought every point, so far as the Chief Justice would permit 
them," 

" Did they shew any fear when the verdict was brought 
in?" 
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" None, Sir'. ' They relfed "upon yonr M&jesty's protecrtioii, 
no donbt," 

Again His Majesty was silent. I still stood on the other 
side of the table from him, waitiDg to gay what I had to say. 
The King shewed no sign of haviag heard what I had last 
said. 

Then, to my astonishment he tmned on me again very 
sharply. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " I hare a fanlt to find with you. 
Mr. Chiffinch tells me that yon were followed from the Conrt, 
and that a fellow was asking after yon at the gate. Yoa 
say that yon wish to serve me. Well, those who serve me 
must be very discreet and very shrewd. Plainly, yon have 
not been so in this instance. Yon are a very young man; and 
I do not wish to be severe. But you must remember, Mr. 
Mallock, that such a thing as this must not happen any more." 

My mouth was gone suddenly dry at this attack of His 
Majesty upon me. 1 licked my lips with my tongue in readi- 
ness to answer; but before I could speak, the King went on 

" Now I had a little business to entrust to you; but I am 
not sure if it be not best to give it to another hand." 

He took Dp from the table before him a newly sealed little 
packet that I had not noticed before; and sat weighing it in 
his hand, as tf considering, while his eyes searched my face. 

" Sir " I began. 

" Yes, Mr. Mallock, I know what yon would say. That is 
all very well; bat my servants most not make mistakes such 
as you have made. It was the height of madness for you to 
go to the Court at all to-day. I have no doubt that yon were 
seen there, and followed; and yon could have been of no 
service to yonr friends there, in any case. Mr. Chiffinch tells 
me he will provide a wherry for yon immediately, that yoa 
may go back without observation. You must do this. The 
question before my mind is as to whether yon shall take this 
packet wtth yon, or not. What do you say, Mr, Mallock? " 

All the while he had been speaking, I had been in a tor- 
ment of misery. As yet I had done little or nothing for His 
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Majest?, after all my comnussioning from Rome; and nov 
that the first piece of Tork was on hand, it was doubtful 
irhether I had not forfeited it by my clumsiness. For the 
moment I forgot what I had come for. I was all set on ac- 
quitting myself welL I was bat twenty-one years old! 

" Sir," I cried, " if your Majesty will entrust that to me, 
yon shall never repent it," 

He smiled; bat his face went back again to its heavlneaa. 

" It is a very difficult commission," be said. " And, what 
is of more importance than all else is that the packet should 
fall into no band other than the one that shonld have it. For 
this reason, there is no name written upon it. Bat I bave 
sealed it with a private signet of my own, both within and 
without; and yon must bear the packet with yon until yon can 
deliver it." 

" I understand. Sir." 

" I can send no courier with it, for the reasons of which 
I have spoken. No man, Mr. Mallock, but you and I most 
know of its very existence. Neither can I tell you now to 
whom the packet must be given. You must bear it with you, 
air, until you have a meaaage from me, signed with the same 
seal as that which it bears, telling you where you must take it, 
and to whom. You understand? " 

" I understand. Sir." 

" You must leave London immediately until your face is 
forgotten, and until this storm is over. You have a cousin 
in the country ? " 

"Yes, Sir; Mr. Jermyn at Hare Street." 

"You hod beat lie there for the present; and I can send 
to yon there, so soon as I have an opportunity. Meanwhile 
you must hare this always at hand, and be ready to aet out 
with it, ao soon as yon hear where you must go with it. That 
is all plain, Mr. Mallock?" 

" I understand. Sir." 

The King rose abruptly, pushing back bis chair; and as be 
rose I heard the trumpets for supper, in the Court outside. 

" Then you had beat be gone. Take It, Mr. Mallock." 

I came round and received the packet; and I kissed the 
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King's hand which he had not given to me as I had come in. 
My heart waa overjoyed at the confidence which he shewed 
me; and I slipped the packet immediately within my waist- 
coat. It was sqnare and fiat and lay there easily in a little 
pocket which the tailor had contrived there. Then, as I stood 
up again, the memory of what I had come for fiashed back on 
me again. 

" Sir," I said> " there ia one other matter." 

His Majesty was already turning away; but he stopped 
and looked oyer his shonlder. 

"Eh?" he said. 

" Sir, it is with regard to the Jesuits who were condemned 
to-day." 

He jerked his hand impatiently in a way he had. 

" I have no time for that," he said, " no time." 

Then he was gone out at the other door, and I beard him 
going downstairs. 

Now as I came downstairs agun the further way, and 
heard the trumpets go, to shew that the King was come out, 
I had no suspicion of anything but my own foolishness in 
not speaking of what I had come about. But, by the time 
that I was at the Temple Stairs, I wondered whetber or no 
the King had not had that very design, to put me o£F from 
which I wished to say. And at the present time I am certain 
of it — that His Majesfy wished to hear from me at once of 
the proceedings at the trial, and then spoke immediately of 
that other matter of the packet, and of my being followed to 
the Palace Gates, wltb the express purpose of hindering 
me from saying anything; for I am sore that at this time 
he had not yet made ap his mind as to what he would do 
when the warrants were brought to him, and did not wish to 
speak of it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The first thing tbat I did vhen I got home was to call for 
my man James, and bid him shnt the door. (My man was 
about forty years old, and he had been got for me in Rome, 
having fallen ill there in the service of my Lord Stafford 
— being himself a Catholic, and a very good one, for he went 
to the sacraments three or four times in the year, wherever he 
was. He was a clean-shaven fellow, and very sturdy and 
quick, and a good band at cut and thrust and the quarter- 
staflT, as I had seen for myself at Hare Street on the summer 
evenings. I bad found him always discreet and silent, though 
I had not as yet given him any great confidence.) 

" James," I said to him with great solemnity, " I have some- 
thing to say to yon which must go no further," 

He stood waiting on my word. 

" A fellow hath been after me to-day — named Dangerfield 
— a very brown man, with no hair on bis face " (for so Mr. 
Cbiffincb had told me). "He hath been branded on the 
hand for some conviction. I tell yon this that you may 
know him if yon see him again. I take him to be a Protestant 
spy: but I do not know for certain." 

He stiU stood waiting. He knew very well, I think, that 
I was on some business, and that therefore I was in some 
danger too at such a time; though I had never spoken to 
him of it. 

" And another thing that I have to say to you is that we 
must ride for Hare Street to-morrow, and arrive there by to- 
morrow night — without lying anywhere on the road. You 
must have the horses here, and all ready, by seven o'clock in 
the morning. And yon must tell no one where we are going 
to, to hinder any from following us, if we can help it. We 
most lie at Hare Street a good while. 

" And the third thing I have to say is this ; that you must 
watch out very shrewdly for any signs that we are known or 
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suspected of aiiTthiiig. I tell yoa plainly that both you and 
J may be in some danger for a while; so if yoa have no taste 
for that, you had beat begone. Yon will keep quiet, I knoir 
very well." 

" Sir, I will stay with you, if you please," said James, as 
the laat word was ont of my mouth. 

I gave him a look of pleasure; but no more; and he under- 
stood me very well. 

" Then that is all that I have to say. You may bring 
supper in as soon as you like." 

Before I lay down that night I had transferred His Maj- 
esty's packet to a belt that I put next to my skin; and so I 
went to bed. 

It was still pretty dark when we came out upon the Ware 
road upon the next morning. I did not call James up to 
ride with me; for I had a great number of things to think 
about; and first amongst them was the commission which His 
Majesty had given me. What then oould such a buainesa hei 
— a packet that I must carry with me, and deliver to a man 
whose name should be given me afterwards ! Why, then, was 
it entrusted to me so soon? And why could not the name 
be (pven to me immediately? But to such riddles there was 
no answer; and I left it presently alone. 

The second thing that I had to think of was the matter 
of the men whom I had seen condemned yesterday; and even 
of that I did not know much more than of the packet. His 
Majesty had not spoken of tbem, except to ask questions at the 
he^nning; and this seemed as a bad omen to me. Yet I had 
the King's word on it that they should not suffer; and, when I 
considered, there was no obligation or even any reason at all 
that be should talk out the matter with myself. Yet, though 
I presently put this affair too from my mind, since I bad no 
certain knowledge of what would happen, it came hack to me 
again and again — ^that memory of Mr, Ireland and Mr. Grove 
In the lodgings in Drury Lane, so harmless and so merry, and 
again as I had seen tiiem yesterday in the dock, with Mr. 
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Pickering, go helpleas and yet so coarageona In face of the 
injnstice that was being done on them. 

The third thing that I had to think npon was Hare Street 
to which I was going as fast as I could, and of those who 
would greet me there, and most of all, I need not say, of my 
Coosin Dolly. Her father had written to me two or three 
times during the four montiis tiiat I had been away; and his 
last had been the letter of a very mnch frightened man, what 
with the news that had come to him of the proceedings tn Lon- 
don and the feeling against the Catholics. But I had writ- 
ten back to him that nothing was to be feared if he wonld 
but stay still and hold his tongue ; and that I myself would be 
with him presently, I hoped, and would reasBure him; for la 
spite of the hot feeling in London the country Catholics suf- 
fered from it little or not at all, ao long as they minded their 
own business. But it was principally of my Cousin Dolly 
that I thought; for-tiie memory of her had been with me a 
great deal during the four months I had lived in London; bnt 
I was determined to do nothing in a hurry, since the remem- 
brance of her father's words to me, and, even more, of his 
manner and look in speaking, stnck in my throat and hindered 
me from seeing clearly. I knew very well, however, that my 
principal reason why I nrged Peter on over tihe bad roads, was 
that I might see her the more quickly. 

Nothing of any importance happened to us on the way. At 
Hoddesdon the memory of Mr. Bumbald came back to my 
mind, and I wondered where it was in Hoddesdon or near it 
that he had his malt-houses ; and before that we stayed again 
for dinner at the Four Swam in Waltham Cross, where the 
host knew me again and asked how matters were in London; 
and we came at last in sight of the old ehurch at Hormead 
Parva, just as the Sim was going down upon onr left. Peter, 
my horse, knew where he was then, and needed no more urg- 
ing, for he knew that his stable was not far away. 

They knew of course nothing of my coming; and when I dis- 
mounted in the yard there was not a man to be seen. I left 
my horse with James; and went along the flagged path that 
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led to the door, and best upon the door. The house seemed 
all dark and deserted; and it vas not till I had beaten once 
more at the door that I saw a light shewing beneath it. 
Presently a very unsteady voice cried out to know who was 
there ; and I knew it for my Consin Tom's ; so I roared at him 
that it was myself. There followed a great to-do of unlock- 
ing and unbarring — for they bad the house — as I found pres- 
ently — fortified as it were a castle; and when the door was 
undone there was my Cousin Tom with a great bltinderhass 
and two men with swords behind him. 

"Why, whatever is forward?" I satd sharply; for I was 
impatient with the long waiting and the cold, for a frost was 
beginning as the sun set 

" Why, Cousin Roger, we knew nothing of your coming," 
said my Cousin Tom, looking a little foolish, I thought. 
" We did not know who was at the door." 

" I only knew myself of my coming yesterday," I said. 
" And whatever is the house fortified for ? " 

My cousin was putting up the bolts again as I spoke; (the 
two men were gone away into the back of the bouse) ; — and, as 
soon as be had done, he said : 

" Why, there are dangerous folks about. Cousin Roger. 
And it !s a Catholic bouse, you see." 

I smiled at that; but said no more; for at that moment my 
Cousin Dolly came through from the back of the house where 
she had been sent by her father for safety; and at that sight 
I thought no more of the door. 

I saluted her as a cousin should; and she me. She looked 
mi^ty pretty to me, in her dark dress, with her lace on, for 
supper was just on the table; and I cannot hut tiiink she was 
pleased to see me, for she was all smiling and flushed. 

" So it is you. Cousin Roger," she said. " I thought it 
might very well be. We looked for you before Christmas." 

At supper, and afterwards, I learned in what a panic poor 
Cousin Tom had lived since the news of the plot, and, ahore 
all, of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey's death; and what he said 
to me made me determine to speak to him of my own small 
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peril, for he had the right to know, and to forbid me his bouse, 
if he "wished. But I hoped that he would not. It appeared 
that when the news of Sir Edmund's death had come, there 
had been something of a to-do in the village, of no great si^ 
nification; for it was no more than a few yoong men who 
marched np and down shouting together — as such yokels will, 
upon the smallest excuse; and one of them had eried out at 
the gate of Hare Street House. At Barkway there had been 
more of a bosinesa; for there they had burnt an effigy of tlie 
Pope in the ehurchyard; and the parson — who was a sbmt 
Charchman — had made a S3>eeeh upon it. However, this had 
played upon Cousin Tom's fears, and he had fortified the 
house with bolts, and slept with a pistol by his bed, 

I told him that same night — not indeed all that happened to 
me; but enough of it to satisfy him. I said that I bad been a 
good deal at the Jesuits' lod^ngs; and at the trial of the 
three ; and that a fellow had attempted to follow me home ; but 
that I had thrown him off. 

Cousin Tom had the pipe from his mouth and was holding 
it in his hand, by the time I bad done. 

" Now, Cousin," I said, " if yon think I am anything of a 
danger to the house, you have bnt to say the word, and I will 
be off. On the other band, I and my man might be of some 
small service to you if it came to a brawl." 

" You threw him off? " asked Cousin Tom. 

"It was at Wliitehall " I began; and then I stopped: 

for I had not intended to speak of the King. 

" Oho ! " said Cousin Tom. " Then yon have been at 
Whitehall again?" 

" Why, yes," I said, trying to pass it off. " I have been 
there and everywhere," 

Cousin Tom put the pipe back again into his mouth, 

" And there is another matter," I said (for Hare Street 
suited me very well as a lodging, and I had named it as such 
to His Majesty). "It is not right. Cousin Tom, that you 
should keep me here for nothing. Let me pay something each 
mouth — " (And I named a suitable sum.) 

That determined Cousin Tom altogether. My speaking of 
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Whitehall had greatly reassured bim; and now this offer of 
mine made up his mind; for he was something of a stinflint 
in some respects. (For all that I did for bim when I waa 
here, in the fields and at the farm, more than repaid him for 
the expense of my living there.) He protested a little, and 
said that between kinsfolk no soch qnegtion should enter in; 
but he protested with a very poor grace; and so the matter 
was settled, and we both satisfied. 

So, once more, the time began to pass very agreeably for 
me. Here was I, safe from all the embroilments of town, in 
the same honse with my Cousin Dorothy, and with plenty of 
leisure for my languages again. Yet my satisfaction was 
greatly broken up when I heard, on the last day of January 
that all that I had feared was come abont, and that of the 
three men whom I had seen condemned at the Old Bailey, two 
— Mr. Ireland and Mr. Groye — bad been executed seven days 
before; (Mr. Pickering was kept back on some excuse, and 
not put to death until May). The way I heard of it was 
in this manner. 

I was in Puckeridge one day, on a matter which I do not 
now remember, and was going to the stable of the White Hart 
inn to get my horse to ride back again, when I ran Into Mr. 
Rumbald who was there on the same errand. I was in my 
country suit, and very much splashed; and it was going on for 
evening, so he noticed nothing of me but my face. 

" Why, Mallock," he cried—" It is Mr. Mallock, is it 
not? " 

I 'told him yes. 

He exchanged a few words with me, for he was one of those 
fellows who when they have once made up their minds to a 
thing, do not easily change it, and he was persuaded that I 
was of his kind and something of a daredevil too, which waa 
what be liked. Then at the end he said something which 
made me question him as to what he meant. 

" Have you not heard? " he cried. " Why the Popi^ d<^ 
were hanged a week ago — Ireland and Grove, I mean. A^ 
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there be three or four more men — accused hj Bedloe of God- 
frey's murder, and will be tried presently." 

I need not say vfaat a horror it vas to me to hear that ; for 
I had had more hope in my heart than I had thought. But I 
was collected enough to say something that satisfied him; and, 
as again he had been drinking, he was not very quick. 

" And those three or torn}" I asked. " Are they Jesuits 
too?" 

" No/' said Bumbald, " but there will be another batch 
presently, I make no doubt." 

I got rid of him at last; and rode homewards; but it was 
with a very heavy heart Not once yet had the King exer- 
cised his prerogative of mercy; and if he yielded at the first, 
and that against the Jesuits whom he had sworn to protect, 
was there anything in which he would resist? 

My Cousin Dorothy saw in my face as I came in that some- 
thing was the matter; so I told her the truth. 

" May they rest in peace," she said; and blessed herself. 

From time to time news reached ns in this kind of manner. 
Though we were not a great distance from London we were in 
a very solitary place, away from the high-road that ran to 
Cambridge; and few came our way. Even in Puckeridge it 
was not known, I think, who I was, nor that I was cousin to 
Mr. Jermyn; so I had no fear of Mr. Rnmbald suspecting me. 
Green, Berry, and Hill were all convicted of Sir Edmund's 
murder, through the testimony of Bedloe, who said that he had 
himself seen the body at Somerset House, and that Sir Ed- 
mund had been strangled there 1^ priests and others and con- 
veyed later to the ditch in Primrose Hill where he was found. 
Another fellow, too, named Miles Prance, a silversmith in 
Princes Street (out of Dmry Lane), who was said by Bed- 
loe to have been privy to the murder, in the fear of his life, 
and after inhnman treatment in prison, did corroborate the ' 
story and add to it, imder promise of pardon, which he got. 
Green, Berry, and Hill, then, were hanged on the tenth day 
of February, on the testimonies of these two; and were as in- 
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nocent tts onbom babea. It was remarked how strangely theu 
namea went with the name of the murdered man and of the 
place he was found in. 

For a while after that, matters were more quiet. A man. 
named Samuel Atkins was tried presently, but was acquitted; 
and then a Nathaniel Reading was tried for suppressing evi- 
dence, and was punished for it. Bat our minds, rather, were 
fixed upon the approaching trial of the " Five Jesuits " as 
they were called, who still avaited it in prIsoD — Wbitbread, 
Fenwick, Harcourt, Gavan and Tamer — all priests. But I 
had not a great deal of hope for these, when I thought of 
what had happened to the rest; and, indeed, at the end of 
May, Mr. Pickering himself was eiecuted. At the beginning 
of May too, we heard of the bloody murder of Dr. Sharpe^ the 
Protestant Archbishop in Scotland, by the old Covenanters, 
driven mad by the persecution this man had put them to ; bat 
this did not greatly affect our fortunes either way. One of 
the moat bitter thoughts of all was that a secular priest named 
Serjeant, who, with another named Morris, was of Gallican 
views, had given evidence in public court against the Jesuits' 
casuistry. 

Meanwhile, in other matters, we were quiet enough. Still 
I hesitated in poshing my suit with my Cousin Dolly, until 
I could see whether she. was being forced to it or not. Bat 
my Cousin Tom had more wits than I had thought; for he said 
DO more to me on the point, nor I to him; and I think I 
should have spoken to her that summer, had not an interrup- 
tion come to my plans that set all aside for the present. Dur- 
ing those months of spring and early summer we had no re- 
ligious consolation at all; for we were too near London, and 
at the same time too solitary for any priest to come to us. 

The interruption came in this manner. 

I had sent my man over to Waltham Cross on an affair of a 
horse that was to be sold there on the nineteenth day of June 
(as I very well remember, from what happened afterwards); 
and when he came back he asked if he might speak with me 
privately. When I had him alone in my room he told me be 
had news from a Catholic ostler at the Four Swam, with 
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vrhom he had spoken, that a party had be«n asking after me 
there that very morning. 

" I said to him, sir. What kind of a party was it? And he 
told me that there were four men; and that they went in to 
drink £rst and to dine, for tfaey came there abont noon. I 
asked him then if any of them had any mark by which he 
could be known; and he langhed at that; and said that one of 
them was branded in the hand, for he was pulling his glove 
on when he came into the yard afterwards, so that it was 

I said nothing for a moment, when James said that, for I 
was considering whether so small a business of so many 
months ago was worth thinking of. 
, " And what thenf " I said, 

" Well, sir ; as I was riding back I kept my eyes about 
me; and especially in the villages where it might be easy to 
miss them; and in Puckeridge, as I came by the inn I looked 
into the yard, and saw there four horses all tied up together." 

" Did you ask after them? " I said. 

" No, sir; I thought it best not. But I pushed on as quickly 
as I could." 

" Did the ostler at Waltham Cross tell you what answer 
was given to the inquiries ? " 

" No, sir — ^he heard your name onjy from the parlour win- 
dow as he went through the yard." 

Now here was I in a quandary. On the one hand this was 
a very small affair, and not much evidence either way, and I 
did not wish to alarm my Cousin Tom if I need not; and, on 
the other if they were after me I had best be gone as soon as 
I could. It was six months since the fellow Dangerfield had 
asked after me at Whitehall, and no harm had followed. 
Yet here was the tale of the branded hand — and, although 
there were many branded hands in £ngland, the consonance 
of this with what had happened, misliked me a little, 

" And was there any more news ? " I asked. 
"Why, yes, sir; I had forgot. The man told me too that 
the five Jesuits were cast six days ago, and Mr. Langhom a 
day later, and that they were all sentenced together." (Mr. 
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Langhom was a lawyer, a very hot and devout Catholic ; but 
his wife was as hot a Protestant.) 

Now on hearing that I was a little more pertmbed. Here 
were Mr. Whitbiead and Mr. Fenwick, in whose company I 
had often been seen in public before the late troubles, con- 
denmed and awaiting sentence; and here was a fellow with a 
branded hand asking after me in Waltham Cross. Oates and 
Bedloe and Tonge and Kirby and a score of others were evi- 
dence that any man who sought bis fortune might yery well 
do so in Popish plots and accusations; and it was quite be- 
lievable that Dangerfield was one more of them, and that 
after these new events he was after me. Yet, still, I did not 
wish to alarm my Coasin Tom; for he was a man who could 
not hide hia feelings, I thought. 

It was growing dark now; for it was after nine o'clock, 
and cloudy, with no moon to rise; and all would soon be gone 
to bed; so what I did I must do at once. I sat still in my 
chair, thinking that if I were hunted out of Hare Street I had 
nowhere to go; and then on a sudden I Temembered the King's 
packet which be had given me, and which I still carried, as al- 
ways, wrapped in oil-cloth next to my skin, since no word bad 
come from him as to what I was to do with it. And at that 
remembrance I determined that I must undergo no risks. 

" James," I said, " I think that we must be ready to go 
away If we are threatened in any way. Go down to the 
stables and saddle a fresh horse for you, and my own. Then 
come up here again and pack a pair of valises. I do not know 
as yet whether we must go or not ; but we must be ready for 
it Then take the valises and the horses down to the meadow, 
through the garden, and tie all up there, under the shadow of 
the trees from where you can see the house. And yon must 
remain there yourself till twelve o'clock to-nighL At twelve 
o'clock, as near as I can tell it, if all is quiet I will show a 
light three times from the garret window; and when you see 
that you can come back again and go to bed. If they are after 
us at all they will come when they think we are all asleep ; and 
it will be before twelve o'clock. Do you understand it all? " 
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(I was very glib in &11 this ; for I had thought it out all be- 
forehaud, if ever there should be an alarm of this kind.) 

My man said that he understood very well, and went away, 
and I down to die Great Chamber where I had left my 
cousins. 

As I came in at the door, my Cousin Tom woke up with a 
great snuffle; and stared at me as if amaEcd, as folks do when 
suddenly awakened. " 

*' Well; to bed," he said, " I am half there already." 

My Cousin Dorothy looked up from her sewing; and I 
think she knew that something was forward; for she con- 
tinued to look at me. 

" Not to bed yet. Cousin Tom," I said. " There is a mat- 
ter I must speak of first." 

Well; I sat down and told him as gently as I could — all the 
affair, except of the King's packet; and by the time I was 
done be was no longer at all drowsy. I told him too of the 
design I had formed, and that James was gone to carry it 

" Had you not best be gone at once? " he said; and 1 saw 
the terror in his eyes, lest he too should be embroiled. But 
my Cousin Dorothy looked at me, unafraid; only there was 
a spot of colour on either cheek. 

" Well," I said, " I con ride out into the £elds and wait 
there, if you wish it, until morning: if yon will send for me 
then if all be quiet." 

But I explained to him again that I was in two minds as 
to whether I should go at all, so very small was the evidence 
of danger. 

He looked foolish at that; but I could see that he wanted 
me gone: so I stood up. 

" Well, Cousin," I said, " I see that you will be easier if 
I go. I will begone first and see whether James has the 
horses out; and you had best meanwhile go to my chamber 
and put away all that can incriminate you — in one of your 
hiding-holes." 

I was half-way to the kitchen when I heard my Cousin 
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Dorothy <fome after me; and I conld see that she was in a 
great way. 

" Cousin," she said, " I am ashamed that my father should 
speak like that. If I were mistress " 

" My dear Cousin," I said lightly, " if you were mistress, 
I should not be here at all." 

" It is a shame," she said again, paying no attention, as 
her way was when she liked. " It is a shame that yon should 
spend all night in the fields for nothing." 

As she was speaking I heard James come downstairs with 
the valises. As he went past he told me be already had the 
horses tied tmder the trees. I nodded to him, and bade him 
go on, and be went out into the yard and so through the 
stables. 

" I had best go help your father put the things away," I 
said. " They will not be here, at anyrate, until the lights 
of the house are all out." 

We went upstairs together and found my Cousin Tom al- 
ready busy: be had my elothes all in a great heap, ready to 
carry down to the hiding-hole above the door; my papers 
he already had put away into the little recess behind the bed, 
and the books, most of which had not my name in them, he 
designed to carry to his own chamber. 

We worked hard at all this — my Cousin Tom in a kind of 
fever, rolling his eyes at every sound; and, at the last, we had 
all put away, and were about to close the door of the hiding- 
hole. Then my Cousin Dorothy held Dp her hand. 

" Hush ! " she said; and then, *' There was a step on the 
paved walk." 
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CHAPTER IX 

When my Cousin Dorothy said that, we all became upon 
the instant as still aa mice; and I saw my Cousin Tom's 
month suddenly hang open and his eyes to become fixed. 
For myself, I cannot say precisely what I felt; but it would 
be foolish to say that I was not at all frightened. For to 
be crept upon in the dark, when all is quiet, in a solitary 
country place; and to know, as I did, tiiat behind all the 
aUence there is the roar of a mob — (as it is called) — for 
blood, and the Lord Chief Justice's face of iron and his bit- 
ter murderous ton^e, and the scaffold and the knife — this is 
daunting to any man. I made no mistake upon the matter. 
If this were Dangerfield himself, my life was ended; he would 
not have come here, so far, and with such caution; be would 
not have been at the pains to smell me out at all, unless he 
were sure of Hs end; and, indeed, my companying so much 
with the Jesuits and my encounter with Oates, and my seek- 
ing service with the King, and for no pay too — all this, in 
sncb days, was evidence enough to hang an angel from 
heaven. 

This passed through my mind like a picture; and then I 
remembered that it was no more than a step on a paved path. 

" If it ia they," 1 whispered, " they will be round the bouse 
1^ now. We bad best look from a dark window." 

But my Cousin Tom seized me suddenly by the arm in so 
£erce a grip that I winced and all but cried out ; and so ve 
stood. 

" If you have brought ruin on me " he began presently 

in a horrid kind of whisper; and then he gripped me again; 
for again, so that no man could mistake it, came a single step 
on the paved path ; and in my mind I saw how two men had 
crossed from lawn to lawn, to get all round the house, each 
stepping once upon the stones. They must have entered from 
the yard. 
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In those moments tiiere came to me too a knowledge, of 
the troth of which I neither had nor have any doubt at all, 
that my Coosin Tom was considering whether he mig^t at&ve 
himself or no by handing me forthwith to the searchers. 
But I suppose he thought not; for presently his hand relaxed. 

" In with yon," be whispered; and made a back for me to 
climb up into the hiding-hole. I looked at my Cooain Dolly, 
and she nodded at me ever so gently; so I set my foot on jay 
Cousin Tom's broad back, and my hands to the ledge, and 
raised myself np. It was a pretty wide space within, suf- 
ficient to hold three or four men, though my clothes and a few 
books covered most of the floor ; but the only light I had was 
from the candle that my Cousin Dolly carried in her hand. 
As I turned to the door again, I caught a sight of her face, 
very pretty and very pale, looking up at me : I remember even 
now tiie shadow on her eyes and beneath her hair; and then 
the door was pnt to quickly, and I was all in the dark. 

It was a very strange experience to Me there and to hear 
all that went on in the house, scarcely a hand's-breadth away. 

I lay there, I should think, ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour before the assault was made; and during that time too 
I could tell pretty well all that went on. There remained 
for a minute or thereabouts, a line of light upon the roof of 
my little chamber from the candle that my Cousin Dolly car- 
ried; (and that line of light was as a star to me); tiien I 
heard a little whispering; tixe light went out; and I heard soft 
Bteps going upstairs. Then I heard first the door of my 
Cousin Dolly's chamber close, and then another dooF whi(^ 
was my Cousin Tom's. Then followed complete silence; and 
I knew that the two would go to bed, and be found there, aa if 
ignorant of everything. 

The assault was made on two doora at once, at front and 
back. They had another man or two, I have no doubt, in 
the stable-yard; and more beneath the windows everywhere, 
so that I coiihl not escape any way. There came on a sud- 
den loud hammerings and voices shooting altogether; Imt I 
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conid not tell irhat it was tWt they cried; bat I suppose it 
must have been, " Open in the King's iiamel " 

Then the house av&keued, all, that is, that were asleep; 
and the rest feigned to do so. I heard steps run down the 
stairs, and voices everTwhere; as the maids over the kitchen 
awakened and screamed as maids will, and the men awakened 
and ran down from the garret. Then, overhead, across the 
lobby I beard my Cousin Tom's footsteps, and I nearly 
laughed to myself at the' thought of the part that he must 
play, and of how ill he would play it And all the while the 
beating on the doors went on ; and I heard voices through the 
lath and plaster from the bockrhall; and then the sound of 
unbolting, and the knocking ceased on that side, thou^ it 
still went on upon the other. 

My hiding-hole, as I have said, was in the very centre of 
the house; one side faced opon the bock-hall; and the oppo- 
site down the front passage; and, of the other two, one upon 
the stairs and one apon the kitchen passage, and these two 
had the doota in them. Above me was the lobby; and be- 
neath me, first the little way into Hie back-hall, and beneath 
that the cellars. It was strange how prominent the place 
was, and yet how well concealed. One might live ten years 
in the house without suspecting its presence. 

Presently the whole house was full of talking; and the front 
door was opened; and I heard a gentleman's voice speaking. 
He was Mr. Harris, I learned afterwards, a Justice of the 
Peace from Puckeridge, whom Dangerfield had brought with 
him. 

Much of what was said I coold not hear; but I heard enoagh 
to understand why I was being looked for, and wliat would 
be tbe charges against me. Now the voices came muffled; 
and now clear; so that 1 would hear half a sentence and no 
more, as the speaker moved on. 

" I tell you he left for Rome to-night," I heard my Cousin 
Tom say (which was an adroit lie indeed, as no one could tell 
whether I had or no), " and he hath taken his man with 
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" That is Tcry well " began the gentleman's voice; and 

then no more. 

Presently I heard one of the men of the hoase, named Dick 
— a good friend of mine, ask what they were after me far; 
and some fellow, as he went by, answered: 

" — Consorting with the Jesuits, and conspiring " and 

no more. 

So, then, I lay and listened. Much that I heard had no 
relevance at all, for it was the protesting of maids and such- 
like. The footsteps went continually up and down; some- 
times voices rose in anger; sometimes it was only a whisper 
that went by. I heard presses open and shut; and once or 
twice the noise of hammering overhead; and then silence 
again; hut no silence was for long. 

Here again I find it very hard to say all that I felt during 
that search. My thoughts came and went like pictures upon 
the dark Now my heart would so beat that it sickened me, 
of sheer terror that I should be found; axid this especially 
when a man would stey for a while telking on the stairs within 
an arm's length of where I lay: now it was as I might say, 
more of the intellect; and I pondered on what I heard my 
Cousin Tom say, and marvelled at fais shrewdness; for fear, 
if it does not drive away wits, sharpens them wonderfully. 
He had, of course, put me in greater peril, by saying that I 
was gone to Rome; but he had saved himself very adroitly, 
for no witness in the house could teU that I had not done so; 
for here was my chamber empty, and I and my man and my 
clothes and my books and my horses all vanished away. At 
one time, then, I was all eyes and ears In the muffled dark, 
hearing my heart thump as it had been another's; at another 
time I would be looking within and contemplating my own 
fear. 

Again and again, however, I thought of my Cousin Dorothy 
and wondered where she was and what she was at. I had 
not heard her voice all that time; and, on a sudden, after 
the men had been in the house near an hour I should say, 
I heard her sob suddenly, close to me, in a terrified kind of 
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" Eeep them, 'Kancy, keep them here as long as yon can. 
It will give him " 

"Eh?" said a man's voice soddenly beneath. "What 
was that?" 

" I said nothing," stammered my Cousin Dolly's voice. 

Well; there was a to-do. The fellow beneath called ont 
to Mr. Harris, who was npstairs; and I heard him come down. 
My Consin Dolly was sobbing and crying ont, and so was the 
maid Nancy to whom she bad spoken. At first I could make 
nothing of it, nor why she had said what she had; and then, 
as I heard them all go into the parlour together, I understood 
that if my Cousin Tom had been shrewd, his daughter had 
been shrewder; and had said what she had, knowing that a 
man was within earshot. 

But there was nothing for me to do bnt to He there still: 
for I could hear nothing from the parlour but a confused 
sound of voices, now three or four speaking at once, now a 
man's voice (which I took to be the magistrate's), and now, 
I thought my Cousin Dolly's, I heard, too, above me, my 
Cousin Tom speaking very angrily, and understood that he 
was kept from his daughter — which was the beat thing in the 
world for me, since he might very well have spoiled the whole 
design. At last 1 heard Dolly cry out very loud; then I 
heard the parloor-door open and three or four men came 
tumbling out, who ran beneath my hiding-hole and ont through 
the kitchen passage to the stable. I was all a-tremble now, 
especially at my cousin's cry; but I gave her credit for being 
as shrewd still as I had heard her to be on the stairs; and I 
proved right in the event; for almost immediately after that 
my Cousin Tom was let come downstairs, and I heard every 
word of the colloquy. 

"Well, Mr. Jermyn," said the gentleman's voice, imme- 
diately without my little door, " I am sorry indeed to have 
troubled you in this way; but I am the King's justice of the 
peace and I must do my duty. Which way did yon say Mr. 
Mallock was gone ? " 

" By ... 1^ Puckeridge," stammered poor Tom. 

"^! indeed," said the other voice, with something of a 
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sneer in it "Why Mistreas Dorothy here says It was 1^ 
Barkway and so to Harwich; an4 of the two Tersions I pre- 
fer the lady's. Fotj first, we should have seen him if he had 
come by Puckeridge, since we have been lying there since 
three o'clock this afternoon; and second, no such man in his 
senses would go to Rome by London. I am sorry I cannot 
commend your truthfulness, Mr. Jermyn, as much as your 
professions of loyalty." 

" I tell you " began my Coosin Tom, angrily enough. 

" I need no telling, Mr. Jermyn. Your cousin is gone by 
Barkway; and my men are gone to get the horses out to fol- 
low him. We shall catch him before Newmarket, I make no 
doubt" 

Then I heard Dolly's sobbing as she dang to her father. 

" Oh ! father ! father I " she mourned. " The gentleman 
forced it out of me. I could not help it I could not help 
It!" 

(As for me, I smiled near from ear lo ear in the dark, to 
hear how well she feigned grief; and I think I loved my Cousin 
Dolly then as never before. It would have made a cat langh, 
too, to hear the gentleman's chivalry In return.) 

" Mistress Dorothy," he said, " I grieve to have troubled 
you like this. But you have done your duty as an English 
maid should; and set your loyalty to His Majesty before all 
else." 

Mistress Dorothy sobbed so admirably in return that my 
own eyes filled with tears to hear her; and I was s little sorry 
for the poor gentleman too. He was so stupid, and yet so 
well mannered too now that he had got all that he wanted, or 
thought he had. 

" Well, mistress, and Mr. Jermyn, I most not delay any 
longer. The horses will he ready." 

They moved away still talking, all except my Cousin Dolly 
who sank upon the stairs stiU sobbing. She cried out; after 
Mr. Harris to have mercy; and then fell s-crying again. 
When the door of the kitchen passage shut — for they were all 
gone out by now — ^her crying ceased mighty soon; and then 
I heard her laugh very softly to herself, and break off again, 
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as if she bad pot her hand over her mooth. Bat I dared not 
speak to her yet 

I listened very carefully — for all the house was still now 
— for the soimd of the horses' feet; and presently I heard 
them, and reckoned that a dozen at least most have come after 
me; and I heard the voices of the men too as tfaey rode away, 
grow faint and cease. Then I heard my Cousin Dolly slip 
through the door beneath me, and she gave me one little rap 
to the fioor of my hiding-hole as she went beneath it 

I did not hear her come back; for Cousin Tom's footsteps 
were loud in the lutchen passage; and the men too were 
tramping in and upstairs, while the maids went back tg bed 
through the kitchen; and then, when all was quiet again I 
heard her voice speak suddenly in a whisper. 

" Yon can open now. Cousin Roger, they be all gone away." 

I unbolted and pushed open the little door quickly enoogh 
then; and though I was dazed with the candlelight the first 
thing that I saw was Dolly's face, her eyes as bright as stars 
with merriment and laughter, and her checks flushed to rose, 
looking up at me. 
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CHAFTEE X 

That ride of mine all night to London was auch as I shall 
never forget, not from any outward incident that happened, 
but for the thotights that went continually through my heart 
and brain; and I do not suppose that I spoke twenty words 
to James all night) until we saw about seven o'clock the 
smoke and spires of London against the morning sky. 

So soon as the coaat was clear, and the last sound of the 
horses was died away on the hill beyond the Castle Inn — 
for the men rode fast and hard to catch me — I was out and 
away in the opposite direction, to Puckeridge; but first we 
brought the horses back as softly as we could, with James 
(who, like a good servant had not stirred an inch from his 
orders through all the tumult which he had heard plainly 
enough from the meadow), round to the head of the little 
lane that leads from Hormead Magna into Hare Street. 
There we waited, I say, all four of us in silence, until we 
heard the hoofs no more; and then James and I mounted on 
our horses. 

I had said scarcely a word to Dorothy, nor she to me; for 
we both felt, I think, that there was no great need of words 
after such an adventure, and that it had knit ns closer to- 
gether than any words could do; and, besides, that was no 
place to talk. Yet it was not all pure Joy; for here was the 
knowledge which we both had, that I mttst go away, and that 
God only knew when I should get back again; and, whatever 
that knowledge was to Dorothy, it was as a sword for pain 
to me. As for my Cousin Tom, he was no better than a 
dummy; for he was still terrified at all that had happened, 
and at the magistrate's words to him. I told them both, while 
we were still in the house, that I must go to London, partly 
for that that was the last place in the world that any would 
look for me in, and partly — (but this I told neither of them) 
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— for that I mast return the packet to His Majesty: and I 
said that from London I would go to France for a little, until 
it seemed safe for me to get back again. But there, waiting 
in the dark, I said nothing at all; but before I mounted I 
kissed Dorothy on the cheek; and her cheek was wet, but 
whether with the feigned tears she had ahed in the house, or 
with tears even dearer to me than those, I do not know. But 
I dared not delay any looger, for fear that when Mr. Harris 
came to Barkway, which was five miles away, he might learn 
that no one that could be James and I had passed that way, 
and so return to search again. 

The clouds had rolled away by now; and it was a clear 
mgbt of stars until they began to pale about two o'clock in 
the morning; and I think that for a lover who desires to be 
alone with bis thoughts, there is no light of sou or moon or 
candle so sweet as the light of stars; and by that time we 
were beyond Ware and coming out of the valley. 

It was solemn to me to watch that dawn coming up, for 
it was, I thought, the last dawn that Z should see in England 
for a while, since I was determined but to see the King in 
London, and push straight on to Dover and take the packet 
there: and it was a solemn dawn too, in another way, for 
it was the first I had seen since I had been certain not only 
that I loved my Cousin Dolly as I had my own heart, bat 
that she loved me also; and that is a great day for a lover. 

To see the King then, and to push on to Dover, was all 
that I had rehearsed to myself ; but Providence had one more 
adventure for me first, that was one of the saddest I have 
ever had in all my life, and yet not all sad. 

My road took me in through the City and down Grace- 
chnrch Street; but here I took a fancy to turn to the right 
up Leadenhall and Comhill, which were all crowded with 
folks, though at first I did not think why, that I might go 
by Newgate where the Jesuits lay, and see at least the walls 
that enclosed those saints of God ; for I was pretty bold here, 
knowing that Mr. Dangerfield who was my chief peril, was 
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off to Harwich to find me; and even if they found that I was 
not gone through Barkway, I did not think that they could 
catch me, for their horses were tired aod ours fresh; and 
you do not easily get a change of a dosen horses, or anywhere 
near it, in Hertfordshire villages. So I went very boldly, 
and made no pretence not to look folks in the face. 

After we had passed np Cheapside it appeared to me that 
the streets were strangely full, and that all the folk were 
going the same way; and so astonished was I at this — for 
no suspicion of the truth came to me — that I bid my man 
ask someone what the matter was. When he came up with 
me again I conld see that something was the matter Indeed; 
and so it was. 

" Sir," he said in a low voice, so that none else conld bear, 
" they are taking the prisoners to execntion this morning." 

Then there came apon me a kind of madness — for, although 
by God's blessing it brought no harm to me — ^yet it was noth- 
ing else; and I determined to go to Newgate as I bad in- 
tended, and at least see them brought out. For here was to 
be a martyrdom indeed — five men, all priests, all Religious 
— suffering, in God's eyes at least, for nothing in the world 
but the Catholic religion; yes, and in men's too, if they had 
known all, for I remembered how Mr. Wbitbread had re- 
fused to escape, while he had yet a whole day for it, for fear 
of seeming to confess bis guilt and so bringing scandal npon 
the Church and bis order. From such a martyrdom, then, 
so near to me, how could I turn away? and I determined, if 
I could, to speak with Father Whitbread, and get his Messing, 

When I got near Newgate the press grew greater every 
instant; but as we were on horseback and the greater number 
of the folks on foot, we got through them at last, and so came 
to the foot of the stairs by the chapel, where the sleds were 
laid ready with a pair of horses to each. I had never before 
seen an execution done in England, so I observed very care- 
fully everything that was to be seen. The sleds were three in 
number, and were each made flat of strong wood with mnnera 
about an inch high; and there was a pair of horses harnessed 
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to each, with a man to guide them. I got close to these, next 
behind the line of yellow trainbandmen who kept the way 
open, as well as the stairs. We wete in the shadow here, 
in a little court of which the gates were set open, bnt the 
people were all crowded in behind the trainbandmen as well 
as in the street oataide, and from them rose a great marmor- 
ing of talk, of which I did not hear a word spoken in sym- 
pathy, for I suppose that the Catholics there held their 
tongues. 

We had not very long to wait; for, by the appointment 
of God, I was come just to time; and very soon the door at 
the head of the stairs was opened and men began to come 
out. I saw Mr. Sheriff How among them, who was to see 
execution done; bat I did not observe these very closely, since 
I was looking for the Jesuits. 

Mr. Harcourt came first into the sunlight that was at the 
head of the steps; and at the sight of him I was moved very 
deeply; for he was an old man with short white hair, very 
thick, and walked with a stick with his other hand in some 
fellow's arm. A ^;reat mstle of talk began when he ap- 
peared, and swelled into a roar, bnt he paid no attention to 
it, and came down, smiling and looking to his steps. Next 
came Mr. Whitbread; and at the sight of him I was as much 
affected as by the old man; for I bad spoken with him so 
often. He too walked cheer^^y, first looking abont him 
resolutely as be came out at all the faces tara^ up to his; 
and at him too was even a greater roaring, for the people 
thought him to b^f the head of all the conspiracy. He was 
pinioned loosely with cords, but not so that he could not lift 
his hands (and so were the other three that followed), and a 
fellow held the other end of the cord in hb hand. Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Gavan, who came next, I had never seen 
before — (Mr. Gavan ww he that was token in the stables of 
the Imperial Ambassador — Count Wallinstein) — they came 
one behind the other, and paid no more attention than the 
others to the noise that greeted tiiem; and last of all came 
Mr. Fenwick who had entertained me so often in Drury Lane, 
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looking pinched, I thought, with his imprisoiimetit, yet ai 
coarsgeous as any. Behind him came a miniater and then 
the tail of the guard. 

As I saw Mr. Fenwick come out I put into execution a 
design I had formed jnat now; and slipping from my horse 
I got oat a goinea and begged in a low voice the fellow before 
me — for I was just by the sled on which Mr. Harcourt and 
Mr. Whitbread would be bound — to let me through enough 
to apeak a word with him; and at the same time I pressed 
the guinea into his hand: so he stood aside a little and let me 
through, on my knees, enough to speak to Mr. Whitbread. 
Mr. Harcourt was already laid down on the sled, on the far- 
ther side from me, and Mr. Whitbread was getting to his 
knees for the same end. As he turned and sat himself oa 
the sled he saw me, and frowned ever so little. Then he 
smiled as I made the sign of the cross on myself and he made 
it too at me, and I saw hia lips move as he blessed me. He 
was not an arm's length from me. That was enough for me; 
and I stepped back again and mounted my horse once more. 
The fellow who had let me through looked at me over his 
shoulder once or twice;, but said nothing; for he had mj 
guinea; and, as for myself I sat content, though my eyes 
pricked with tears, for I had had the last blessing (or very 
nearly) which that martyr of God would ever give in this 
world. 

When they were all ready, and the five were bound on the 
sleds, with their heads to the horses' heels, I looked to see 
bow I could best follow; and it appeared to me that it was 
best for me to keep close at the tail, rather than to attempt 
to go before. When the word was given, the whips cracked) 
and the sled nearest me, with Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Har- 
court upon it, began to move. Thei^came Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Gavan, and last Mr. Fenwick all by himself. The min* 
ister whose name was Samuel Smith, as I learned later, and 
who was the Ordinary of Newgate, followed on foot, and 
behind him come the guards to close them all in. 

My fellow in front, whom I had bribed, seemed to under- 
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stand -what I wanted; fot in the confnsion he let me through, 
and my man Jamea forced his way after me ; so that we found 
ourselres with three or four other gentlemen, riding immedi- 
ately behind the guards, as we came out of the court into 
the street outside ; and so we followed, all the way to Tyburn. 

That adventure of mine was I think the most observable 
I have ever had, and, too, the greatest privilege to my soul: 
for here was I, if ever any man did, following the Cross of 
Christ in the passion of His servants — such a Via Crucit as 
I have never made in any church — for here was the very 
road along which ao many hundreds of the CathoUc martyrs 
had passed before; and at the end was waiting the very death 
by which they had died. I know that the martyrdom of 
these five was not so evident an one as that of others before 
tbem, since those died for the Faith directly, and these for 
an alleged conspiracy; yet before God, I think, they died no 
less for Religion, since it was in virtue of their Religion that 
they were accused. So, then, I followed them. 

All the way along Holbom we went, and High Holbom and 
St. Giles, and at last out into the Oxford Road that ran then 
between fields and gardens ; and all the way we went the 
crowds went with us, booing and roaring from time to time, 
and others, too, from the windows of the houses, joined in 
the din that was made. At first the way was nasty enough, 
with the pails that folks had emptied out of doors into the 
gutter; but by the time we reached the Oxford Road the way 
was dnsty only ; so that the five on the sleds were first nastied, 
and then the dust fell on them from the horses' heels. I 
could see only Mr, Fenwick's face from time to time; he kept 
his eyes closed the most of the way, and was praying, 1 think. 
Of the rest I could see nothing. 

It was a terrible sight to me when we came out at last and 
saw the gallows — the "^eadly Nevergreen " as it was called 
— the three posts with the beams connecting them — against 
the western sky. The ropes were in place all in one line; 
and a cart was there beneath them. A cauldron, too, sent np 
its smoke a little distance away beside the brook. All this 
space was kept clear again by guards; and there were some 
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of the new grenadiers among them, in their piebald lirery, 
with furred capa; and without the gaards there was a great 
crowd of people. Here, then, was the place of the Passion. 

The confusion was so great as the sleds went within the 
line of guards, and the people surged this way and that, that 
I was forced, somewhat, out of the place I had hoped to get, 
and found myself at last a good way off, with a press of 
people between me and the gallows; so that I could see noth- 
ing of the unbinding; and, when they spoke later could not 
hear all that they said. 

It waa not long before they were all in the cart together, 
with the ropes about thdr necks, and the hangman down again 
upon the ground; and as soon as that was done, a great silence 
fell everywhere. I had seen Mr. Gavan say something to 
the hangman, and be answered again; but I could not bear 
what it was. 

Then, when the silence fell, I beard Mr. Whitbread be^; 
and the first sentence was clear enough, though his voice 
sounded thin at that distance. 

" I suppose," he said, " it is expected I should speak some- 
thing to the matter I am condemned for, and brought hither 
to suffer." 

Then he went on to say how he was wholly guiltless of 
any plot against His Majesty, and that in saying so he re- 
nounced and repudiated any pretended pardons or dispensa- 
tions that were thought to have been given him to swear 
falsely. He prayed God to bless His Majesty, and denied 
that it was any part of Catholic teaching that a king might 
be killed as it was said had been designed by the alleged 
plot; and he ended by recommending bis soul into the hands 
of his blessed Redeemer by whose only merits and passion 
he hoped for salvation. He spoke very clearly, with a kind 
of coldness. 

Father Harcourt'a voice was not so clear, as he was an 
old man; but I heard Mr. Sheriff How presently interrupt 
him. (He was upon horseback close beside the gallows.) 

"0' of Sir Einnnd Berry Godfrey's death?" he asked. 
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" Did yoa not write that letter conceming the dispatch of 
Sir Edmtmd Berry Godfrey? " 

" No, air," cried the old man very lond. " These are the 
-words of a dying man. I would not do it for a Uiousand 
■worlds." 

He went on to affirm his innocence of all laid to his 
charge; and he ended by begging the prayers of all in the 
communion of the Roman Church in which he himself died. 

When Mr. Anthony Turner had spoke a while, again Sheriff 
How interrupted him. ' 

" You do only justify yourselves here," he said. " We will 
not believe a word that you say. Spend your time in prayer, 
and we will not think your time too long." 

Bat Mr. Turner went on as before, affirming his entire in- 
nocence; and, at the end he prayed aloud, and I heard every 
word of it. 

" O my dear Saviour and Hedeemer," he cried, lifting up 
his eyes, and his hands too as well as he could for the cords, 
" I return Thee immortal thanks for all Thou haat pleased 
to do for me in the whole course of my life, and now in the 
hoar of my death, with a firm belief of all things Thou hast 
revealed, and a stedfast hope of obtaining everlasting bliss. 
I cheerfully cast myself into the arms of Thy mercy, whose 
arms were stretched on the Cross for my redemption. Sweet 
Jesns, receive my spirit." 

Then Mr. Gavan spoke to the same effect as the rest, but 
he argned a little more, and theologically too, being a young 
man; and spoke of Mariana the Jesuit who had seemed to 
teach a king-killing doctrine; hat this sense on his words he 
repudiated altogether. He too, at the end, commanded his 
soul into the hands of God, and said that he was ready to 
die for Jesus as Jesns had died for him. 

Mr. Fenwick had scarcely began before Mr. Sheriff How 
broke in on him, and argued with him concerning the murder 
of Sir Edmund. 

" Aa for Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey," cried Mr. Fenwick, 
" I protest before God that I never saw the man in my life." 
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" For my part," said the Sheriff, " I am of opinion that 
you had a hand in it." 

" Now that I am a dying man," said the priest, " do yon 
think that I would go and damn my soul? " 

" I wish yon all the good that I can," s^d Mr. How, " bat 
I assore yon I believe never a word yon say." 

Well; he let him alone after that; and Mr. Fenwick finished, 
once more denying and renouncing the part that had been 
assigned to him, and maintaining his innocence. 

There followed after that a very long silence, of half an 
hour, I shonld think. The &ve men stood in the cart to- 
gether, with their eyes cast down; and each, I think, absolved 
his neighbour. The crowd about kept pretty quiet, only 
murmuring together; and cried no more insults at them. I, 
too, did my best to pray with them and for them; but my 
horse was restless, and I had some ado to keep him quiet. 
After a good while, Mr. Sheriff How spoke to them again, 

" Pray aloud, gentlemen, that we may join with yoo. We 
shall do yon no hurt if we do yon no good." 

They said nothing to that; and he spoke again, with some 
sharpness. 

" Are yon ashamed of your prayers ? " 

Still they did not speak; and he turned on Father Gavan. 

" Why, Mr, Gavan," he said, " it is reported that you did 
preach in the Quakers' meeting-bouse." 

The priest opened his eyes, 

" No, sir," he said, " I never did preach there in all my 
life." 

It was very solemn and dreadful to wait there while they 
prayed; for they were at it again for twenty minutes, I should 
judge, and no more interruptions from Mr. How, who, I think, 
was a shade uneasy. It was a clear June day, beginning to 
be hot; and the birds were chirping in the trees about the 
place — for at times the silence was so great that one could 
hear a pin fall, as they say. Now I felt on the brink of hell 
— at the thought of the pains that were waiting for my 
friends, at the memory of that great effusion of blood that 
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had been poured oat and of the more that tras to folloT. 
There was something shocking in the quietness and the glory 
of the day — such a day as many that I had spent in the 
meadows of Hare Street, or in the high woods — faeed as it 
was with this dreadful thing against the bine sky, and the 
fire figures beneath it, likenSgures in a frieze, and the smoke 
of the cauldron that drifted up continnaUy or brought a reek 
of tar to my nostrils. And, again, all this would pass; and 
I would feel that it was not hell but heaven that waited; and 
that all was but as a thin veil, a little shadow of death, that 
hnng between me and the unima^^able glories ; and that at 
a word all would dissolve away and Christ come and this 
world be ended. So, then, the minutes passed for me: I said 
my Paternoster and Ave and Credo and De Profundi!, over 
and over again; praying that the passage of those men might 
be easy, and that their deaths might be as sacrifices both for 
themselves and for the country. I was beyond fe&ring for 
myself now; I was in a kind of madness of pity and longing. 
And, at the last I saw Mr. Whitbread raise his head and look 
at the Sheriff. 

There rose then, as he made a sign, a great mnrmur from 
all the crowd. I had thought that they would have been im- 
patient, but they were not; and had kept silence very well; 
and I think that this spectacle of the five men praying had 
toQched many hearts there. Now, however, when the end 
approached, they seemed to awaken again, and to look for 
it; and they began to move their heads about to see what was 
done, so that the crowd was like a field of wheat when the 
wind goes over it. 

Then fell a horrible thing. 

There broke out suddenly a cry, that was like a trumpet 
suddenly sounding after drums — of a different kind alto- 
gether from the murmuring that was before. I turned my 
head whence it came, and saw a great confusion break out 
in the outskirts of the crowd. Then I saw a horse's head, 
and a man's bare head behind it, whisk out from the trees in 
the direction of the park, and come like a streak across the 
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open gToimd, As the galloper came nearer, I conld see that 
he was spurring as if for life. Then once more a great roar 
broke out everywhere — 

"A pardon ! a pardon ! " And so it was. 

The crowd opened out to let the man through; and im- 
mediately he was at the gallows, and handing the paper to 
the sheriff. A roar was going up now on all sides; but as 
in dumb play I could see that Mi, How was speaking to the 
priests who still stood as before. Mr. Whitbread shook his 
bead in answer and so did the others. Then I saw Mr. How 
make a sign; the hangman came forward again (for he had 
stepped back just now) ; and the roar died suddenly to silence. 

Then I understood that the pardon was offered only on 
conditions which these men could not accept — and indeed they 
turned out afterwards to be that they should confess their 
gnilt — and my anger at that bitter mockery swelled up so 
that I could scarcely hold myself in. But I did so. 

Then the hangman climbed once more into the cart, and, 
one by one with each, he adjusted the rope, and then pnlled 
down the caps orer their faces, be^nning with Father Whit- 
bread and ending with Father Fenwick. Then he got down 
from the cart again; and the mnrmnr rose once more to a 
roar. 

I kept my eyes fixed upon the five, caring for nothing 
else; and even in that horrible instant my lips moved in the 
De Profundi* for their souls' easy passage. Then I saw 
old Father Harcourt suddenly stagger, and tben tjie rest stag- 
gered; and I saw that the cart was being pulled away. And 
then all five of them were in the air together, be^nning to 
twist to and fro; and Z shut my eyes, for I could bear no 
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CHAPTER XI 

It was not till we were coming down St. Martin's Lane on 
the way to Whitehall, that 107 thoughts ran clear again, and 
I could think upon the designs I had formed. Until then, 
it seemed to me that I rode as in a dream, seeing my thoughts 
before me, but having no power to look within or consider 
myself. One thing too moved before me whenever I closed 
my eyes; and that was the slow twisting friese of the five 
figures against the blue sky. 

I spoke suddenly to James as we went. 

" Yon will leave me," I said, " at the Whitehall gate; and 
go back to my lodgings. Procure a pair of good horses at 
tJie Covent Garden inn; and say we will leave them at any 
place they name on the Dover Road." 

He answered that he would do so, and it was the first word 
he had spoken since we had left Tyburn. At the palace- 
doors I found no difficulty in admittance, for it was the hour 
for changing guard, and a lieutenant that was known to me 
let me in at once; so I went straight in and acroes the court, 
just as I was, in my dusty clothes and boots, carrying noth- 
ing but my riding-whip. My mind now seethed with bitter 
thoughts and words, now fell into a stupor, and I rehearsed 
nothing of what I sboold say to His Majesty, except that 
I WAS done with his service and was then going to France for 
a little, unless it pleased him to have me arrested and hanged 
too for nothing. Then I would give him hack his papers and 



I came up the stairs to Mr. Chiffinch's lodgings, just as 
himself came out; and he fell back a step when he saw me. 

" Why, where do you come from ? " he asked. 

" They are after me/' I said briefly. " But that is not 
aU." 

" Why, what else ? " said he, staring at me. 

" I am come from seeing the martyrdoms," I said. 
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"For God'a sake! " he cried; and caugbt me by tlie 

arm and drew me in. 

"Now have you dined?" be said^ when he had me in s 
chair. 

" Not yet" 

He looked at me, fingering Ha lip. 

" I suppose you have come to see His Majesty? " he said. 

I told him. Yes: no more. 

"And what if His Majesty will not see you?" he asked, 
trying me. 

"His Majesty wUl see me," I said. "I have something 
for him." 

Again he hesitated. I think for a minute or two he thought 
it might be a pistol or a knife that I had for the King. 

" If I bring you to him," he said, " will you give me your 
word to remain here till I come for you? " 

" Yes ; I will do that," I said. " But I must see him im- 
mediately." 

" Well — " said Mr. Chiffinch. And then without a word ■ 
he wheeled and went out of the room. 

I do not know how long I sat there; but it may have been 
half an hour. I sat like a dazed man; for I had bad no 
sleep, and what I had §een drove away all desire for it. I 
sat there, staring, and pondering round and round in circles, 
like a wheel turning. Now it was of Dorothy; now of the 
Jesuits; now of His Majesty and Mr. Chi&ich; now again, 
of the road to Dover, and of what I should do in France. 

There came at last a step on the stairs, and Mr. Chiffinch 
came in. At the door he tnmed, and took from a man in 
the passage, as I suppose, a covered dish, with a spoon in it- 
Then he shut the door with his heel, and came forward and 
set the dish down. 

" Dinner first — " he said. 

" I must see His Majesty," I repeated. 

" Why you are an obstinate fellow, Mr, Mallock," he said, 
smiling. " Have I not given you my word yon shall see 

" Directly? " 
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He leaned his hands on the table and looked at me. 

"Mr, Mallock; His Majesty will be here in ten minutes' 
time. I told him yon must eat something first; and he said 
he would wait till then." 

The stew he had brought me was very savoury: and I ate 
it all up; for I had had nothing to eat since supper last night; 
and, by the time I had done, and had told him very briefly 
what had passed at Hare Street, I felt some of my bewilder- 
ment was gone. It is marvelloos how food can change the 
moods of the immortal sonl herself; bnt I was none the less 
determined, I thought, to leave the King's service; for I could 
not serve any man, I thought, whose bands were as red as his 
in the blood of innocents. 

I had hardly done, and was blessing myself, when Mr. 
Chiffinch went out suddenly, and had returned before I had 
stood up, to hold the door open for the King. 

He came in, that great Prince, — (for in spite of all I still 
count him to be that, in poite if not in eite') — as airy and as 
easy as if nothing in the world was the matter. He was 
bnt just come from dinner, and hia face was flushed a little 
under its brown, with wine; and his melancholy eyes were 
alight. He was in one of his fine suits too, for to-day was 
Saturday; and as it was hot weather his suit was all of thin 
silk, puce-coloured, with yellow lace; and he carried a long 
cane in his ringed hand. He might not have had a care in 
the world, to all appearances; and he smiled at me, as if I 
were bnt just come back from a day in the country. 

"Well, Mr. Mallock" — be said; and put out his hand to 
be kissed. 

Now I had determined not to kiss his hand — ^whatever the 
consequences might he; but when I saw him like that I could 
do no otherwise; for my love and my pity for him — (if I may 
use such a word of a subject towards his Sovereign) — surged 
up again, which I thought were dead for ever; so I was on 
my knees in an instant, and I kissed his brown hand and 
smelled the faint violet essence which he used. Then, before 
I could say anything, he had me down in a chair, and himself 
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in another, and yrtia beginning to talk. (Mr. Chiffinch waa 
gone out; bat I had not seen him go.) 

" It is a bloody bnsiness," he said sorrowfolly — " a very 
bloody business. Bat what else could be done? If I had 
not consented, I woald be no longer King; hut off on my 
travels again; and all England in confusion. However; that 
is as it may be. What do yon want to see me for, Mr. Mal- 
lockf" 

He spoke so kindly to me, and with such feeling too, and 
his condescension seemed to me so infinite in his coming here 
to wait upon me — (thongh this was very often his cnstom, I 
think, when he wished to see a man or a woman in private) — 
that I determined to put off my announcement to him that I 
could no longer be in his service. So first I drew out from 
my waistcoat the packet I had taken from nnder my shirt> 
and put there, while Mr. Chiffinch was away. 

"Sir;" I said, "I hare brought your packet back again. 
I have had no word from you as to its delivery; and as I 
mast go abroad to-day I dare keep it no longer. Yonr 
Majesty, I fear, must find another messenger." 

His face darkened for an instant as if he could not remem- 
ber something; but it lightened again as he took the packet 
from me, and turned it over. 

" Why; I remember," he said. " It was sealed within and 
without, was it not? " 

That seemed to me a strangely irrelevant thing to say bat 
I told him. Yes it was. 

"And you were to deliver to — eh? what was his name? " 

"Your Majesty told me that the name would be sent to 
roe," 

"Why, so I did," said the King, smiling. "Well; let us 
open the packet and see what is within." 

He took up a little ivory knife that was on the table hy 
his elbow, and slipped it beneath the folds of the paper, so 
as to burst open the seals; and when he bad done that, there 
was another wrapper, also sealed. This seal he also scrut- 
inized, still smiling a little; and then he burst Uiat; and vhen 
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be had taken off that covering, a folded piece of paper fell 
out. This he unfolded, and spread flat with his fingers; and 
there was nothing written on that side; then he turned It over, 
and shewed me how there was nothing written on that either. 
So the message I had borne about me, was nothing in the 
world but a piece of blank paper. 

I drew a long breath when I saw that; for my anger surged 
ap at the way I had been fooled; but before I could think 
of anything to say, the King spoke. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " you have done very well. Yoa 
understand it now, eh? " 

"No, Sir; I do not," I s«d, 

"Why; it is a very old trick," went on His Majesty, "to 
see if a messenger will be faithful. Your folks did it first, 
I think, in Queen Bess her reign; so as to risk nothing. And 
yon have kept it all this while ! " 

" I obeyed Yonr Majesty's commands," I said. 

"Well; and you have delivered it to the right person." 
(He tossed the papers altogether upon the table and turned 
to me again.) "Now, sir; I had no real donbt of you; but 
others were not so snre; and I consented to this to please 
them; so now that all has been done, I can use you more 
freely, if you will: I have more than one mission which must 
be done for me; and if you like it, Mr. Mallock, you may 
have the first." 

" Sir ; I must go to France immediately. The hunt is up, 
after me, too." 

"What do you mean by that?" he said sharply. "The 
hmil! What is that?" 

"I would not weary Your Majesty with it all; but the 
truth is that the fellow Dangerfield, who came after me here, 
came yesterday with a, magistrate and near a dozen men, to 
Hare Street to take me. I eluded them, and came to Lon- 
don." 

" Yon eluded them ! How was that ? " 

Well; I told him as shortly as I could; and he laughed 
outright when I came to my Cousin Dolly's part in it. 
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"Why: that was very wittily done!" he said. "The 

I did not much like that; but I conld not find fault with the 
King. 

" And I waa at Tybiim this morning. Sir." 

"What! At Tybnm!" 

" At Tyburn, Sir; and I was so sick at heart at what I saw 
there — five of Your Majesty's moat faithful servants mur- 
dered in the name of justice, that I would not have cared 
greatly ]f I had been hanged with them." 

His face darkened a little; but not with anger at me. 

" It is a bloody business, as I have said," he said gently. 
" But eome ! — it is to France that you go." 

" There is as good as any other place," I said, " so I be 
out of the kingdom. I have estates there, too." 

" But to France will suit very well," said the King. " For 
it is to France that I designed to send you. I have plenty 
of couriers who can take written messages, and I have plenty 
of men who can talk — some think, too much; hut I have no 
one at hand at this moment whom I can send to Court, and 
who will acquit himself well there, and that can take a mes- 
sage too — none, that is, that is not occupied. What do yoa 
Bay, Mr. Mallock? Would a couple of months there please 
you? " 

Here then was the time for my announcement; for I knew 
that if I did not make it then I should make it never. 

I stood up; and my heart beat thickly. 

" Sir," I said. " Six months ago I would have run any- 
where to serve you. But in six months many things have 
happened; and I cannot serve a Prince any more who cannot 
keep his word even to save the innocent. I had beat be gone 
again to Rome, I think, and see what they can give me there. 
I am sick of England, which I once loved so much." 

It was those very words — or others very like them that I 
said. I do not know where I got the courage to say them, 
for my hfe lay altogether in the King's hand: a word from 
him, or even silence, and I should have kicked my heels that 
night in Newgate, and a week or two later in the air, on a 
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charge of being in with the Jesuits in their plot. Yet I said 
them; for I conM aay nothing else. 

His Majesty's face turned black as thnnder as I began; 
and when I was done it was all Stiff with pride. 

" That ia your mind, Mr, Mallock, then? " he said. 

" That is jay mind. Sir," I answered him. 

And then a change went over his face once more. God 
knows why he relented; I think it may have been that he had 
somewhat of a fancy for me, and remembered how I had 
pleased bim and tried to serve him. And when he spoke, it 
was very gently indeed. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " those are very brave words. Bnt 
I think they are not worthy of a man of your parts. For 
consider; were yon not sent here by the Holy Father to help 
a poor sinner who had need of it? And is it Catholic chari^ 
to leave the sinner because of his sins? " 

I said nothing to that; for I was all confounded at bis 
mildness. I suppose I had braced myself for something very 
different. 

" It is true I am not a Catholic; but were yon not sent here, 
in answer to my entreaty, that yon might help to make it 
easy for me to become one? Is it apostolic, then, to run 
away so soon " 

"If Yonr Majesty," I burst out, "wonld but shew some 
signs " 

He lifted his eyebrows at that- 

" Signs ! In these days ? " he said. " Why, I should hang, 
myself, in a week's time! Are these the days, tbink you, to 
shew Catholicism? Why; do you not think that my own 
heart is not near broken with all I have had to do ? " 

He spoke with extraordinary passion; for that was his way 
when he was very deeply moved (which, to tell the truth, 
however, was not very often). Bnt I have never known a 
man so careless and indolent on the surface, who had a softer 
heart than His Sacred Majesty, if it could bnt be touched. 

" The blood of God's priests," he cried, holding the arms 
of his chair so that it shook — " tiicir blood cries from the 
ground against me ! Do yon think I do not know that? Yet 
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what can t do? I am tied and bound by circtimstaiice. I 
could not save them; and in tbe attempt I coitld only lose 
my own life or throne as well. The people are mad for their 
Uood ! Why Scroggs himself said in public at one of the 
trials, that even the King's Mercy could not come between 
them and death. And it is at this moment, then, that the 
servants to whom I had looked to help me, leave me! Go if 
yon will, Mr. Mallock, and save your own aonl. You shall 
have a safe passage to France; but never again speak to me 
of Catholic charity." 

Every word that he said rang true in my heart. It was 
true indeed, as he said, that no effort of his could have saved 
the men, and he could only have perished himself. There 
were scores of men, even among his own guards, I have no 
doubt, who would have killed him if he had shewn at this 
time tiie least mercy, or the least inclination towards Catholi- 
cism. His bock was to the wall; he fought not for himself 
only, but for Monarchy itself in England. There would have 
been an end of all, and we back again under the tyranny of 
the Commonwealth if he had acted otherwise; or as I had 
thought that he would. 

He had scarcely finished when I was on my knees before 
him. 

" Sir," I cried, " I am heartily ashamed of myself. I ask 
pardon for all tiiat I have said. I will go to France or to 
anywhere else; and will think myself honoured hy it, and 
by the forgiveness of Your Majesty. Sir; let me be yonr 
servant once more." 

The passion was gone from his face as he looked down 
on nte there; and he was, as before, the great Prince, with 
his easy manner and his unima^nable charm. 

" Why that is very well said," he answered me. " And 
I shall be glad to have your services, Mr. Mallock. Mr. 
Cbi^cb will ^ve yon all instructions." 

" That was a very bold speech," said Mr. Chiffincb pres- 
ently, when the King was gone away again — ^" which yon 
made to His Majesty," 
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" Why, did yon hear h? " I cried. 

He smiled at me. 

" Why, yes," he said, " I ■was behind the opea door jnsi 
vithin the further chamber, I was not sore of yon, Mr. Mat 
lock, neither was the King for that matter." 

"Sure of me? " ' 

" I thought perhaps we might have a real threatener of 
the King's life, at last," he said. " Yon had a very wild 
look when yon came in, Mr. Mallock." 

"Yet His Majesty came; and tmanned!" I cried: "and 
as happy aa — as a King ! " 

"Why, what else?" asked Mr. Chiffinch. 

Onr eyes met; and for the first time I nnderstood how 
even a man like this, with his pandering to the King's pleas- 
ores, and his own evil life, could have as much love and ad- 
nuration for such a man, as I myself had. 
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CHAPTER I 

I DO not mean to set down in this volmne all that befell mc 
during the years that I was in the King's service, partly be- 
cause that would make too large a book, but chiefly because 
there were conunitted to me afi'aii's of which this French one 
was the first, of which I took my oath never to speak without 
leave. Up to the present in England nothing had been said 
to me which would be private twenty years afterwards; I 
take no shame at all at revealing what little I was able to do 
for the King personally in England — (except perhaps in one 
or two points which must not be spoken of) — nor of my ad- 
ventores and my endeavours to be of service to those who 
irere one with me in religion; bnt of the rest, the least said 
the soonest mended. So the best plan which I can think of 
is to leave out on every occasion all that passed, or very 
nearly all, when I was out of my country, both in France 
and Rome, for I went away— on what I may call secret serv- 
ice — three times altogether between my first coming and the 
King's death. It is enough to say that this time I was in 
Paris about three months, and in Normandy one; and that I 
had acquitted myself, so far, to His Majesty's satisfaction.* 

I returned to London then on the night of the sixteenth 
of November, of the same year; and I brought witb me a 
letter to the King from a certain personage in France. 

Now to one living in a Catholic country the rumours that 
come from others not so happy, are either greatly swollen 
and exaggerated in his mind, or thought nothing of. It was 
the latter case with me. I was in high favour on both sides 
of the Channel; and this, I suppose made me think little of 
tbe troubles in my own country : so when I and James reached 

* Plainly tMs business of Mr. Mallock had some connection with 
Charles' perpetool intrigues vith France, for I.ouis' support of him. 
At this time Charles' intrigues w«re a little unsuccessful; so it may be 
supposed that without Mr. Mallock tbey would have been even worse. 
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London late in the evening, after riding up from Kent, I went 
straight to Wliitehall, as bold as brass to demand to see Mr. 
Chiffinch. We had ridden fast, and had t&lked with but very 
few folks, and these ignorant; so that I knew nothing of what 
impended, and was astonished that the sentinels at the gate 
eyed me so snspicionsly, 

" Yes, sir," said the yonnger^ to whom I had addressed 
myself, " and what might your business with Mr. Chiffinch 
be?" 

I had learned by now not to quack gossip or to parley with 
underlings; so I answered him very shortly. 

"Then fetch the lieutenant," I said; and sat back on my 
horse like a great person. 

When the lieutenant came he was one I had never seen 
before, nor he me; and he too asked me what I wanted with 
Mr. Chiffinch. 

" Lord, man t " I cried, for I was weary with my journey, 
and a little impatient " Do you think I shall blurt out 
private business for all the world to hear? Send me under 
guard if you will — a man on each side — so you send me." 

He did not do that (for I think he thought that I might be 
some important personage from my way with him), but he 
would not let James come in too; and he said a man must 
go with me to shew me the way. 

"Or I, him," I said, "However; let it be so;" and I 
told James to ride on to the lodgings, and make all ready for 
roe there. 

Now I had heard in France of the events in the kingdom; 
but as they had not greatly affected Catholics, and, if any- 
thing, had even helped them, I was in no great state of mind. 
Within a week of my getting to Paris the news came of how 
the Duke of Monmouth had been sent with an army to Scot- 
land and had trounced the Highlanders (who prayed and 
preached when they should have fought) at Bothwell Bridge 
on the river Clyde; and of the punishment he inflicted on 
them afterwards; though this was nothing to what Dr. 
Sharpe (who had been killed by them in May) or Lauder- 
dale would have done to them. Of Catbolic fortunes there 
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vas not a great deal of bad news, and some good : Sir George 
Wakeman, witb three Benedictines, was acquitted of any de- 
Big;D to minder the King; and Mr. Kerne, a priest, had been 
acquitted at Hereford of the charge under 37 Elizabeth — 
that famous statate, still in force, that forbade any priest 
that had received Orders b^ond the seas, to reside in Eng- 
land. On the other hand. In the provinces, a few had suf- 
fered; of whom I remember, on the Feast of the Assnmption 
a Franciscan named Johnson, a man of family, had been 
condemned at Worcester; and Mr. Will Plessington at Ches- 
ter: and these were executed. Since then, no deaths that I 
had heard of, had taken place in England for such causes: 
and affairs seemed pretty quiet. 

I was all onpreparcd then for the news I had from Mr. 
Chiffinch, as soon as he had greeted me, and paid me com- 
pliments on the way I had done my French business. 

" Yon are come jost in time," he said mefully. " We are 
to have a great to-do to-morrow, I hear." 

I asked him what that might be, lolling in my chair, for 
I was stiff with riding. 

"Why it is yonr old friend Dangcrfield, I hear, who is 
the thorn in oar pillow now. He hath first feigned to dis- 
cover a Covenanting plot against His Majesty; and then 
tamed It into a Popish one. There has been much foolish 
talk about a meal-tub, and papers hidden in it, and such- 
like; and now there is to be a great procession of malcon- 
tents to-morrow, to bum the Pope and the Devil and Sir 
George Jeffreys, and God knows who, at Temple Bar. But 
that is not all." 

"Why, what else?" I asked. "And why is not the pro- 
cession forbidden?" 

"Who do you think Is behind it all?" he said. "Why; 
no one less than my Lord Shaftesbury himself. Dangerfidd 
is but one of his tools. And that is not all." 

"Lord! " said I. "What a troublous country!" (I 
spoke lightly, for I did not understand the weight of all these 
events.) "What else is the matter?" 

" It Is the Dnke of JMonmouth," he saidj " who is the pawn 
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In Shaftesbury's game. My Lord would give the world to 
have the Duke declared legitimate, and so oust James. His 
Grace of Monmouth is something of a popular hero now, after 
his doings in Scotland, and most of all since he stands for 
the Protestant Religion. He hath dared to strike out the 
bar sinister from his arms Coo; and goeth about the country 
as if he were truly royal. So His Royal Hi^mess is gone 
back to Scotland again in a great fury; and His Majes^ is 
once again in a strait betwixt two, as the Scriptures say. 
There is his Catholic brother on the one side; and there is 
this young spark of a Protestant bastard on the other. We 
shall know better to-morrow how the feeling runs. His 
Majesty was taken very ill in August; and I am not surprised 

This was all very heavy news for me. I had hoped in 
France that most at least of the Catholic troubles were over, 
and now, here again they were, in a new form. I sighed 
aloud. 

" Heigho ! " I said. " But this is all beyond me, Mr. 
Chiffinch. I had best be gone into the country." 

" I think yon had," he said very seriously. " You can do 
nothing in this place." 

I was very glad when I heard him say that; for I had 
thought a great deal of Hare Street, and of my Cousin 
Dolly there ; and it was good news to me to hear that I might 
soon see her again. 

"But I must see the sight to-morrow," I said; and soon 
after that I took my leave. 

It was a marvellous sight indeed, the next evening. I went 
to see a Mr. Martin in tiie morning, that lived in the Strand, 
a Catholic bookseller, and got leave from him to sit in his 
window from dinner onwards, that I might see the show.. 

It was about five o'clock that the affiur began; and the 
day was pretty dark by then. A great number of people 
began to assemble little by little, up Fleet Street on the one 
side, the Strand on the other, and down Chancery Lane in 
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the midst; for It waa annoniiced ererywhere, and even by 
criers in some parts, that the procession would take place 
and would end at Temple Bar. My Lord Shaftesburyj who 
had lately lost the presidency of the Council, had rendered 
himself irreconcilable with the Doke of York, and his only 
hope (as well as of others with him) lay in ruining His High- 
ness. All this, therefore, was designed to rouse popular 
feeling against the Duke and the Catholic cause. So this 
was my welcome home again! 

It was strange to watch the folks assembling, and the 
gradual kindling of the flambeaux. In the windows on either 
side of the street were set candles; and a line of coaches was 
drawn np againat the gutter on the fortber side. But still 
more strange and disconcerting were the preparations already 
made to receive t^e procession. An open space was kept by 
fellows with torches to the east of the City Gate; and here, 
looking towards the City, with her back to the Gate, close 
beside tlie Pillory, stood Queen Bess in effigy, apon a pedes- 
tal, as it were a Protestant saint in her shrine; for the day 
had been chosen on account of its being the day of her ac- 
cession and of Qaeen Mary's death. She was set aboat with 
gilded lanr el- wreaths, and bore a gilded sceptre; and beneath 
her, like some sacrificial fire, blazed a great bonfire, roaring 
np to heaven with its sparks and smoke. Half a dosen 
masked fellows, in fantastic dresses, tended the bonfire and 
replenished the flambeaux that bnmed abont the effigy. In- 
deed it was strangely like some pagan religious spectacle — 
the goddess at the entrance of her temple (for the gate looked 
like that) ; and the resemblance became more marked as the 
ceremonies were performed which ended the show. A Catholic 
might well be pardoned for retorting " Idolatry," and saying 
that he preferred Mary Queen of Heaven to Bess Queen of 
England. 

It was from Moorfields that the procession came, and it 
took a good while to come. But I was entertained enough 
by the sight of all the people, to pass the time away. A 
number of gentlefolks opposite to my window sat on plat- 
forms, all wrapped up in furs, and some of them masked. 
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with a few miniAters among them; and I make no doabt that 
Dr. Tonge was there, though I did not see him. But I did 
Bee a merry face which I thought was Mistress Nell Gwyn's; 
and whether it was she or not that I saw, I heard afterwards 
that she had been there, to His Majesty's great displeasure. 

And in the same group I saw Mr. Killigrew's face — ^that 
had been page to Charles the First, and came back to be 
page to his son — for his grotesque and yet fine face was nn- 
mistakable; the profligate fop Sir George Etheredge, gambler 
and lampooner, with drink and the devil all over him; solemn 
Thomas Thynne, murdered two years afterwards, for a 
woman's sake, by Count Conigsmark, who was hanged for 
it and lay in great state in a satin coffin; and last, my Lord 
Dover, with his great head and little legs, looking at the 
people through a tortoiseshell glass. The Court, or at least, 
some of it, enjoyed itself here, in spite of the character of 
the demonstration. Meanwhile out of sight a great voice 
shouted jests and catchwords resonantly from time to time, 
to amuse the people ; and the crowd, that was by now packed 
everywhere against the houses, upon the roofs and even vp 
Chancery Lane, answered his hits with roaring cheers, I 
heard the name of tiie Duke of Monmouth several times; and 
each time it was received with acclamation. Once the Dnke 
of York's was called out; and the booing and mnrring at It 
were great enough to have daunted even him. (But he was 
in Scotland now — too far away to bear it — and seemed lllte 
to remain there.) And once Mrs. Gwyn's name was shouted, 
and something else after it; and there was a stir on the plat- 
form where I thought I had seen her; and then a great burst 
of cheering; for she was popular enough, in spite of her Hfe, 
for her Protestantism. (It was not works, they hated, 
thought I to myself, bat Faith!) 

The first that I knew of the coming of the procession wss 
the sound of fifes up Fleet Street; and a great jostling and 
roaring that followed it by those who strove to see better. 
I was distracted for an instant by a dog that ran out sod- 
denly, tail down. Into the open space and disappeared again 
yelping. When I turned again the head of the procession 
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was in sight, coming into vieir roimd the house that iraa next 
to Mr. Martin's. 

First, between the torches that lined the procession through 
all its length, came a band of fifers, very fine, in scarlet tunics 
and stiff beaver-hats; shrilling a dirge as tbey walked; and 
inunediately behind them a funeral herald in black, walking 
very apright and stiff, with a bell in one hand which he rang, 
vhile he cried out in a great mournful bellowing voice: 

" Bemember Justice Godfrey ! Remember Justice God- 
frey; " and then pealed upon bis bell again. (It was pretty 
pltdn from that that we Catholics were to bear the brunt of 
all, as usual !) 

Behind him came a terrible set of three. In the midst, 
led by a groom, was a great white horae, with bells on his 
bridle sounding as he came; and on his back an effigy, dressed 
in riding costume, with boots, and with white riding gloves 
and cravat all spattered over with blood. His head lolled 
on bis shoulders, as if the neck were broken, tnming a pale 
bloody face from side to side, with fidlen jaw and great roll- 
ing melancholy eyes; for this was of Justice Godfrey. Be- 
side him walked a man in black, that held him fast with 
one band, and had a dripping dagger in the other — to repre- 
sent a Jesuit. This was perhaps the worst of oil; but there 
was plenty more to come. 

There followed, after Justice Godfrey, a pardoner, dressed 
as a priest, in a black cope sown all over with death's heads, 
waving papers in his hands, and proclaiming indulgences to 
sU Protestant-killers, so loud that he might be heard at 
Charing Cross; and nest behind him a fellow carrying a 
silver cross, that shone very fine in the red light of the bon- 
fire and the flambeaux, and drew attention to what came 
after. For behind him came eight Religious, Carmelites and 
Franciscans, in the habits of their Orders, going two by two 
with clasped hands and bowed heads as if they prayed; and 
after them that which was, in intention, the centre of all — 
for this was a set of six Jesuits in black, with lean painted 
faces, each bearing a dagger which he waved, gnashing his 
teeth and grinning on the folks. 
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Tbere had been enough roaring and cheering before; bat 
at this sight the people went near mad; and I had thooght 
for an instant that the very actors would be torn in pieces 
for the sake of the parts they played. 

Mr. Martin and his wife were close beside me in the win- 
dow; and I tnmed to them. 

" We are fortunate not to be Jesuits," I aaid, " and known 
to be such. Our lives would not be worth a pin." 

He nodded at me very gravely: and I saw how white was 
his wife's face. 

When I looked again a very brilliant group was come into 
view — four bishops in rochets and violet, with large pectoral 
crosses. These walked very proud and prelatical, looking 
disdainfully at the people who roared at the burlesque; and 
behind them, again, four more in gilded mitres. (I do not 
know what this generation knew of Catholic bishops; for not 
one in a thousand of them had ever set eyes on one.) 

After a little space followed six cardinals in scarlet, very 
gorgeous, with caps and trains of the same colour. These 
swept along, looking to neither right nor left, followed by a 
lean man in a black silk suit and gown, skulking and bending, 
bearing a glass retort in one hand, and a phial, with a label 
flying from it, in the other. On this was written, I heard 
afterwards, the words "Jesuit- Powder "; but I could not 
read it from where I was. 

Then at last the tail of the procession began to come into 
view. 

Two priests, in great white copes, bore aloft each a tall 
cross; and behind them I could see through the flare and 
reek of the torches, a vast scarlet chair advancing above the 
heads of the people. It was borne on a platform, and was 
embroidered all over with gold and silver bullion. Upon 
the platform itself were four boys, two and two, on either 
side of the throne, in red skull-caps and cassocks and short 
white surplices, each with a tall red cross held in the inner 
hand, and a bloodstained dagger in the other, which they 
waved now and again. Upon the throne itself sat a hnge 
effigy. It was dressed in a scarlet robe, embroidered like 
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the throne; ita feet in gold embroidered alippers wcit throst 
forward on a cushion; its hands in rich gloves were clasped 
to the arms of the chair; and its grinning waxen face, very 
pale, was surmotmted hy a vast tiara on which were Hme 
crowns, one above the other. Hound the neck bong a gold 
cross and chain; and a pair of great keys hung down on one 
side. A devil in tight fitting black, with a masked face, and 
long sprouting nails, with a tail bong behind him, and two 
tall horns on his head, rolled his eyes from side to side, and 
whispered continually into the ear of the effigy from behind 
the throne. A great mob of people and torches and guards 
came shouting on behind. And when I saw that, a kind of 
despair came upon me. If that, thought I, is what my 
countrymen think of Catholics and the Holy Father, irhat 
use to strive any more for their conversiiai? 

By the time that the tail had come up, the rest of the pro- 
cession was disposed round the bonfire, leaving a broad space 
in the midst where tJie throne and effigy might be set down. 

And now there appeared on the Pillory beside the Queen's 
image, one of the six cardinals that had come up a little while 
before, and began a sort of rhyming dialogue with a choir 
that was set on another platform over against him. I could 
not hear -all that was said, although the people kept pretty 
qniet to hear it too; but I heard enough. The cardinal was 
proclaiming the CathoUc Religion as the only means of sal- 
vation and threatened both temporal and eternal punishment 
to all that would not have it ; and the choir answered, roaring 
out the glories of England and Protestantism. The fifes 
screamed for the cardinal's words, as if accompanying them; 
and trumpets answered him for England; and at the end, 
shaking bis fist at the Queen and with another gesture as of 
despair be came down from the Pillory. 

Then came the end. 

The devil, behind the throne, slipped altogether behind It 
and stood tossing his hands with delight; while meantime 
the effigy, contrived in some way I could not understand, 
rose stiffly from the seat and stood upright. First he lifted 
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his handa as if in entreaty towards the Queen's image; tlien 
he shook them as if tfaieatening, meanwhile rolling his head 
irith its tiara from side to side as if seeking supporters. Two 
men then sprang upon the platform, as if in answer, dressed 
like English ftpprentiees, bare-armed and with leatbet 
aprons; and these seized each an arm of the effigy; and at 
that the derU, after one more fit of laughter, holding his sidet, 
and shouting aloud as if in glee, leapt down behind the plat* 
form, dragging the chair after him. The four boys stood an 
instant as if in terror, and then followed him, with clnnuj 
gestures of horror. 

The three figures that remained now began to wreatle 
together, stamping to and fro, up to the very edge, then reeling 
back again, and so on — the two apprentices against the great 
red dummy. At that the shouting of the crowd grew louder 
and louder, and the torches tossed up and down: it was like 
hell itself, for noise and terror, there in the red flare of the 
bonfire: and, at the last, all roaring together, with the tnun- 
pets and drams sounding, and the fifes too, the effigy was got 
to the edge of the platform, where it yet swayed for an in- 
stant or two, and then toppled down into the fire beneath. 

It was a great spectacle, I cannot but confess it, and ad- 
mirably designed; and I took my leave of Mr. Martin and his 
lady, and went home to supper through the crowded streets, 
more In tune, perhaps, with my country's state than I had 
been when I lolled last night in Mr. Chiffinch's closet 
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CHAPTER II 

With Daagerfield's demonstration in my mind I was not 
greatly inclined to embroil myself in other matters; and 
I kept my intention to ride down to Hate Street three days 
after, when I had done my business in London and kissed 
the King's hand; and this I had done by the evening of the 
second day. I saw His Majesty on that second day; but he 
was much pressed for time, and he did no more than thank 
me for what I had done: and so was gone. On that even- 
ing, however, a new little adventure befell me. 

The taverns in town were rare places for making new 
acquaintances; and since I, for the most part, dined and 
supped in them, I met a good number of gentlemen. From 
these I would conceal, usually, most of my circnmstanccs, 
and sometimes even my name, though that would not have 
told them much. Above all I was very careful to conceal 
my dealings with His Majesty, and as, following the direc- 
tions he had first given me, I presented myself seldom or 
never at Conrt, and did my business through Mr. Chiffinch, 
and in his lodgings, usually, I do not suppose that there 
were five men in town, if so many, who knew that I had 
any private knowledge of him at all. In this manner then, 
I heard a deal of treasonable talk of which I did not think 
much, and only reported generally to Mr. Chiffinch when he 
asked me what was the feeting in town with regard to Court 
affairs. It was throngh this, and helped, I daresay, by what 
I have been told was the easy pleasantness which I affected 
In company, that I stumbled over my next adventure; and 
one that was like, before the end of it, to have cost me dear. 

I went to snpper, by chance, on the second day after my 
coming to London, to an inn I had never been to before — 
the Red Btdl in Cheapslde — a very large inn, in those days, 
with a great garden at the back, where gentlemen would 
dine in summer, and a great parlour running out into it from 
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the back of the honse, of bat one story high, Tbe rooma 
beneath seemed pretty full, for it was a cold night; and 
as there appeared no one to attend to me I went upstairs, 
and knocked on the door of one of the rooms. The talking 
within ceased as I knocked, and none answered; so I opened 
the door and put my head in. There was a number of 
persons seated round the table who all looked at me. 

" This is a private room, sir," said one of them at the head. 

" I beg your pardon, gentlemen," I said, " I waa but 
looking for Bomeone to serve me." And I was about to 
withdraw when a voice bailed me aloud. 

"Why It is Mr, Mallock!" the voice cried; and turning 
again to see who it was I beheld my old friend Mr. Bumbaldj 
seated next the one that presided. 

I greeted him. 

" But I had best be gone," I said. " It is a private room, 
the gentleman told me." 

" No, no," cried the maltster. " Come in, Mr. MaUock." 
And he said something to the gentleman he sat by, who was 
dressed very finely. 

I could see that something was in the wind; and as I was 
out for adventure, it seemed to me that here was one ready- 
made, however harmless it might turn out in the end. So 
I closed the door behind me; there was a shifting along the 
benches, and I stepped over into a place next my friend. 

" How goes the world with you, sir? " demanded Mr. 
Bumbald of me, looking at my suit, which indeed was pretty 
fine. 

" Very hungrily at present," I said, " Where the devil 
are the maids got to ? " 

He called out to the man that sat nearest the door, and 
tie got up and bawled something down the passage. 

" But it has treated me better lately," I said. " I have 
been in France on my affairs." (I said this with an important 
air, for there is no disguise so great as tbe truth, if it is pot 
on a little awry.) 

"Oho!" said Rombald, who again, in spite of his old 
Presbyterianism, had had a cup too many. And he winked 
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on the company. I had not an idea of vhat he meant by 
that; bat I think he was but shewing off his friend as a 
travelled gentleman. 

" And we have been speaking of England," he went an, 
" and of them that gorem it, and of the Ten Commandments, 
in special the sixth." 

I observed signs of consternation among one or two of 
the company when he said this, and remembering of what 
political complexion Mr. Rumbald had been on our previous 
meeting, I saw in general, at least, what they had been after. 
But what he meant of the Sixth Commandment which is 
that of killing, according to the Protestant arrangement of 
it, I understood nothing. 

" And of who shall govern England hereafter," I said in 
a low voice, bat very deliberate. 

There fell a silence when I said that; and I was wondering 
what in God's name I should say next, when the maid came 
in, and I fell to abusing of her with an oath or two. When 
she was gone away again to get me my sapper, the gentle- 
man in the fine dress at the head of the table leaned forward 
a little. 

" That, Mr.'Mallock," he said, " is of what we were speak- 
ing. How did yon know that?" 

" I know my friend Mr. Rumbald," I said. 

This appeared to give the greatest pleasure to the maltster. 
Me laughed aloud, and beat me on the back; but bis eyes 
were fierce for all his merriment. I felt that this would be 
no easy enemy to have. 

" Mr. Mallock knows me," he said, " and I know Mr. 
Mallock. I assure you, gentlemen, yoa can speak freely 
before Mr. Mallock." And he poured a quantity of his 
colIege-ale into a tankard that stood before me. 

It appeared, however, that several of the company had 
sadden affairs elsewhere; and, before we even smelled of 
treason, three or four of them made their excuses and went 
away. This confirmed me in my thought that I was stumbled 
upon one of those little gatherings of malcontents, of whom 
the town was full, who talked largely over their cups of the 
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Froteatant: auccession and tiie like, but did very little. But 
I vas not quite rij^t in my surmise, as will appear presently. 

By the time that my supper came up — (I cursed the maid 
again for her delay, though, poor wench, she waa near run 
off her legs) — there were left but four of us in the room; the 
gentleman at the head of the table, a lean quiet man with 
a cast in bis eye who sat opposite me, Mr. Rumbald and 
myself. 

There was, bowever, a shade of caution yet left in my 
friend that the ale bad not yet driven out; and before pro- 
ceeding any further, be observed again that my fortunes had 
improved. 

" Why, they have improved a great deal," I said — for 
he had caught me with my silver-hilted sword and my lace, 
and I saw him looking at them — " I live in Covent Garden 
now, where you must come and see me, Mr. Rumbald." 

"And your politics with them?" he asked. 

" My politics are what they ever were," I said ; and that 
was true enough. 

" You were at Temple Bar? " he asked. 

" Why I only came from France tbe day before ; bnt jou 
may depend upon it I was there. It wanned my heart" 

" You know who was behind it allF " asked the gentleman 
at the bead of the table, suddenly. 

I knew well enough that such men as these despise ignor- 
ance above all things, and that a shrewd fellow — or a man 
that they think to be one — is worth a thousand simplettma 
in their eyes; so I made no pretence of not knowing what 
he meant. 

"Why of course I do!" I said contemptuously. "It was 
my Lord Shaftesbury." 

Now the truth of this was not known to everyone in 
London at this time, though it was known a little while 
later: and I should not have known it myself if Mr. Chiffinch 
had not told me. But these men knew it, it seemed, well 
enough; and my knowledge of it blew me sky-hij^ in their 
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" My Lord Shafteaburyj God bless bin) I " said the lean 
sqnintmg maD, suddenly ; and drained his mng. 

" God bless him ! " I said too, and put my lips to mine. 
My hand vas immediately grasped by Mr. Bombald; and 
so cordial relations were confirmed. 

Well; we settled down then to talk treason, I must not 
deny that these persons shewed still some glimmerings of 
sense; they did not, that is to say, as yet commit themselves 
irrevocably to my mercy: they appeared to me to talk gen- 
erally, with a view to trying me: but I acquitted myself to 
their satisfaction. 

We deposed Charles, we excluded James, we le^timized 
Monmouth; we armed the loyal citizens and took away the 
arms of all others. We appointed even days of humiliation 
and thanka^ving; and we grew more enthusiastic and reck- 
less with every mng. The lean man confided b> me with 
infinite pride, that he had been one of the cardinals in the 
procession to Temple Bar; and I grasped his hand in tearful 
congratulation. We were near weeping with loyalty at the 
end, not to Charles bnt to Monmouth. The only man who 
preserved his setf-control completely was the gentleman at 
the head of the table, thongh he too adventured a good deal, 
throwing it before me as a bait before a trout ; and each time 
I gulped it down and asked for more. He was a finely 
featured man, with a nose set well out in his face, and had 
altogether the look and bearing of a gentleman. 

It must have been full half-past nine before we broke up; 
and that was at the going of our president. We too rose 
and saw him to the door; and the lean man sali be would 
see him downstairs, so Mr. Hnmbald and I were left, he 
swaying a little and smiling, holding on to the doojr-post, and 
I endeavouring to preserve my dignity. 

I was about to say good-night too and begone, when he 
pinched me saddenly by the sleeve. 

"Come back again, Mr. Mallock," he said. "I have 
something to say to yon." 
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We went back again, shuttdng the door behind lu, and sat 
down. It was a pleasant little parloot this, decently fur- 
nished, and I feigned to be looking at the hanging that 'was 
over the press where they kept the tankards, as if I bad 
no curiosity in the world. 

" Here, Mr. Mallock," said my friend's Toice behind me. 
" Look ftt this." 

He hftd drawn out a little black pocket-book, leather- 
bound, and with it three or four loose papers. I sat down 
by him, and took it from him. 

" It is some kind of an account-book," I said. 

" Yon are right, sir," said Mr. Bnmbald. 

He sat with an air of vast importance, while I examined 
the book. It bad s great nnmber of entries, concerning such 
things as aceoonts for beer and other refreshments, with 
others which I could not understand. There were also the 
names of inns in Londcm, with marks opposite to them, and 
times of day written down besides. I could make nothing 
of all this; so I turned to the papers. Here, to ray astonish- 
ment, on one of them was written a list of names, some very 
well known, beginning with my Lord Shaftesbury's, and on 
the two others a number of notes in short-hand, with three 
or four of the same names as before written long-hand. 
One of these slipped to the floor as I held them, and I stooped 
to pick it up; when I raised my head again, the pocket-book 
and the other two papers had disappeared again into Mr. 
Rumbald's possession. He did not seem to have seen the 
one that fell, so I held it on my knee beneath the table, 
thinking to examine it later. 

" WellP " I asked. " What is the matter? " 

The maltster had an air of great mystery upon his face. 
He regarded me sternly, though his eyes watered a little. 

"Enough to hong us all," he said; and I saw the fierce 
light in his eyes again, through the veil of drink. 

" Why; how is that? " asked I, slipping the paper I held, 
behind me, and into the skirt podket of my coat. 

" Those accounts," he said, " they are all for the proces- 
sion; for I provided myself a good deal of the refreshment; 
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and was paid for it by a man of my Lord's, who bas sigined 
the book." 

" And the two papers ? " I asked. 

"Ah!" said Mr. Rmnbald. "That is another matter al- 
together." 

I feigned that I was incurious. 

" Well," I said, " every man to his own trade. I would 
not meddle with another's, for the world." 

" That is best," said my friend. 

I tried a sentence or two more; but caution seemed to 
have returned to him, though a little late; and I presently 
saw I should get no more out of him. I congratulated him 
again on the pleasant evening we had spent; and five minutes 
later we went downstairs together, very friendly; and he 
winked upon me as I went out, after paying my accoontj as 
if there were some secret understanding between us. 

I had a cold walk back to Covent Garden, remembering 
with satisfaction, as I went, that I had not told Mr. Bumbald 
more particularly where I lodged; and thinking over what I 
had heard. It was not a great deal after all, I thought. 
When all was said, I had only heard over again what was 
known well enough at Court, that my Lord Shaftesbury was 
behind this demonstration, and had his finger in the whole 
affair of Monmouth; I had but stumbled npon one of those 
companies, who were known, well enough, to he everywhere, 
who were for Monmonth against His Royal Highness: and 
I had but seen, what surely might be guessed to exist> — the 
accounts of the refreshments supplied to the actors in the 
demonstration — and had been told that my Lord's man had 
paid the score. There might, indeed, be more behind; bot 
of that I had no evidence at all; I had received no confidence 
that could be of any value : and as for the paper in my skirt- 
pocket, I valued it no more than a rush, and wondered I 
had taken the trouble to secure it. 

When I reached my lodgings, I took it out and looked at 
it again. I had not even the means of reading it. The name 
of my Lord Shaftesbury, as I have said, was written in 
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long-hand three or fonr tunes; and the Dnke of Monmouth's 
twice. 'There also appeared other names of which I did not 
know a great deal, aud one at least of which I knew nothing, 
which was "College"; though this for all I knew was for a 
college in an University. Other named were that of my Lord 
Essex and John Hampden, and Algernon Sidney. The pa- 
per was about & foot in length and six inches across; and 
I thought so little of it — thinking that a paper of importance 
would scarcely be entrusted to a man like Rumbald, who 
threw them about a tavern — that I was very near throwing 
it into the fire. But I kept it — though God knows that 
afterwards I wished I had not done so — and slipped it into 
my pocket-book where I kept tiiree or fonr others, intending, 
when I had an opportunity, to give it to some clerk, learned 
in short-hand, to read f<» me. 
And so I went to bed. 
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CHAPTER HI 

It was vith a very happy heart that the next night, abont 
seven o'clock, I rode down Hare Street village, and saw 
the lights of the house shining through the limes. 

It was a very different coming back from my going. Then 
we four had stood together in the dark at the comer of the 
lane, fearing lest a window should be thrown np. Now 
1 rode back with James, secure and content, fearing nothing: 
for Mr. Chiffinch had told me that all peril had passed from 
Dangerfield, even had he met me and known me, which was 
not likely. They were after other game now than the old 
conspirators. 

I had sent a message to Hare Street on the day after I was 
come to London, that I would be with them on this day: 
and so aooa as I rode into the yard the men ran out, and I 
heard a window open in the house; so that by the time I 
came to the door it was open, and my cousins there to meet 



It was very strange, that evening there, to be so with 
my Cousin Dolly; for each of us knew, and that the other 
knew that too, that matters were advanced with us, since we 
had been through peril together. It was strange how diffi- 
dent we both were, and how we could not meet one another's 
eyes; and yet I was aware that she would &ave it otherwise 
if she could, and strove to be natural. We had music again 
that night, and Dolly and her maid sang the setting of " Go, 
perjnred man" which she had made from Mr. Wise's. For 
myself, I sat in a comer by the fire and watched her. She 
was in grey that night, with lace, and a string of little fresh- 
water pearls. 

When she was gone to bed, my Cousin Tom and I had a 
crack together; and he seemed to me more sensible than I 
had thought him at first We talked of a great number of 
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things; and be asked me about France and my life there j and 
I had a great ado from being indiscreet and telling him too 
mach. I represented to him that I was gone over to be 
ont of the way of Dangerfield, as indeed I had; but I said 
nothing at all to him as to my business there: and he seemed 
content. 

He told me also of what he had written to me as to the 
return of Mr. Harris, very tired and angry, the next afterno<m 
after his search of the house. He had ridden near all the 
way to Newmarket, inquiring for me everywhere: and had 
ccHne to the conclusion at last that I had not gone that way 
after alL 

" He was very high with me," said my Cousin Tom, " but 
I was higher yet, I told him that it was not my busineaa 
both to make conspirators and to arrest them; and since 
he had done me the honour of thinking I had done the first, 
I had done him the honour of thinking that he could do the 
second: bat th^Tit seemed I was wrong in that." 

This seemed a considerable effort of wit for my Cousin 
Tom; but scarcely one calculated to soothe Mr. Harris. 

Finally, when I was thinking of bed my Cousin Tom 
opened out once again on on old matter that was before my 
mind coutinoally now: and he spoke, I think, very sensibly. 

"Cousin Eoger," he said: "there is one other affair I 
must speak to you of, now that you are come again to Hare 
Street and seem likely to remain here for a while; and that 
is of my daughter. I know yon would not have me say too 
much; and I will not. Bat have you considered the advice 
you said you would give me a great while ago?" 

I did not answer him for a moment; for I was not snre 
if he were very wise or very foolish in opening upon it again. 
Then I determined to be open with the man. 

" Cousin Tom," I said, " I am both glad and sorry that 
yon have spoken of this; and I will tell you the whole truth, 
which I think perhaps yon may have guessed. The reason 
why I could not give you advice before was that I was not 
sure of my own mind. Well; I am sure of it now; and I 
wish to ask my Cousin Dolly, so soon as I see an opportunity 
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to do so, if she will marry me. But I must say this — that I 
am going to take no risks. I shall not ask hei so long as I 
think she will refuse me; and I think, to tell the truth, that 
she wonld. not hare me if I asked her now." 

My Cousin Tom began to speak: bnt I prevented him. 

" One moment," I said, " and yon shall say what yon will. 
There is one reason that comes to my mind which perhaps 
may explain her unwillingness ; and that is that she may 
think that she is being thrown at my head. Yon have been 
very kind, Consin, in allowing mc to make this my home 
in the country; and I know" — (here I lied vehemently) — 
" I know that nothing was further from your thoughts than 
this. Yet it may seem so, to a foolish maid who knows 
nothing of the world. I do not know if you have ever said 
anything to her " 

" Why, Consin — " cried Tom, in such a manner that I knew 
he was lying too—" what do you think " 

" Just so," I said; for I did not wish him to lie more than 
he need; " I was sure " 

" I may have said a word or two, once or twice," pursued 
Cousin Tom, intent on his own exposure — " that she must 
think soon about getting married, and so forth. But to 
say that I have thrown her at your head. Cousin, is not, I 
think, a kindly thing " 

" My dear man ! " cried I. " I have been saying expressly 
that I knew yon had done nothing of the sort; but that 
perhaps Dolly thought so." (Thb quieted him a little, for 
I watched his face.) "So the best way, I think, is for us 
all to be qniet for a little and say nothing. You know 
now what my own wishes are; and that is enough for you 
and me. As to estates, I will make a settlement, if ever the 
marriage is arranged, that will satisfy you; but I think we 
need not tronble abont that at present. I will do my utmost 
to push my suit; but it must be in my own way; and that 
way will be to say nothing at all for a while, but to establish 
easy relations with her. She is a little perturbed at pres- 
ent: I saw that, for I watched her to-night; and unless she 
can grow quiet again, all will come to nothing." 
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So I ^K>ke, in the folly of my 'own vfadom that seemed 
to me so great at that time. I had dealt witii men, bat not 
at all "with women, and knew nothing of them. If I had but 
'followed my heart and spoken to her at once, while the 
warmth of my welcome, and the memory of the peril we had 
ondergone together were still in heart, matters might have 
been very different But I thought otherwise, and that I 
would be Tery prudent and circnmspect, knowing nothing at 
all of a maid's heart and her ways. As for Cousin Tom, he 
had to yield to me; for what else could he do? The prospect 
that I opened before him was a better one than be could get 
anywhere else: be had no opening at Court, in spite of his 
bragging; and the Protestants round about were too wise, 
in their rustic way, to eng^^ themselves with a Papist at 
such a time. So there the matter remained. 

When I came to my chamber, it had a very pleasant aspect 
to me. The curtains were across the windows; a great fire 
blazed on the hearth — (I had heard my Couaio Dolly's foot- 
steps pass across the landing, before she went to bed, — no 
doubt to put more wood on) — my bed was ready, and on the 
round table in the middle was a jog of horn-beam branches 
with some winter flowers. It was six months since I had 
been here; and matters were considerably better with me 
now than they had been then. Then I was being hunted; 
now I was free from all anxiety on that score: then I had 
been going up to London to resign what little position I 
had; now I was re-established, owing to what I bad done in 
France, on a better footing than ever. More than all, I knew 
now, without any doubt at all, what my heart told me of my 
Cousin Dolly; and I was here, with every liberty to commend 
my suit to her. 

Before I went to bed I opened the little secret cupboard 
by my bed, and put into it three or four private papers I 
had, and amongst them that written in cipher that I had bad 
from Mr. Bumbald. Then I went to bed; and dreamed of 
DoUy. 
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Then began for me a time of great peace and serenity. 

First came ChristeiaB, with its Lomely joys, and Twelfth 
night on which we cnt and ate a great cake that DoUy had 
made; then there was the winter's work to be done in prep- 
aration for the spring; and then spring itself, with the 
crocuses sproating between the joints of the paved walk 
round the hoose; and the daffodils in the long box-bed be- 
neath the limes. I write these little things down, for it 
was principally by these things that I remember those months; 
and the noise of the world outside seemed as sounds heard 
in a dream. I went up to London, now and again — but 
not very often; and saw His Majesty in private twice, and 
he honoured me by asking my advice again on certain French 
affairs; hot, for the time, all these things were secondary 
in my mind to the cows of Hare Street and to how the pigs 
did. It is marvelloos how men's minds can come down to 
such matters, and become absorbed in them, and let the rest 
of the world go hang. I thought now and again of my mis- 
sion from Rome; yet I do not think I was faithless to it; 
for there was nothing at tbat time which I could do for the 
Ktng;'and he expressly had desired me not to mix'much with 
the Court and so become knoWn. The truth of the matter 
was that at this time be was largely occupied with a certain 
woman, whose name had best not be spoken; and when His 
Majesty ran upon those lines, he could think of little else. 
I sent my reports regularly to Rome ; and the Cardinal Secre- 
tary seemed satisfied; and so therefore was I. 

It was, with my Cousin Dolly, precisely as I had thought 
She was at first very shy indeed, going up to her chamber 
early in the evening, so that we had little or no music; but 
relaxing a little as I shewed myself friendly without being 
forward. I caught ber eyes on me sometimes ; and she seemed 
to be appraising me, I thought in my stupidity, as to whether 
she could trust me not to make love to her; but now, as I 
think, for a very different reason; and I would see her some- 
times as I went out of doors, peeping at me for an instant 
out of a window. It was not, however, all hide and seek. 
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We would talk frankly and easily enoagh at times, and spend 
an hour or two together, or when her father was asleep, with 
the greatest friendliness; and meanwhile I, poor fool, was 
thinking how wise and prudent I was ; and what mighty prog- 
ress I was making by these crooked ways. 

In Easter week we had a great happiness — so great that 
it near broke me down in my resolntion — and I would to 
God it had — (at least in certain moods I wish so). 

I was returning along the Barkway road from a meadow 
where I had been to look to the new lambs, in my working 
dress, when I heard a horse coming behind me. I stepped 
aside to let him go by, when I beard myself called. 

" My man," said the voice. " Can you tell me where is 
Mr. Jermyn's house P" 

" Yes, sir," I said. " I am going there myself," 

He was a grave-looking gentleman, very dark; and as I 
looked at him I remembered him; but I could see he did not 
remember me, and no wander, for he had only seen me onee, 
on a very agitating occasion, for a short while. He was 
riding a very good horse, which was going lame, but without 
any servant, and he had hia valise strapped on the cropper. 
In appearance he was a country-squire on his way to town. 
I determined to give him a surprise as we went along, 

" I hope yon are well, Mr. Hamerton," I said. 

He gave a great start at that, and looked at me closely. 

" I do not remember you," he said. . " And why do you 
call me Mr, Hamerton? " 

" I know that is not the name yon were usually known by, 
father. Would yon be easier if I called you Mr. Young? " 

" I give it up," he said. " Who are you, sir? " 

" Do you remember a young man," I said, " a year and a 
half ago, who came into Mr. ChiSnch's inner parlour on a 
certain occasion? You were sitting near Hia Royal High- 
ness; His Majesty was at the end of the table; and by yon 
was Father Bedingfeld who died in prison in December." 

He smiled at me. 

" I remember everything except the young man," he said. 
" So you are he. And what is your name, sir? " 
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I told Urn. 

"I am Mr. JemiTti's consin," I said. "And I bare been 
lookmg after bis lambs for bim. I vonld tbere vu some 
Bpiiitnal shepherd who would look after us. We have not 
heard mass since Cbrbtmas." (For we bad ridden over to 
Standon on that day.) 

He seemed altogether easier at that. 

" Why, that can be remedied to-morrow," he said. " If 
fou have an altar stone and linen and Testments. I bave 
all else with me." 

We bad these, and I told him so. 

" Then you mean to lie at Hare Street to-night, aiii " I 
said. 

" I had hoped to do bo," he said. " I am come from Lin- 
cobishire; and I was reconnnended to Mr. Jermyn's if I 
eoold not get so far as Standon; and I cannot, for my horse 
is lame." 

My Consin Tom received the priest in a sarprisiDg medley 
of emotions which he exhibited one by one to me who knew 
bim so well. He was at first plainly terrified at receiving 
a priest and a Jesuit; but, presently recovered himself a 
little and strove to remember that here was one of God's 
priests wbo woold bring a blessing on the honse — (and said 
so) ; finally all else was swallowed up in pleasure, or very 
□early, when I took occasion on Mr. Hamerton's going 
apstairs to pnll off his boots, to tell him that I had seen this 
priest very intimate with His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York; and that he had been a near friend of Mr. Bedingfeld, 
the Duke's confessor. 

My Consin Dorothy received him with the reverence that 
pious maids can shew so easily towards a priest. She had 
his chamber ready for him in ten minntes; with fresh water 
in the basin and flowers upon the table: she even set ont for 
his entertainment three or fonr books of devotion by his 
bedside. And all the time at supper she never ceased to 
give bim attention, drawing the men's eyes to his plate and 
cup continually. 
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Mr. Hamerton was a very quiet gentleman, wonderfally at 
hit ease at once, and never losing his discretion; he talked 
generally and pleaHantly at sapper, of hia road tc Hare Street, . 
and told us an edifying story or two of Catholics at whose 
houses he had lain on his way from Lincolnshire. These 
Jesuits are wonderful folk: he seemed to know the country 
all over, and where were the safer districts and where the 
dangerous. I have no doubt he could have given me an 
excellent road-map with instructions thai would take me 
safe from London to Edinburgh, if I had wished it. 

"And have you never been troubled with highwaymen?" 
asked my Consin Tom. 

" No, Mr. Jermyn," said the priest, " except once, and 
that was a Catholic robber. I thought he was by the start 
he gave when he saw my crucifix as he was searching me; 
and taxed him with it. So the end was, he returned me 
my valuables, and took a little sermon from my lips instead." 

When supper was over, and Dorothy had gone upstairs to 
make all ready for mass on the next morning, Mr. Hamertoo, 
at our questioning, began to tell us a little of the state of 
politics and what he thought would happen; and every word 
that he said came tme. 

" His Grace of Monmouth will be our tronble," he said. 
"The King adores him; and he hath so far prevailed with 
His Majesty as to get the Duke of York sent twice to Scot- 
land. I think few folk understand what feeling there is in 
the country for the Protestant Duke. It was through my 
Lord Shaftesbury, who is behind him, that His Royal High- 
ness was actually sent away, for Monmouth could do noth- 
ing without him; and I have no kind of doubt that he has 
further schemes in his mind too." 

(This was all fulfilled a couple of months later, as I remem- 
bered when the time came, by my Lord Shaftesbury's actually 
presenting James' name as that of a recusant, before the 
grand jury of Middlesex; but the judges dismissed the jury 
immediately.) 
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" And you think, father," asked my Cousin Tom very 
solemnly, " that these seditions Till lead to trouble? " 

" I have no doubt of it at all," said he, " The country — 
especially London — ^is full of disaffection. Their denkon- 
stration last year did a deal to stdr it up. The Duke of York 
is back now, against my advice; but I have no doubt he will 
have to go on his travels again. Were His Majesty to die 
now — (quod Deut avertat!) — I do not know how we should 

Mr. Hamerton took occasion to ask me that night, when 
we were alone for a minute or two^ what I was doing in the 
country. 

" I remember you perfectly now," said he. " Fatlier Whit- 
bread spoke to me of you, besides." 

I told him that I had nothing to do in town; and with His 
Majesty's consent was lying hid for a little, in order that 
what little was known of me might he forgotten t^ain. 

"Well; I suppose yon are wise," be said, "and that you 
wiU be able to do more hereafter. But the time will come 
presently when we shall all be needed." 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask him if be could 
read cipher, and to shew him my paper — reminded of it, 
by his talk of disaffection; but my Cousin Tom came back 
at that moment; and I put it off; and I presently forgot it 



The memory of the mass that we heard next morning will 
never leave me; for it was the Grst time that I had heard it 
in the house. 

We used the long attic, for fear of disturbance, and had a 
man posted beneath — for it was still death for a priest to 
say mass in England. AH the servants that were Catholics 
were there; and all, I think, went to the sacraments. Mr. 
Hamerton heard confessions before the mass began. 

The north end of the attic had been prepared by Dolly 
and her maid; and looked very pretty and fine. A couple 
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of men had carried up a great low press, tKat had the instxa- 
ments of the Passion painted upon its panels; and tbii 
served for an altar. Behind it Dolly had put up a hanging 
from downstairs, that was of Abraham offering Isaac, and had 
set upon the altar a pair of silver candlesticks from the 
parlour, and a little standing crucifix, vith jugs of connti; 
flowers between the candlesticks and the cross. She bad 
laid too, as a foot-pace, a Turkey rug that came too from tlie 
parlonr; and had put a little table to serve as a credence. 
Mr, Hamerton had with him little altar-ressels made for 
travelling, with a cup that mucrewed from the stem, and 
every other necessary except what he asked us to provide. 

It Is the experience of everyone, I think, that mass differs 
from mass, as a star (in the apostle's words) differs from 
another star in glory — I do not mean In its essential effects, 
for that is the same always, but in the devotion which it 
arouses in those that hear it. This mass then seemed to 
me like scarcely any other that I had ever heard, except 
perhaps that at which I received my first communion in the 
country church in France. Mr, Hamerton said it with great 
deliberation and recollection; and, as my Cousin Tom served 
him, as a host should, I was not distracted by anything. My 
Cousin Dolly and I kneeled side by side in front, and again, 
side by side, to receive Holy Communion. 

I was in a kind of ecstasy of delight, and not, I think 
unworthily; for, though much of my delight came from being 
there with my cousin, and receiving our Lord's Body with 
her, I do not think that is any dishonour to Ood whom we 
must love first of all, to find a great joy in loving Him in 
the company of those we love purely and uprightly. So at 
least it seems to me. 

Mr. Hamerton told us he must be riding very early; and 
not much after seven o'clock we stood at the gate to bid him 
farewell I made my man James go with him so far as Ware 
to set him on his road, though the priest begged me not to 
trouble myself. 
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When I came back to the hoiue I wai in a tonneiit of in- 
decisicHi as to whether this vonld not be the best occarion I 
could ever find of teUing my Conain Dorothy aU that was 
in my heart in her regard; and I even went into the Great 
Chamber after her, still undecided. Bnt her manner pre- 
rented me; for I thoa^t I saw in her something of a retom 
of that same shyness which she had shewed to me when I 
had come last time hack, to Hare Street; and I went ont 
again without saying one word except of the priest's visit 
and of what a good man be seemed. 

Erea then, I think, if I had spoken, matters might have 
taken a very different conrse; bat, whether through God's 
appointment or my own diffidence, this was not to be; and 
again I said nothing to her. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OcR next adventure, not unlike the last exteriorly, was very 
different from it interiorly; and led to very strange results 
In the event. It came abont in this way. 

It was in May that Mr. Hamerton had come to ns, for 
Eaater that year fell In tliat month; and the weather after 
that, which had been very bitter in the winter, with so much 
snow as I never saw before, but clearer about Eastertime, 
fell very wet and stormy again in Jane. 

It was on a Thursday evening, in the first week in June, that 
the bad weather set in with a violent storm of rain and a 
high wind. We sat in the Great Chamber after supper, and 
had some music as usual: and between the music we listened 
to the gusts of wind and the rattle of the rain, which made 
BO great a noise that Dolly said that it was no nse for her 
to go to bed yet, for that she would not sleep if she went. 
Her maid went to bed; and we three sat talking till nearly 
half-past ten o'clock, which is very late for the country where 
men rise at four o'clock. 

The wind made such a noise that we beard nothing of the 
approach to the houfle; and the first that we knew of any- 
one's coming was a hammering at the door. 

" Why, who is that; " said I, " that comes so late? " 

I could see that my Cousin Tom did not like it, for his 
face shewed it — (I suppose it was the memory of that other 
time when the hammering came)^-«o I said nothing, but went 
myself to the outer door and unbolted it. 

A fellow stood there in a great riding-cloak; but I could 
see he wore some kind of a livery beneath. 

"Well," I aald, "what do you want?" 

He saw that I was a gentleman by my dress; and be 
answered me very civilly. 

"My master is benighted, sir," said he; "and he W 
me come and ask whether he might lie here to-night. Tbere 
is no inn in the place." 
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" Why, who 18 yonr master? " I asked. 

He did not seem to liear my question, for be went on 
immediately. 

" There are only five of the party, sir," he said. " Two 
gentlemen and three servants." 

I saw that my Cousin Tom was behind me now; and 
that Bolly was looking from the door of the Great Chamber. 

" You hav« not yet told us," I said, " what your master's 
name is." 

" I think, sir, he had best answer that," said the fellow. 

Now this might very well be a Catholic, and perhaps an 
important person who had heard of Mr. Jermyn, bat did not 
wish to advertise who himself was. I looked at my Cousin 
Tom; and thought frc»n his look that the same thought had 
come to him. 

"Well, Cousin?" I said. 

" They had best come in — " he said shortly. " Dolly, 
ronse some of the servants. They will want supper, I sup- 
pose." 

He nodded to the man, who went back immediately; and 
a minute later two gentlemen came up the flagged path, 
also in great cloaks that appeared soaked with the rain. 

"By God, air!" said the first of them, "we are grateful 
to you. This is a wild night." 

My Cousin Tom said something civil, and when the door 
was sbnt, helped this man off widi his cloak, while I helped 
the other. The former was explaining all the while how tiiey 
were on their way to town from Newmarket; and how they 
had become bogged a little after Baikway, losing their road 
in the darkness. They had intended to push on to Waltham 
Cross> he said, or Ware at the least, and lie there. He spoke 
with a merry easy air that shewed him for a well-bred and 
pleasant fellow. My own man said nothing, but left it all 
to the other. 

When I turned to see the one who spoke, I was more sur- 
prised than ever in all my life before; for it was no other 
than the Duke of Monmouth himself. He looked a shade 
older than when I had last seen him in the park above a 
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year ago; but he vaa the very same and I could not mJrtnke 
him. As for me, he would not know me from Adam, for he 
had never spoken with me in all his life. I did not know 
what to do, as to whether I should make to recognise him or 
not; but he saved me the trouble; for as I followed the others 
into the Great Chamber, he was already speaking. 

" It i« very good of you, Mr. Jermyn," he said, "to receive 
us like this. My name is Morton, and my friend's here Mr. 
Atkins. Yon can put ns where you will — on the floor if yoo 
have no other place." 

" We can do better than that, sir," said Tom. " There 
is only my daughter here and Mr. Ma11o<^ my cousin. My 
daughter is gone to call the serrants." 

The Duke looked very handsome and princely as he stood 
on the beartb, slthoogh there was do fire, and surveyed the 
room. He was in a dark bine riding.suit, darker than it 
should be upon the shoulders with the rain IJiat h&d soaked 
through his cloak; but it was of the colour of his eyes that 
were very fine and attractive; and he wore his own hair. 
The other man looked pretty mean beside him; and yet 
he was not ill-looking. He was a fair man, too, with a rosy 
face; in a buff suit. 

" We can manage two changes of clothes. Mi, Morton," 
went on my Cousin Tom, " if you fear to take a cold; or yon 
can sup immediately; as you will." 

"Why, Mr. Jermyn; I think we will sup first and go to 
bed afterwards. The dotbes can be dried, no doubt, before 
morning." 

In spite of all bis efforts, be spoke as one bom to com- 
mand and with a kind of easy condescension too; and cer- 
tainly this had its effect upon poor Tom; for he was all 
eagerness and welcome, who just now bad been a shade 
surly. He was beginning to say that it was for his guests 
to choose, when my Cousin Dolly came in suddenly through 
the open door. 

"Why here is my little maid, gentlemen—" he said; and 
Dolly did her reverence. 

Now I had in my mind no tiionj^ of jealonsy at all; and 
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yet Then I saw bow the Duke bowed to my cousin, I am 
bound to say that a touch of it pierced me like a dart — there 
and gone again, I thought. But it had been there. I thought 
how few gentlemen poor Dolly saw down here in Hare 
Street: beyond the parson — and he was a man who would 
go out before the pudding in a great house, and marry the 
lady's maid — there was scarce one who might write Eaquire 
after his name; and the breeding of most of the squires was 
mostly msticaL As for her, she did her reverence very 
prettily, without a trace of the country in it; and, strange 
to say, her manner seemed to change. I mean by that, that 
she seemed wholly at her ease in this new kind of company, 
fully as much as with her maids. 

" Yon have had a very wet ride, sir," she said, without any 
sign of confusion or shyness ; " the maids are kindling a 
fire in the kitchen, to dry your clothes before morning: and 
your men shall have beds in the attic." 

The Duke made a pretty answer, which she took as 
prettily. 

" And a cold supper shall be in immediately," she s&id. 

Then my Cousin Tom must needs begin upon the maid, as 
If she were a child, or idiotic; and say what a good house- 
keeper his little maid was to him, and how she could do so 
many things; and the Duke took it all with courtesy, yet did 
not encourage it, as if he understood her ways better than 
her father did — ^which was, very likely, true enough. 

" And you come up to London, mistress," he said, " no 
doubt," wiUi a look at her dress that was not at all insolent, 
and yet very plain. And it was indeed a pretty good one; 
and I remember it very well. It was cut like a French sac — 
a fashion that had first come in about ten years before, and 
still lasted; and was a little lower at the throat than many 
that she wore. It was of a farowniah kind of yellow, of which 
I do not know the name, and had white lace to it, and silver 
Jace on the bodice. She was sunburnt again, hut not too 
much, as I had first seen her; and her blue eyes looked very 
bright in her face; and she wore a ring on either hand, as 
she usually did in the evening, and had her little pearls round 
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ber neck. It was strange to me bow I observed all this, so 
soon as the Duke bad drawn attention to it; whereas I bad 
not observed it particolarly before. 

When we went into supper it was the same with the Dnke 
ftnd her. He behaved to her with the greatest deference, 
yet not at all exaggerated so as to be in the least insolent. 
He treated her, it appeared to me, as he would have treated 
one of bis own ladies, though there had been every excuse, 
especially with Cousin Tom's way of speaking to her, and 
the deep country we were in, if be bad not noticed her at all. 
Mr. Atkins, as he called himself, followed suit; bnt said very 
little. Once, when the dishes bad to be taken away, and 
Dolly rose to do it — before I could move — (my Cousin Tom, 
of course, sat there like a dummy) — I observed the Dnke 
make a little movement with bis eyes towards Mr. Atkins, 
who immediately rose up and did it for her. 

The effect of all this upon me was to make me do my beat 
in talk; but it was not very easy without betraying that 
I knew more of the Court than might be supposed; but the 
Duke outdid me every time. He listened with the greatest 
courtesy; and then said sometbiitg a little better. I tliink 
I have never seen a man do better; but it was always so 
with tiim . Five years later be won the hearts of all the 
drapers in Taunton, in that terrible enterprise of his, besides 
ranging on his side some of the noblest blood in England. 
Twenty-six young maids in that town gave bim a Bible and 
a pair of colours worked by their bands; and twenty-six 
young maids, it was said, went away aftor it in love with him. 
He did not prove himself very much of a hero in the field; 
bnt from bis manner in company one could never bave guessed 
at that. He bad all the bearing of a prince, and all the 
charm of a boy with it. 

My Cousin Tom said something when supper was ending 
^bout Dolly's skill in music; and bow she and her maid sang 
together. 

" May we not hear it for ourselves? " asked the Duke. 

" But you are wet, sir," said my Cousin Tom. 
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The Duke smUed. 

" I shall not think ot that, air," he said, " if Mistress 
Dorothy will sing to us," 

Well; so it was settled. The maid was in the kitchen, 
and was presently fetched; and she and Dolly sang together 
once or twice, though it was now after eleven o'clock. They 
Bang Mr. Wise's "Go, perjured man," I remember, again; 
and then M. Grabu's " Song upon Peace," The Duke sat 
still in the great chair, shading his eyes from the candlelight, 
and watchii^j- my Cousin Dolly: and once, when my Cousin 
T(«n broke in upon the second song with something he had 
just thought of to say, he pat him aside with a gesture, very 
royal and commanding, and yet void of offence, until the 
song was done. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Jermyn," he said a moment after- 
wards, " but I have never been so entranced. What was it 
that you wished to say?" 

As Dolly came towards him be stood up. 

" Mistress Dorothy," he said, " you have given us a great 
deal of pleasure." And he said this with so much gravity 
and feeling that she flushed. It was the first evident sign 
she had given that he had pleased her. 

"And I mean it," he went on, "when I say it is a pity 
you do not come to town more often. Such singing as that 
should have a larger audience than the two or three you hare 
had to-night." 

DoUy smiled at him, 

" Thank you, sir," she said, " But I know my place bet- 
ter than that." 

This was all a little bitter to me; for by this time a wild 
kind of jealousy had risen again in me which I knew to be 
unreasonable, and yet could not check. It was true that I 
myself took the greatest pains never to forget my manners; 
but I knew very well that novelty has a pleasantness all of 
its own; and the novelty of such company as this, charged 
with the peculiar charm of the Duke's manner, most surely, 
I thought, have its effect upon her. 
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" Well," said he, " I could spend all night in this chamber 
with such iDDsic; but I must not keep Mistress Dorothy from 
her sleep another moment." 

He kissed hei fingers with the greatest grace, and then 
bowed by the door as she went out. 

When we had taken them to the great gneat-room that iras 
as large, very nearly, as the Great Chamber, and over it, and 
bidden them good'-night, my Consin Tom remembered that ■we 
had forgotten to ssk Mr. Morton at what time he mnst ride 
in the morning; so I went back again to ask. 

I stayed at the door for one instant after knocking, for it 
seemed they had not heard me; and in that little interval . 
I heard the Duke's voice within, very distinct. 

" A damned pretty wench," he cried. " We must " 

And at that I opened the door and went in, my jealousy 
suddenly flaming up again, bo that I lost my wits. 

They stared at me in astonishment. The Doke already 
was stripped to his shirt by one of the beds. 

" I beg your pardon, Sir," I said. " But at what boor 
will Your Grace have the horses? " 

Mr. Atkins wheeled round full upon me; and the Dnke'a 
month opened a little. Then the Doke burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

"By God, air!" he said. "Yoo have detected us. How 
long have you known it? " 

" From the moment Your Grace took off your hat," I said. 

He laughed again, highly and merrily. 

" Well; no harm is done," he said. " We took other names 
to make matters easier for all. Yon have told Mr. Jermyn? " 

" No, sir," I said. 

" I beg of you not to do so," he said. " It will spoil all. 
Not Mistress Dorothy. It la far easier to do withont cere- 
mony now and again." 

I bowed again; but I said nothing, 

" Then you may as well know," said the Duke, " that Mr. 
Atkins is none other than my Lord of Essex, We have 
been at Newmarket together." 
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I bowed to my lord, and be to me. 

" Well — ^the hones," said Monmouth. " At «ight o'clock, 
if yon please." 

I said nothing to Tom, for I was very oncertain what to 
do; and thonj^ I was mad with anger at what I had heard 
the Duke say as I waited at the door — (though now I cannot 
say that there was any great barm in tbe words themselves) 
— I still kept my wits enough to know that I was too angry 
to jndge fairly. I lay awake a long time that night, turning 
from side to side after that I bad beard tbe wet clothes of 
onr guests carried downstairs to be dried by morning before 
the fire. It was aU a mighty innocent matter, so far as it 
bad gone; but I would not see that. I told myself that 
a man of the Duke's quality should not come to a little coon- 
try-bouse under an aliat, even if be had been bogged ten 
times over; that be should not make pretty speeches to a 
country maid and kiss her fingers, and bold open tbe door 
for her, even though oil these things or some of them were 
just what I bad done myself. Frankly, I understand now 
that no barm was meant; that every word the Dnke bad said 
was true, and that it was but natural for bim to try to please 
all across whom be came; but I would not see it at the time. 

On the next morning when I came downstairs early it 
seemed to me that my Couain Dorothy was herself down- 
stairs too early for mere good manners. Tbe guests were 
not yet stirring; yet tbe maids were up, and tbe ale set out 
in tbe dining-room, and tbe smell of hot oat-cake came from 
the kitchen. There were. flowers also upon the table; and 
my cousin was in a pretty brown dress of bers that she did 
not wear very often. 

I looked upon her rather harshly; and I think she observed 
it; for she said nothing to me as she went about ber business. 

I went out into tbe stable-yard to see tbe horses; and 
found my Cousin Tom there already, admiring them; and 
indeed they were fine, especially a great dappled grey that 
was stamping under the brush of the fellow who bad first 
knocked at our door lost night. 

" That is Mr. Morton's horse, I suppose ? " said Tom. 
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The man vho wm grooming him did not spesk; and Tom 
repeated his question. 

" Yes, air," said the man, with a qneer look which I under- 
stood, thongh Tom did not, " thia is Mr. Morton's." 

"And the chestnut is Mr. Atkins'?" asked my cousin. 

" Just so, sir; Mr. Atkins'," said the man, with the comers 
of his mouth twitching. 

The grinning ape — as I thought him — very nearly set me 
off into saying that I knew all about it; and that the yellow 
saddle-cloth was the colour the Duke of Monmouth used 
always; but I did not. It appeared to me then the worst 
of manners that these personages should come and make a 
mock of country-folk, so that even tht servants laughed at 



Oup guests were downstairs when I came in again, and 
talking very merrily to my Cousin Dorothy, who was as much 
at her ease as last night. The Duke sneezed once or twice. 

" You have taken a cold, sir," said Dolly, 

"It was in a good cause," he said; and sneezed again. 

"Salute," said I. 

He gave me a quick look, astonished, I suppose, that s 
rustic should know the Italian ways. 

" Grasie," said he, smiling. " Yon have been In Italy, Mr, 
Mallock? " 

" Oh ! I have been everywhere," I said, with a foolish idea 
of making him respect me. 

When they tode away at last, we all stood at the gate to 
watch them go. The storm had cleared away wonderfully; 
and the air was fresh and summerlike, and ten thousand 
jewels sparkled on the limes. They made a very gallant 
cavalcade. The horses had recovered from their weariness, 
for they were finely bred, all five of them; and the Duke's 
horse especially was full of spirit, and curvetted a httle, 
with pleasure and the strength of our com, as he went along. 
The servants' liveries too were gay and pleasant to the eye: 
— (they were not the Duke's own liveries; for when he went 
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about outside town he used a plainer sort) — and the Dnke'a 
dark blue, with his fair curls and his great bat vhich he 
Taved as he vent, and my Lord Essex's spruce figure in his 
buff, all made a very pretty picture as they went op the 
village street. 

It was this, I think, and my Cousin Dolly's silence as she 
looked after them, that determined me; and as we three 
went back again up the flagged path to the house, and the 
servants round again to the yard, I spoke. 

" Cousin Tom," I said. " Do you wish to know who our 
guests wereP " 

He locked at me in astonishment, and my Cousin Dolly 
too. 

" Mr. Morton is the Duke of Monmouth," I said, " and 
Mr. Atkins, my Lord Essex." 
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CHAPTEE T 

It was s long ttme before my Consin Tom tecorered fTom 
his B§toiiIahineiit and his pleasore at having entertained such 
personages in bis bouse. He told me, of course, presently, 
when he bad bad time to think of It, that he had guessed it 
all along, but had understood that His Grace wished to be 
incognito; and I suppose at last he came to believe it He 
would fall suddenly musing in the evenings; and I would 
know what he was thinking of; and it was piteonsly amusing 
to see, how one night again, not long after, he rose and 
ran to the door when a drunken man knocked upon it, and 
what ill words he gave him when he saw who it was. His 
was a slow-moTing mind; and I think he could not have 
formed the project, which he afterwards carried out, while 
I was with him, or he must have let it out to me. 

It was a little piteous, too, to see with what avidity he 
seized upon any news of the Duke, and how bis nataral 
inclinations and those consonant with his reli^on strove with 
his new-found loyalty to a bastard. A week or two later we 
had news of the attempt made by my Lord Shaftesbury to 
injure the Duke of York's cause by presenting his name as 
that of a recusant, to the Middlesex grand jury. It was a 
mighty bold thing to do, and though the attempt failed lo 
far as that the judges dismissed the jury while they were 
still deliberating, it shewed how little my Lord feared the 
Duke or Hia Majesty and how much resolved he was to estab- 
lish, if he could, the Protestant succession and the Duke 
of Monmouth's pretended claim to it. A deal of nonsense, 
too, was talked at thia time of how the Dnke was truly legiti- 
mate, and how Mistress Lucy Walters had been secretly 
married to the King, before ever poor Queen Catherine had 
been heard of; and the proofs of all this, it was reported, 
were in a certain Black Box that no one had ever set eye* 
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on; and the matter became so much a thing of rldicnle that 
once at the phj, I think, when one of tJie actors carried 
cm a black box, there was a roar of laughter and jeering from 
the pit 

It was wonderful to hear my Cousin Tom hold forth apon 
the situation. 

One evening in September, two months after onr adventure 
of the Duke's coming, after a long silence, he made a little 
discoorse upon it aU. 

" I should not be surprised," said he, " if there was more 
in the tale than most men think. It is not likely that the 
proofs of the marriage would be easy to come by, in such a 
case; for Mistress Walters, whom I think I once saw at 
Tunbridge Wells, was not at all of the King's position even 
by blood; and it is less likely that His Majesty, who was but 
a very young man at that time, would have stood out against 
her when she wished marriage. Besides there is no doubt 
that be knew her long before there was any prospect of his 
coming to the throne. Then too there has always appeared, 
to my mind at least, something in the Duke's bearing and 
carriage that it would be very hard for a bastard to have. 
He has a very princely air." 

To such talk as this I would make no answer; but I would 
watch my Cousin Dorothy's face; and think that I read 
there something that I did not like — an interest that she 
should not feel: and, after a pause my Cousin Tom would 
proceed in his conjectures. 

It was on the day following this particular discourse, which 
I remember very well, for my jealousy hod ho much worked 
up that I was very near breaking my resolution and telling 
my Cousin Dolly all that was in my heart, that a letter came 
for me from Mr. Chiffinch, so significant that I will write 
down some sentences of it. 

" His Majesty bids me to write to you to come up to town 
again for a few days. He tfainka that you may perhaps be 
of some use with His Royal Highness to urge Iiim to go back 
to Scotland again, which at present he vows that he will not 
do. His Majesty is aware that the Duke scarcely knows yoo 
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at all ; yet be tells me to say this, and that I will explain to 
you when yon come how you can be of service. There will he 
a deal of tronble this antmnn; the Parliament is to meet in 
October, and will be in a very ill-humour, it is thought" 

There was a little more of this sort; and then came a 
sentence or two that roused my anger. 

" I have heard much here of yonr entertainment of the 
Duke of Monmouth, and of what a pretty ^rl your cousin is. 
His Majesty laughed very much when he heard of it; and 
swears that he suspects yon of going over to the Protestant 
aide after all. The Duke knows nothing of what you are, or 
of anything you have done; but he has talked freely of his 
entertainment at Hare Street, thinking it, I suppose, to be a 
Protestant house. In public the King has had nothing to 
say to him; but he loves him as much as ever, and would not, 
I think be very sorry, in his heart, though he never says so, 
if he were to be declared legitimate." 

This made me angry then, for what the letter said as to the 
Duke of Monmouth's talk; and it disconcerted me too, for, if 
the King himself were to join the popular party, there would 
be little hope of the Catholic succession. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth, also, I had heard, had lately become of that side; 
and I dared say it was she who had talked His Majesty round. 

Now my Cousin Tom knew that I had had this letter, for 
he had seen the courier bring it; but he did not know from 
whom it came; and, as already he was a little suspicious, I 
thought, of what I did in town, I thought it best to tell him 
that it was from a friend at Court; and what it said as to 
the Duke of Monmouth's talk, hoping that this perhaps might 
ofTend him against the Duke. But it had the very opposite 
effect, much to my discomfiture. 

"His Grace says that, does he?" he said, smiling. "I 
am sure it is very courteous of him to remember his poor 
entertainment"; and (Dolly coming in at this instant) he 
told her too what the Duke had said. 

" Hear what the Duke of Monmouth hath been saying, my 
dear ! He says you are a mighty pretty girl." 

And Dolly, greatly to my astonishment, did not seem dis- 
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pleaae^, as soon aa ahe had hetird the tftle; for she laughed 
and said nothing. 

As I rode np to London next day in anawer to my summons, 
I was wondering how in the world I could be of serrice to 
tbe Dnke of York, As Mr, ChifSnch had said, I knew next 
to nothing of him, nor he of me; bnt when I was gone round 
to the page's rooms the morning after I came, he told me 
something of the reasons for which I had been summoned. 

" Such Jesuits as are left," he said, " and the Duke's con- 
fessor among them, seem all of opinion that the Dnke had 
best remain in London and fight it out. We hear, without 
a donbt, that my Lord Shaftesbury, who seems most desperate, 
will bring in the Exclusion Bill again this Session; and the 
priests say that it is best for His Royal Highness to he here; 
and to plead again for himself as he did so well two years 
igo. His Majesty on the other hand is honestly of opinion 
— and I would sooner trust to his foresight than to all the 
Jesuits in the world — that he himself can fight better for his 
brother if that brother be in Scotland; for out of sight, out of 
inind. And he desires you, as a Catholic, yet not a priest, 
to go and talk to the Duke on that side. He hath sent half 
a dozen to him already; and, since he knows that the Duke 
is aware of what you have done in France, he thinks that your 
word may tip the balance. For the Duke, I think, is in two 
minds, beneath all his protestations." 

For myself, I was of His Majesty's opinion; for the sight 
of the Duke irritated folk who bad not yet forgotten the 
Oates Plot; and I consented very willingly to go and see him. 

I was astonished to find that by now I had really become 
something of a personage myself, amongst those few who had 
heard what I had done in France; and I was received by His 
Rt^al {lighnesB in his lodgings after supper that evening with 
■i very different air from that which he had when I had last 
spoken with hin>. 

The Duke was pacing up and down his closet when I came 
in, and turned to we with a very friendly manner. 
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" Mr. Mallock/' be said, when I had sainted him and vas 
sat down, " I am very ^ad to see you. His Majesty has 
told me all that yoo have done, and has nrged me to see 
yon, as yon ate devoted as I know, to the Catholic cans^ 
and know the world too; and men's minds. Do yon think 
I shonld go or stay ? " 

" Sir," I said, " my opinion i» that you shotild go. There 
is a quantity of disaffection in town. I have met with a good 
deal of it myself. If Yoni Royal Highness is to be seen 
continually going about, that disaffection will be kept alive. 
Men are aatonishingly stupid. They act, largely, upon that 
which they see, not on that which they know: and by going 
to Scotland yon will meet them both ways. They will not 
see Your Highness at all; and all that they will know of yon 
is that you are doing the King's work and helping the whole 
kingdom in Edinbnrgh." 

" But they say I torture folks there ! " said the Duke. 

" They say so, Sir. They will say anything. But not a 
reasonable man believes it." 

(It was true, indeed, that such gossip went about; but the 
substance of it was lidicnlous. Good fighters do not torture; 
and DO one denied to the Duke the highest pitch of personal 
courage. He had fought with the greatest gallantry against 
the Dutch.) 

He said nothing to that; but sat brooding. 

His closet was a very magnificent chamber; but not so 
magnificent as he who sat in it. He was but jost come from 
supper, and wore his orders on his coat; but all bis drest 
could not distract those who looked at him from that kingly 
Stuart face that he had. He was, perhaps, the heaviest 
looking of them all, with not a tithe of Monmouth's brilliant 
charm, or the Bang's melancholy power; yet be too had the 
ail of command and more than a toncb of that strange ro- 
mance which they all had. Until that blood is diluted down 
to nothing, I think that a Stuart will always find men to love 
and to die for him. But it was Stuart against Stnart thii 
time; so who could tell with whtmi the victory would lie? 
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So I WAS thinking to myself, when suddenly the Duke 
looked up. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " I hear that yoa have a very 
perSDssire maimer with both men and women. There is an 
exceedingly difficult commission which I wish yon would exe- 
cute for me. Yon have spoken with the Duchess of Ports- 
mooth? " 

" Never, Sir/' I said. " I have seen Her Grace in the 
park only." 

"Well; she has thrown her weight against me with the 
King. God knows why! But I wonder you have not met 
her? " 

"Sir, I never go to Court, by His Majesty's wish," 

" Yes," he said. " But Her Grace is the King's chief 
agent in his French affairs; and yon are in them too, I heat. 
Bnt that is His Majesty's way; he uses each singly, and 
never two together if he can help it." (This was perfectly 
^e, and explained a good deal to me. I had heard much of 
the Duchess in France, but nothing at all of her from the 
King.) 

" Well," continued the Duke, " 1 wish you would see her 
for me, Mr. Mallock; and try to get from her why she is so 
hot against me. She is a Catholic, ss you ate, and she 
should not be so. But she is all <m fire for Monmouth and 
the Protestant succession; and she is all powerful with the 
King," 

" I shall be happy to do what 1 can. Sir," said I, " but I 
do not suppose Her Grace will confide in me." 

" I know that," he said, " but you may pick up something. 
Von are the fourth I have sent on that etrond, and nothing 
come of it." 

We talked a while longer on these affairs, myself mote and 
mote astonished at the confidence given me (but I think 
now that it was because the Duke had so few that he could 
trust) ; and when I took my leave it was with a lettet written 
and signed and sealed by the Duke, which I was to present 
st Her Grace's lod^ngs immediately. 
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The DacheBS, at this time, was, I think, the most powerful 
figare in England; since her influence over the King was 
nnbonnded. She had come to England ten years ago aa 
Charles' miatresa, a good and aimple maid in the beginning, 
aa I believe, and of good Breton parents, who would not 
let her go to the French Court, yet were persuaded to let 
her go to the English — where, God help her ! she soon ceased 
to be either good or simple. In the year seventy-two she was 
created Duchess of Portsmonth who up to that time had 
been the Breton woman Madame E^roual (or, as ahe was 
called in England Madam Carwell). Three years later her 
son had been made Duke of Richmond. At the time of the 
Popish Plot she had been terrified of her life, and it was only 
at the King's persnasion that she remained in England. I 
cannot say that ahe was popular with the people, for her 
coach was cried after pretty often nnless she had her guarda 
with her; and this alwaya threw her into parozyams of ter- 
ror. Yet she remained in England, and was treated aa of 
royal blood both by Charles who loved her, and James who 
feared her. 

A couple of days later I received a message to say that Her 
Grace would receive me after supper on that same evening: 
so I put on my finest snit, and set out in a hired coach. 

The Duchess lived at this time in lodgings at the end of 
the Great Gallery in Whitehall; and I think that of all the 
apartments I had ever set eyes on — even the royal lodgings 
themselves — this was the finest; and no wonder, for they had 
been puUed down two or three times before she was satis- 
fied, thus fulfilling the old proverb of Setting a Beggar on 
Horseback. I was made to wait awhile in an outer cham- 
ber, all as if she were royal; and I examined the pieces of 
furniture there, and there was nothing in the Queen's own 
lodging to approach to them — so massy was the plate and 
so great and exquisitely carved the tables and chairs. When 
I was taken through at last by a fellow dressed in a hveiy 
like the King's own, the neit room, where I .was bidden to 
sit down, was full as fine. There was a quantity of tapestry 
upon the walls^ of new French fabric, so resembling paintings 
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that I had to touch before I was sure of them — of Versailles, 
and St. Germain, with hunting pieces and landscapes and 
exotic fowls. There were Japan cabinets, screens and pen- 
dnle clocks, and a great quantity of plate, all of silver, as 
Trell as were the sconces that held the candles; and the 
ceilings were painted all over, as were His Majesty's own, I 
suppose by Verrio. 

As I sat there, considering what I should say to her, I 
beard mnsic continually through one of the doors; and when 
at last it was flung open and my Lady came through, she 
brought, as it were, a gust of music with her. 

I bowed very low, as I had been instructed, in spite of the 
character of the woman, and then I kneeled to kiss her hand. 
Then she sat down, and left me standing, like a servant 

She appeared at that time to be about thirty years old, 
though I think she was far beyond this; but she had a won- 
derfoUy childish face, very artfuUy painted and darkened by 
the eyes. I cannot deny, however, that she was very hand- 
some indeed, and well set-off by her jewels and her silver- 
lace gown, cut very low so as to shew her dazzling skin. 
Her fingers too, when I kissed them, were but one mass of 
gems. Her first simplicity was gone, indeed. 

I loathed this work that I was sent on; since it forced me 
to be civil to this spoiled creatnre, instead of, as I should 
have wished, naming her for what she was, to her face. 
However, that had been done pretty often by the mob; so I 
doubt if I could have told her anything she did not know 
already. Her voice was set very low and was a little rough; 
yet it was not ngly at all. She spoke in French; and ao 
did I. 

"Well, Mr. Mallock," she said, "I have company; but 1 
did not wish to refuse another of His Boyal Highness's am- 
bassadors. What is the matter now, if you please? " 

Now I knew that this kind of personage loved flattery — 
for it was nothing but this that had ruined her — and that it 
could scarcely be too thick: so I framed my first sentences 
in that key: for, after all, my first business was to please 
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" His Royal Highness is desolated, madam," I saidj " be- 
catise he tlunks he has displeased you." 

" Displeased me! " she cried. " Why, what talk is this of 
a Prince to a poor Frenchwoman ? " 

She smiled very unpleasantly as she said this; and nearly 
all the time I was with her, her eyes were running up and 
down my figure. 2 was wearing a good ring or two also, and 
my sword-hilt was very prettily set with diamonds; and she 
always had an eye for such things. 

"There can be no talk of Prince and subject, madam," 
I said, " when Her Grace of Portsmouth is in question." 

She smiled once more; and I saw that she liked this kind 
of talk. So I gave her plenty of it. 

"Lai lal" she said. "This is very pretty talk. What 
is your business, sir, if yon please f " 

"It is what I have said, madam; and nothing else upon 
my honour 1 His Royal Highness is seriously discomposed." 

" Then why does be not come to see me, and ask me him- 
self?" snapped my Lady. "He hath not been these three 
months back. Why does he send a — a messenger?" 

(She was on the very point of saying teroant; and it 
pleased me that she bad not done so. I noted also in my 
mind that wounded vanity was one of the reasons for her 
behaviour, as it usually is with a woman.) 

" Madam," I said, " His Royal Highness does not come, 
I am sure, because he does not know how he would be re- 
ceived. It seems that Your Grace's favour is given to an- 
other, altogether, now." 

" God bless us ! " said the Duchess. " Why not say Mon- 
mouth and be done with it?" 

" It is Your Grace who has named him," I said: " but 
the Duke of Monmouth is the very man." 

She gave a great flirt to her fan; and I saw by her face 
what I had suspected before, that it was not only with music 
that she was intoxicated. Then she jerked her pretty head. 

" Sit down, air," she said; and when I had done so, pleased 
at the progress I was making, she told me everything I wanted 
to knowi though she did not think so herself. 
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" See here, Mr. Mallock: You appear an intelligent kind 
of man. Now ask yourself a qtiestioo or two, and jrou will 
know all that I know myself. What kind of a chance, think 
fOQ, has a Catholic as King of England, as against a Prot- 
estant; and what kind of a chance, think ;ou, has the Duke 
of York beside the Dnke of Monmouth? I apeak freely, be- 
cause from yonr having come on this errand, I suppose you 
are a man that can be trusted. I wonder you hare not seen 
it for yourself. His Royal Highness has no tact — no aplomb: 
he sets all against him by his lordly ways. He coldd not 
make a friend of any man, to save his life: he can never 
forget his royalty. He sulks there in his lodgings, and will 
not even come to see a poor Frenchwoman. And now, sir, 
yon know all that I know myself." 

The woman's ill-breeding came out very plainly when she 
spoke; and I remember even then wondering that His Majesty 
conld make so much of her. But it is often the way that 
men of good breeding can never see its lack in others, espe- 
cially in women: or will not. However I concealed all this 
from Her Grace, and let go more of my courtesy. 

" But, madam," I said, " with all the goodwill in the world 
it IB Versailles to a china orange that His Royal Highness 
will succeed in the event. I do not say that he will make as 
good a King as the Duke of Monmouth, nor that his being a 
Catholic will be anything but a disadvantage to him; but 
disadvantages or no, if he is King, it is surely better to be 
upon his side, and help, not hinder him." 

I would not have dared to say sudh a thing to a respectable 
woman; for it advised her, almost without disguise, to look 
to her own advantage only. 

She gave me a sharp look. 

" That is where we are not agreed," said she. 

I made a little despairing gesture with my hands. 

" Well, madam — if you do not accept facts " 

" Why do you think the Duke of York is so sure to suc- 
ceed?" she asked sharply; and I saw that I had touched 
her. 

" Madam," I said, " we English are a very curious people. 
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It u true tltat we cut oS His Iftte Majesty's head; bat it Is 
also true that we welcomed back his son with acclamation. 
We are oot quick and logical as is yonr own glorioas nation; 
we have reiy much more sentimentality; and, among those 
matters that we are sentimental about, ia that of Royalty. 
I dare wager a good deal that if govemment by Monarchy 
goes in either of oar coantries, it will go in Your Grace's 
fatherland first. We abase those in high places, and we 
disobey them, and we talk against them; yet we cling to 
them. 

"And there is a second reason — " I went on rapidly; 
for she was at the point of speaking — " We are a highly 
respectable nation, with all the prejudices of respectability; 
and one of these prejudices concerns His Grace of Mon- 
mouth's parentage" — (I saw her flare scarlet at that; but I 
knew what I was doing) — " It is a foolish Pharisaic sort of 
prejudice, no doubt, madam; but it is there; and 2 do not 
believe " 

She could bear no more; for her own son had precisely 
that bar sinister also; and In her anger she said what I 
wished to hear. • 

" This is intolerable, sir," she flared at me, gripping the 
arms of her chair. " I do not wish to hear any more about 
yonr stupid English nation. It is because they are stupid 
that I do what I do. They can be led by the nose, like your 
stupid King: I can do what I will " 

" Madam," I entreated, and truly my accents were piteous, 
" I beg of you not to speak like that. I am a servant oi 
His Majesty's — I cannot hear such talk " 

I rose from my chair. 

Now in that Court there was more tittle-tattle, I think, 
than in any place on God's earth; and she knew that well 
enough; and understood that she bad said something which 
unless she prevented it, would go straight to Charles' ears. 
. It is true that she ruled him absolutely; but he kicked under 
her yoke a little now and then; and if there were one thing 
that he would not brook it was to be called stupid. Sbe 
let go of the arms of her chair, and went a little white. I 
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think she had no idea till then that I iras in tiie King's 
service. 

" I said nothing " she murmured. 

J stood regarding her; and I think mj manner muat hare 
been good. 

" I said nothing that shonld be repeated," she added, a 
little loader. 

I BtiU kept silence. 

"Yon will not repeat it, Mr. Malloek?" 

"Madam," 1 said, "I have only one desire: and that Is 
to serve His Majesty and His Majesty's lawful heir. My 
mouth ean be sealed absolutely, if that end is served." 

I said that very slowly and deliberately. 

I saw her breathe a little more freely. It was a piteous 
sight to sec a woman so depending upon such things as a 
complexion, and whiffs of scandal, and servants' gossip. 

" Mr. Mallock," she said, " I cannot veer round all in a 
moment, even though I must confess that what you have 
said to me, has touched me very closely." 

She looked at me miserably. 

" Madam," I said, for I dared not grasp at more than this, 
for fear of losing all, " that has wiped out your words as if 
they had never been spoken." 

I kissed her hand and went out. 

I did not go to the Duke, for I hold that, when a man has 
to sift carefully between what be must say and what he most 
not, it is best to do it on paper; bnt I went back to my 
lod^gs and wrote to him that it was merely for her own 
advantage that the Duchess had behaved so, and because 
she thought that the Protestant succession was certain — 
her own advantage, that is to say, mingled with a little 
woman's vanity. I begged His Royal Highness therefore to 
go and see the Duchess, if he thought well, and, if possible, 
publicly, when she held her reception, before he went to Scot- 
land — (for I was diplomat enough to know that the assuming 
he would go to Scotland would be the best persuasion to 
make him) — ; and at the end I told him that I thought my 
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argomentB had prevailed a little vith Her Grace, and that 
tboDgh she could not at once torn weathercock, he might take 
my word for it that she would not be so forward as she bad 
been. But I did not tell bim what argument I had chiefly 
used; for I hold that even to such a woman as that, a man 
should keep his word. 

ETerything I told the Duke in that letter fell true. The 
Duchess began to cool Tcry much in the Protestant cause, 
though perhaps that was helped a little by Momnouth's hav- 
ing fallen under the King's displeasure: and the Duke of 
York went two or three times to the Duchess' receptions; and 
to Scodaad on tlie day before Failiament met. 
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CHAPTER VI 

It vbb on Mr. Chiffinch's advice that I remained in London 
for the present, determining however to spend Christmas at 
Hare Street; and indeed I had plenty to do in making my 
reports to Borne on the sitnation. 

There was a storm brewing. From all oyer the conntry 
came in addrettet to the King, as they were called, praying 
him to assemble Parliament, and that, not only for defence 
against Popery, but against despotism as well; and all these 
were nonrished and inspired by my Lord Shaftesbory. His 
Majesty answered this by proclaiming thronf^ the magis- 
trates that snch addresses were contrary to the lavs tiiat 
left snch things at the King's discretion; and the coort-party 
against the conntry-party presently begun to send addresses 
beseeching His Majesty to defend that prerogative of his 
fearlessly. Names began to be flung about: the coort-parfy 
called the other the party of Whiga, because of their whey 
faces that would turn all sonr; and the country-party nick- 
named the others Toriet, which was the name of the banditti 
in the wilder parts of Ireland, So it appeared that when- 
ever Parliament should meet, there would be, as the saying 
is, a pretty kettle of fish to fry. 

Parliament met at last on the twenty-first of October, the 
Dnke of York having set out to Scotland with a fine retinue 
on the day before; (which some thought too pointed); and 
the King himaelf opened it. 

With all my love for His Majesty I am forced to confess 
that he presented a very poor spectacle on that occasion. 
Not only, did he largely yield to the papular clamonr, and 
profess himself willing, within reason, to befriend any meas- 
ures for the repression of Popery; bnt be stood at the fire 
afterwards in the House of Lords, for a great while, warm- 
ing his back and laughing with his friends. I was in the 
gallery and saw it myself. Lau^ter is a very good thing. 
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but a seemly gravity is no less good. As might lie expected 
of curs, they barked all the louder when there was no one 
to stand up to them; and within a week, after nnmeroas 
insulting proposals made to honour that horde of lying in- 
formers that had done so much misehief already, and of pre- 
ferring such men as Dr. Tonge to high positions in the 
Church, once more that Exclusion Bill of theirs came for- 
ward. 

The Commons passed it, as might be expected, since my 
Lord Shaftesbury bad packed that House with his own 
nominees. 

I was in Whitehall on the night that it was debated in 
the Lords — four days later — and up to ten o'clock His 
Majesty had not returned from the House; for he was pres- 
ent at that debate — a very unusual thing with him. I went 
up and down for a little while outside His Majesty's lod^ngs; 
and about balf-past ten I saw Mr. Chiffinch coming. I 

" His Majesty is not back yet," he said; and presently he | 
proposed that we should go to the House ourselves. 

From the little gallery whitber he conducted me, I bad ' 
a very good view of the House, and, yet more, of one of the ■ 
strangest sights ever seen there. 

Upon the carpet that was laid by the fire, for it was a cold 
night, stood His Majesty himself with a circle of friends 
about him. Now and again there came up to him one of the 
Peers for whom he had sent; he talked to him a few minutes; 
and then let him go; for he was doing nothing else thsn 
solicit each of them for his vote. 

The cry was raised presently to clear the House; and ve 
went away; for their Lordships were to record their votes; 
and we had not stood half an hour in the court outside, be- 
fore there came a great cheering and shouting; followed hard 
by ft great booing from the crowds that stood packed outside. 
My Lords had Uirown out the Exclusion Bill by above two- 
thirds of their number — which was ninety-three. Presently 
His Majesty came ojA by his private way, laughing and 
jesting aloud with two or three others. 
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It was to be expected that the coantry-ptaty Tonld make 
some retort to this; and what that retort was I beard a tew 
days later, from a couple of gentlemen who came into the 
parlour at the Covent Garden tavern where I was taking 
my supper. They came in very eagerly, talking together, 
and when they had sat down, one of them turned to me. 
. " You have heard the news, sir ? " 

"No, sir. What news?" 

" My Lord Stafford is to be tried for his life." 

I did not know what political complexion these two were 
of; so I looked wise and inquired how that was known. 

" A clerk that is in the House of Lorda told me, sir. I have 
always found his information to be correct." 

This was all very well for the clerk's friend, thought I; 
but not enough for me; and so soon as I had finished my 
supper and bidden them good-night I was off to Mr. Chiffinch. 

" Why yes," he said. " It is like to be true enough. I 
had heard talk of it, bat no more. It is he whom they 
have chosen as the weakest of the Five in the Tower; and 
if they can prevail against him they will proceed against the 
rest, I suppose. I wonder who the informers will be." 

I inquired how it was that the Peers did not resist. 

" They fear for themselves and their places," said Mr. 
Chiffinch. " They will yield np anything but that, if a man 
or two will but push them hard enough. And, if they try 
my Lord, they will certainly condemn bim. There is no 
question of that. To acquit him would cause a yet greater 
uproar than to refuse to hear the case at all." 

"And His Majesty?" 

Mr. Chiffinch eyed me gravely. 

" His Majesty will never prefer his private feelings before 
the public utility." 

" And this is to the public ntility? " 

" Why yes ; or the conntry-party thinks it is. It is the 
best answer they can make to their rebuff on the matter of 
tbe Exclusion Bill." 

The rumour proved to be perfectly true. The Five Lords 
who were still in the Tower, had been sent there, it may be 
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remembered, above two yeara ago, on account dt Uidr M- 
ligioo, although the pretended plot profeHsed by Oates was 
of course alleged against them. Since that time Parliament 
bad been busy with other matters; but such an opportunity 
was now too good to be lost, of striking against the court- 
party, and, at the same time, of feeding the excitement and 
fanaticism of their own. 

The trial came on pretty quickly, be^nning on the last day 
of November; and as I bad never seen a Peer tried by bis 
fellows, I determined to be present, and obtained an order 
to admit me every day; and the first day, strangely enough, 
was the birthday of my Lord Stafford himself. 

Westminster Hall, in which the trial was held, wan a very 
noble sight when all the folks were in their places. (I sat 
myself in a high gallery, in wbicb sat, too, ambassadors and 
public ministers — at the upper end, above tbe King's state.) 

I could not see that which was Immediately beneath me, 
neither of the box in which sat His Majesty during a good 
deal of the trial, nor, upon the left side where the great 
ladies sat. But I had a very good view of the long forms 
on which the Peers sat, before the state (under which was 
the throne), the wool-packs for the Judges, and the chair of 
the Lord Steward — all which was ranged exactly as in the 
House of Lords itself. Behind the Peers* forms rose the 
stands, scaffolded up ta tbe roof, for the House of Com- 
mons to sit in ; so that the Hall resembled the shape of a V in 
its section, with a long arena in the midst The lower end 
held, in the middle, the bar for the prisoner to stand at, and a 
place for him to retire into: a box for his two daughters, of 
whom one was the Marchioness of Winchester; and the proper 
places for the Lieutenant of the Tower (whence my Lord 
was brought by water), the axe-bearer, who had the edge of 
bis axe turned away from the prisoner, and the guards that 
kept him. Upon either hand of the entrance, nearer to the 
throne, stood, upon one side a box for the witnesses, and 
upon the other, those that were called the Managers — ^being 
lawyers and attorneys and the like; but these were in their 
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cloaks Emd sworda, as were others wbo were with them, of 
the Parliamentary party, siace they were here as representing 
the CoiDDions, and not as lawyers first of all. 

The two first days were tedious enon^; and I did not 
stay a great while; for the articles of impeachment were read, 
and formalities discharged. One matter of interest only ap- 
peared; and that was the names of the witnesses, when I 
learned for the first time that Oates and Dngdale and Tor- 
berrillc were to be the principal. I think more than I were 
astonished to hear that Dr. Oates was in this conspiracy too, 
as in so many others; and that he would swear, when the 
time came, that he had delivered to my Lord a commission 
from the Holy Father, to be paymaster in the famous Catholic 
army of which we had heard so mnch. 

I was much occupied too on these days in observing the 
appearance and demeanour of the prisoner, whom I could see 
very well. He was now in his seventieth year, and looked 
full his age; bnt he bore himself with great dignity and re- 
straint. He had somewhat of a cold look iu his face; and 
indeed it was true that he wag not greatly beloved by any- 
body, though respected by all. 

The principal witnesses, even before Oates, were Dngdale 
and Turberville. First these gave their general testimony — 
and afterwards their particular. Mr. Dugdale related bow 
tiiat the plot, in general, had been ou hand for above fifteen 
or sixteen years; and he repeated all the atuff that had so 
stirred up the people before, as to indulgences and pardons 
promised by the Pope to those who would kill the King. I 
must confess that I fell asleep once or twice during this 
testifying, for I knew it all by heart already. And, in par- 
ticnlar, be said that my Lord had debated with others at 
my Lord Aston's, how to kill the King: and that himself 
was present at such debates. 

A great hum broke out in the Hall, when Dngdale swore 
that be bad heard wi^i his own ears my Lord Stafford and 
others who had been present, give their assent one by one to 
the King's murder. His Majesty himself, I was told later 
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by Mr. Chiffincli, retired to the back of his box to laii|^, 
when be beard tiiat said; for neither then nor ever did be 
believe a word of it. 

Kezt come Mr. Oates; and he too reaffirmed what be had 
said before, with an bnndred ingenious additions and par- 
ticularities as to times and places — and this, I think, as mucb 
as snytbing was the reason why so many simple folk hsd 
believed him in the first event. 

Then Turberville, wbo said falsely that be bad once been 
a friar, and at Douay, related bow my Lord, as be bad said, 
bad attempted to bribe htm to kill the King, and suchlike 
nonsense. This, be said, had happened in France. 

My Lord Stafford questioned the prisoners a little; and 
shewed up many holes in their story. For instance, be 
asked Turberville whether be bad ever been in bis chamber 
in Paris; and put this question throng the High Steward. 

" Yes, my Lord, I have," said Turberville. 

"What kind of a room is it? " asked my Lord. 

" I can't remember that," said Turberville, who before 
had sworn he bad been in it many times. 

" No," said my Lord, " I dare swear you can't." j 

" I cannot tell the particulars — what stools and cburs j 
were in the room." i 

On tbe third day, which was Thursday, my Lord was bidden ' 
to call bis witnesses and make bis defence; and I must con- I 
fess tbat he did not do this very well; for, £rst be made a 
^eat pother about this and that statute, of tbe 18 Charles II. 
and iS Edward — nothing of which served bim at all; and 
next his witnesses did him bann rather than good; and 
Dugdale, whom be examined was so clever and quiet and 
positive in bis statements that it was mere oath against 
' oath. Third, my Lord Stafford himself did appear a little 
confused as to whether be had known Dugdale or not, not 
being sure of bim, as be said, in bis periwig; for when Dug- 
dale was bailiff to my Lord Aston at Tixall, be wore no 
such thing. All that he did, in regard to Dugdale, was to 
shew by one of bia witnesses that Dugdale, when bailiff at 
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Tixall, had been a mean dishonest fellow; but tben, as the 
Lord High Sheriff observed, it wonld scarcely be an honest 
man vhom one vould bribe to kill the King. 

When be dealt with Turberville too, be did not do mncb 
better; for he stood continually upon little points of no im- 
portance — such points as a witness may very well mistake — 
as to where the windows of bis bouse in Paris looked out, 
and whether the Prince of Cond£ lodged to right or left^— 
snch little points aa a lawyer wonld leave alone, if he conld 
not prove them positively. 

On the fonrth and fifth day I was not present; for I bad 
a great deal to do in writing my reports for Rome; and on 
the sixth day — which was Monday — I was not there above 
an hour, for I saw that the trial wonld not end that day. 
But on the Tuesday I was there before ten o'clock; and at 
eleven o'clock my Lords came back to give judgment. It 
was a dark morning, as it had been at the trial of the Jesuits; 
and the candles were lighted. 

As soon as all were seated my Lord Stafford was brought 
in; and I observed bim during all that followed. He stood 
very quiet at the bar, with his bands folded; and altbongh, 
before the voting was over, he must have known which way 
it was gone, he flinched never a hair nor went white at all. 
(His bringing in while the voting was done was contrary to 
the law; but no one observed it; and I knew nothing of it 
till afterwards.) 

The Lord High Steward first asked bumble leave from 
my Lords to sit down as he spoke, as he was ailing a little, 
and tben put the question to each Lord, beginning with my 
Lord Butler of Weston. 

" My Lord Bntler of Weaton," said he, " is William Lord 
Viscount Stafford guilty of the treason whereof be stands 
impeached, or not guilty?" 

And my Lord answered in a loud voice, laying his band 
upon his breast: 

" Not guilty, upon my honour." 

There were in all eighty-six lords who voted; and each 
answered. Guilty, or Not Guilty, upon bis honour, as bad 
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done the first, eact standing up in his place. At the first 
I could not tell on which side lay the moat; bnt as they went 
OD) there could be no doubt that he was condemned. Prince 
Bupert, Doke of Cumberland, voted last, as he was of royal 
blood, and gave it against him. 

The Lord High Sheriff, who had marked down each vote 
upon a paper on his desk, now added them all up: and there 
was a great silence while he did this. (I could see him doing 
it from where I sat.) Then he spoke in a loud voice, raising 
his head. 

" My Lords," said he, " upon telling your votes I find that 
there are thirty-<ine of my Lords that think the prisoner not 
guilty, and fifty-five that have found him guilty^ — Serjeant," 
said he; and then I think that he was about to call for the 
prisoner, when he saw him already there. Then, before he 
spoke again, I saw the headsman turn the edge of the axe 
towards my Lord Stafford; and a rustle of whispering ran 
through the Hall. 

" My Lord Stafford," said the High Steward, " I have but 
heavy tidings for yon; your Lordship hath been impeached 
for high treason; you have pleaded not g«ilty: my Lords 
have heard your defence, and have considered of the evidence; 
and their Lordships do find you guilty of the treason whereof 
you are impeached." 

Then my Lord Stafford, raising his head yet higher^ and 
flinching not at all, cried out: 

"God's holy name be praised, my Lords, for it!" 

Then the Lord High Steward asked him why judgment 
of death should not be given on him; and after saying that 
he had not expected it, and that he prayed God to forgive 
those that had sworn falsely against him, he went on, as 
before, npon a legal point — that was wholly without relevance 
• — that he had not been forced to hold up his hand at the be- 
ginning as he thought to be a legal form in all trials; and 
when he had satd that, my Lords went out to consider their 
j udgment. 

It was above an hour before they came back. Dnring 
that hour my Lord Stafford was permitted to sit down in 
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the bos provided for turn; but no one was admitted to speak 
with him. He sat very still, leaning his head npon his hand. 

When all were come back ag^n, he was made to stand tip 
at the bar once morci and his face was as resolute and quiet 
ts ever. 

Then, vhen the Lord High Steward had answered his 
point, saying that in no way did the holding up of the hand 
afect the legality of the trial; he began to give sentence. 

"My part, therefore, which remaina," said he, "is a very 
sad one. For I never yet gave sentence of death npon any 
man, and am extremely sorry that I most begin with your 
Lordship." 

My Lord Nottingham was silent for an instant when he 
had said that, seeking, I think, to command his voice: and 
then he began hia speech, which I think he had learned by 
heart; and it was one of the most moving discourses that I 
have ever heard, though he committed a great indecency in 
it, when be said that henceforth no man could ever donbt 
again that it was the Papists who had burned London; and 
professed himself — (though this I suppose he was bound to 
do) — satisfied with the evidence. 

When he came to give sentence, I watched my Lord Staf- 
ford's face again very hard; and he flinched never a hair. 
It was the same sentence as that to which the Jesuits too 
had listened, and many other Catholics. 

" You go to the place," said my Lord Nottingham, " from 
whence you came; from thence yon must be drawn upon a 
hnrdle to the place of execution: when you come there you 
must be hanged up by the neck there, but not lill you are 
dead; for you must be cut down alive, your bowels ripped 
up before your face and thrown into the fire. Then your 
head must be severed from your body ; and your body divided 
into four quarters, and these must be at the disposal of the 
King. And God Almighty be merciful to your soul ! " 

There was a moment of silence; and then my Lord Stafford 
answered. 

"My Lords," he said quietly, yet so that every word was 
heard, " I bnmbly beseech you give me leave to speak a 
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few words: I do give yoitr Lordships hearty thanks for all 
your favours to me. I do here, is the presence of God Al- 
mighty, declare I have no malice in my heart to them that 
hare condemned me. I know not who they are, nor desire 
to know: I forgive them all, and beseech your Lordships all 

to pray for me " (His voice shodc a little, and he was 

silent Then he went on again. All else were as still as 
death.) 

" My Lords, I have one humble request to make to your 
Lordships, and that is, my Lords, that the little short time 
I have to live a prisoner, I may not be a close prisoner aa I 
have' been of late; but that Mr. Lieutenant may have an 
order that my wife and children and friends may come at me. 
I do humbly beg this favour of your Lordships, which I hope 
you will be pleased to give me." 

His voice grew very low as he ended; and I saw his lips 
shake a little. 

The Lord High Steward answered him with great feel- 
ing. 

" My Lord Stafford," he said — (and that was an unusual 
thing to say, for he had said before that since he was to be 
attainted he coold not be called My Lord again) — " I believe 
I may, with my Lords' leave, tell you one thing further; 
that my Lords, as tbey proceed with rigour of justice, so 
they proceed with all the mercy and compassion that may 
he; and therefore my Lords will be humble suitors to the 
£ing, that he will remit all the punishment but the taking off 
of your head." 

And at that my Lord Stafford broke down altogether, and 
sobbed upon the rail ; and it is a terrible thing to see an old 
man weep like that. When he could command his voice, be 
said: 

" My Lords, your justice does not make me cry, bat your 
goodness." 

Then my Lord Nottingham stood up, and taking the staff 
of office that lay across his desk, he broke it in two halves. 
When I looked again, the prisoner was going out between his 
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gaards, and the axe before, vith its edge turned towards him 
in token of death. 

I was at Mr. Chiffinch'a again that night to hear the news; 
but he was not there. When he came in at last, he appeared 
very excited. Then he told me the news. 

" They are at His Majesty already," he said, " that he can- 
not remit the penalty of High Treason. But the King swears 
that he will, law or no law, judges or so judges. I have 
□ever seen him so determined. He does not believe one word 
of the evidence." 

"Yet he will sign the warrant for the beheading?" I 
asked. 

"Why," said Mr. Chiffincb, "His Majesty does not wish 
to go upon his travels again." 
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CHAPTER VII 

Thx night before I went down to Hare Street, — for I went 
on Christmas Eve — I wss present for the first time at the 
high snpper in Whitehall, which His Majesty-gave to the 
Spanish Ambassador. I had never been at such a ceremony 
before; and went oat of cnriosity only, being given admiseion 
to one of the stands by the door, whence I might see it all. 
It would have appeared very strange to me that the King 
could be so merry, as he was that night, when so mnch innocent 
blood had been shed npon his own warrant, and when such a 
man, as my Lord Stafford was, lay in the Tower, expecting 
his death six days later; — had I not known the natnie of His 
Majesty pretty well by now. For, beneath all the merriment, 
I think he was not very happy, though he never shewed a 
sign of it 

I stood, as I said, upon a little scaffold to the right of the 
entrance; and I was glad of it; for there was a great pack 
of people crowded in, as the custom was, also to see the 
spectacle; and they were all about me and in front, as well 
as in the gallery where the music was. 

The Banqoeting Hall had its walls all hung over with 
very rich tapestry, representing all kinds of merry scenes of 
hunting and fighting and the like, and there were great 
presses along the walls, piled with plate of gold and silver. 
The mnsic was all on ^e balusters above — wind-moslc, 
trumpets and kettledrums, that played as Their Majesties 
came in, after the heralds and Black Rod. I had not had 
before an opportunity of seeing the Queen so well as I saw 
her now; and I watched her closely, for I was sorry for the 
poor woman. She was very gloriously dressed in a pale 
brocade, with quantities of Flanders lace upon her shoulders 
and at her elbows, that set off her little figure very well. 
She was very handscHne, I thought, though so little; and her 
complexion and her face were both very good, except that 
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her teeth shewed too much as she smiled. She had, however, 
nothing of that witty or briUiant aii about her that pleased 
the King so much in women ; and she sat very quietly through- 
DDt supper, beside the King, not speaking a great deal But 
I thought I saw in her at first a very piteous desire to 
please bim; and he listened, smiling, as a man might listen to 
a dull child; and, indeed, I think that that was all that 
he thought of her. His Majesty himself appeared very 
noble and gallant, in His Order of the Garter, and with the 
Golden Fleece too, over his rich suit. Both Their Majesties 
Tore a good number of jewels. 

Their Majesties sat at a little hig^ table, under a state, 
with their gentlemen and ladies standing behind them; and 
the Spaniards, with the King's other guests at a table that 
ran down the middle of the hall, yet close enough at the 
upper end for the Ambassador and the King to speak to- 
gether. My Lord Shaftesbury was there; and it was strange 
to see him, I knowing how much he was privately under His 
Majesty's displeasure, and Prince Rupert, very fat and pale 
and stupid; and Sir Thomas Killigrew and a score of others. 
His Majesty was served by the Lords and pensioners; and 
the rest by pages and the like, and gentlemen. About the 
middle of the dinner toasts were drunk — and first of 
all His Majesty's, and the trumpets sounded and the music 
played, all standing, and when tbey were sat down again 
I beard the guns shot off at the Tower; and I thought of 
him who lay there, and how he heard them near at band, 
and bow be might have been here, supping with the Spaniards, 
had he not fallen under the popular displeasure on account of 
his religion. It was a wonderful thing to see the toast drunk, 
all that company standing upon its feet, and shouting. 

When the banquet came in, and the French wines, a very 
carious acene of disorder presently began — these gentlemen 
flinging the dessert about and at one another, for they were 
beginning to be a little drunk: and I saw Killigrew fling a 
bunch of raisins at one of the Spaniards, in sport. His 
Majesty sat smiling throughout, not at all displeased; but 
not drunk at all himself; and indeed be seldom or never 
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drank to excess nor gained to excess, though he loved to see 
others do so. 

At the end, when oil was finished, a choir nnder the direc- 
tion of the King's Master of Music sang a piece very sveetly 
from the gallery, with the wind music sounding softly; but 
no one paid the least attention; and then we all stood np 
again, snch as had seats on the scaffolds, to see Their Majesties 
go oot. But Boch a scene as it all was, when the fruit and 
sweetmeats were flung ahout would not have been tolerated 
in Bome, nor, I think In any Court in Europe. 

The next morning, very early, James and I set out for 
Hare Street. 

Now the determination had been forming In my mind for 
some weeks past, that I would delay no longer in that which 
lay nearer to my heart by now, I think, than all politics or 
missions or anjrthing else; and that was to ask my Consin 
Dolly if she would have me or no; and all the way down to 
Hare Street I was considering this and rehearsing what I 
should say. I still had some hesitation npon the point, for 
I remembered how strange and shy she had been when I 
had last been there, and had thought it to be becaose perhaps 
she believed that she was being flung st me by her father. 
But the memory of my jealousy had worked upon me very much 
— ^that jealousy, I mean, that I had had when His Grace of 
Monmouth had come and made his pretty speeches; and I w^ 
all but resolved to put all to the test, one way or the other. 
I had thought of her continually: in all that I had seen — ■ 
in even the sorrowful affair in Westminster Hall and the 
merry business a fortnight after at the supper — I had seen 
it, so to say, all through her eyes and wondered how she 
would judge of it all, and wished her there. The sting of 
my jealousy indeed was gone: I reproached myself for hav- 
ing thought ill of her even for a moment; yet the warmth was 
still there; and so it was In this mood that I came at last to 
the house, at snpper-time. 

It was extraordinary merry and pretty within. Neither 
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VBS below stain vhen I came; for my Coiuin Tom was in 
t]ie cellar, and my Cousin Dolly in the kitchen; and when 
1 went into the Great Chamber it was all untenanted. But 
tlie walls were hong all over with wreaths and holly: and 
there were wax candles in the sconces all read; for lighting 
the next day. Bnt the parlour, where were the hangings 
of the Knights of the Grail was even more pretty; for there 
were hong streamers across the ceiling, from comer to cor- 
ner, and a great bunch of mistletoe united them at the centre. 

As I was looking at this my Cousin Dolly ran in, her hands 
all over flour; and as I saw ber — " Here," 2 said to myself, 
"is the place where it shall be done." 

She could not touch me or kiss me, because of the floor; but 
abe permitted me to kiss her, my cold lips against her warm 
cheek; and hex eyes were as stars for merriment. There is 
something vtxy strange and mystical about Christmas, to 
me — (which I think is wby the Puritans were so savage 
against it) — for I suppose that the time in which our Lord 
was bom as a little Child, makes children of na all, that 
we may onderstand Him better. 

"Well, yon are come then!" said Dolly to me — "and 
we not ready for yoo." 

"I am ready enoogb for home," said I. And she smiled 
very friendly at me for that word. 

"I am glad yoo call it that," said she. 

There was bnt a little dried fish and rice for snpper that 
nig^ as it was a fast day; hot the sopper of Christmas Eve 
is always a kind of sacramental for me, when midnight mass 
is to follow. There was no midnight mass for tr^ that 
Christmas, nor any mass at all; though I suppose it was cele- 
brated as usual in the Ambassadors' chapels, and the Queen's: 
yet the sapper had yet that air of mystery and expectancy 
sbotit it 

" We are all to dance to-morrow night," said Dolly. 

" So that is why the floor is cleared In ^e Great Chamber," 
I laid. 
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She nodded at me. She looked more of a child than I 
had ever seen her. 

" Will yon dance with me, Dolly? " I aaked. 

" Yea," ahc said, " but my first is with my father," 

I told them presently, thongh it was bat a melancholy 
tale for Christmas Eve, of my Lord Stafi'ord's trial, and all 
that I had seen there; and of the snpper last night in White- 
haU. 

" My Lord is to be beheaded in five days," I said. " We 
must pray for his sonl. He will die as bravely as he has 
lived; I make no doubt" 

" And yon have no doubt of his innocence? " asked Consin 
Tom. 

I stared on him. 

" Why no," I said, " nor any man, except those paid to 
believe his guilt." 

He pressed me to tell him more of what I had seen in 
London,' and whetber I had seen the Duke of Monmouth 
again. 

"He is in Holland," I said, "under His Majes^'s dis- 
pleasure. But I saw Her Grace of Portsmouth." ■ 

" Why, that is his friend, is it not? " asked Tom. 

" Yes," I said, " and a poor friend to his father and the 
Duke of York." 

The next night was a very merry one. 

We had dined at noon as usual: and that was pretty merry 
too; for all the servants dined with us, and the men from 
the farm and their wives. It was sad to have had no mass 
at all; and all that we had instead of it was the sound of 
the bells from Hormead, from the church that had been onr 
own a hundred and fifty years ago — which was worse than 
nothing. At dinner we observed the usaal ceremonial, with 
the drinking of healths and the burning of candles; and 
Dolly and her father and her maid sang a grace at the be- 
ginning and end — ^with a carol or two afterwards that was a 
surprise to me. It was very homely and friendly and Chris- 
tian; and 1 saw my man James with his arm around one 
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of the dairymaids — wbich is prett; Christian too, I think. We 
kept it np till it was near time to get supper ready, telling of 
stories all the while abont the fire in the old way. Some 
of them were poor enough; but some were good. Dick, the 
cow-man, whom we had long suspected of poaching, exposed 
himself very sadly, when the ale was in him, by relating a 
number of poaching tricks I had never heard before. One 
was of how to catch stares, or shepsters, when they fly up 
and down, as they do before lodging in a thicket. Then 
yon muat turn out, said Dick, a quick stare with a limed 
thread of three yards long, when she will fly straight to the 
rest, and, flocking among them, will infallibly bring down at 
least one or two, and perhaps five or six, all entangled in 
her thread. And another was how to take wild ducks. Go 
into the water, said he, up to the neck, with a pumpkin put 
orer your head, and whilst the ducks come up to eat the 
seeds, you may take them by the legs and pull them under 
quietly, one by one, till they be drowned. But I would not 
like to do that in cold weather; and indeed it seems to me 
altogether like that other method by which you take larks 
by a-putting of salt upon their tails. I asked Dick, very 
'serious, whether he had tried that plan; and he said he had 
not, but that a friend had told him of it; and the company be- 
came very merry. 

There were other tales too, more grave than these, of 
sacrilege, and suchlike. One, which my man James told, 
was of a man who took an altar stone from an old church, to 
press cheeses with; but the cheeses ran blood; so they took 
it from that and put it in the laundry to bat the linen on. 
Bat at night, such a sound of batting was heard continually 
from the laundry — and no one there — that the man took 
it back again to the church, and buried it in the churchyard. 
And another was of two men who had thrown down a village- 
cross upon a bowling-green; and when one of them next 
day tried to move it from there, for the playing — he being a 
very strong man, and lifting it on end — it fell upon him, 
bsdcwards, and crashed his breast, so that he never spoke 
again. And there were many tales told of church-lands j 
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and bow m^ Lord Strafford, that waa beheaded, before bia 
death told Ua son to get rid of them all, for that they brought 
a curse always upon them that held them. And there was 
another story told at the end by a man from the farm who 
bad been in London at the time, and had seen it for himself — 
how my Lords Castlehaven and Arran, in SL James' Park, 
did, for a wager, kill a strong buck in His Majesty's presence, 
by running on foot, and each with a knife only. They took 
nearly three hours to do it in, bnt the wager was for sis, so 
they won that. They killed him at last in Rosamund's 
Pond, having driven hiin in there with stones. I could well 
believe this latter tale, and that the thing had been done in 
the King's presence, having seen what I had at supper two 
nights before. 

When we came into the Great Chamber after supper all 
was ready for the dancing; and Mr. Thompson, who was 
the Honuead schoolmaster, and a concealed Catholic — 
tbouj^ he went to the church with the children and did 
teach them their religion, for his living— was at the spinet 
to which we were to dance. There was a fellow also to 
play the fiddle, and another for a horn. 

The dancing was very pretty to see; and we did a great 
number, beginning as the custom is, with country dances; 
and it was in the £rst of these that my Cousin Dolly did 
dance with her father, and I with Dolly's maid. We were all 
dressed too, not indeed in our best, but in our second best — 
with silk stockings, and the farm men and the maids were 
in their Sunday clothes. But each one had put on some- 
thing for the occasion; one had a pair of buckled shoes of 
a hundred years old, and another an old ring. My Cousin 
Tom and I wore our own hair, and no periwigs. My Cousin 
Dolly was very pretty in her grey sarcenet, with her little 
pearls, and her hair dressed in a new fashion. 

It was all very sweet to me, for it was so natural and 
without affectation; and it all might have been a hundred 
years ago before the old customs went out and the new came 

L,.,.,.„CoogL- 
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in fram France, in which men pay d&ncers to dsnce, instead 
of doing it for themselves. The room was very well decked, 
and the candles lighted all round the walls; and when some 
of the greenery fell down and was trodden underfoot, the 
smell of it was very pleasant. A little fire was on the hearth 
— not great, lest we should be too hot. 

We danced country dances first, as I have said; and then 
my Consin Dolly shewed as one or two town dances, and I 
danced a sarabande in her company; but then as the rest of 
the folk liked the country dances the best, we went back to 
these. 

Presently I saw my Cousin Dolly go out, and went after 
her to ask if ahe needed anything, 

" No," said she, " only to get cool again." 

"Come into the parlour," said I; and made her come 
with me. This too had a couple of candles borning over the 
hearth, and a little fire, for any who wished to come in; 
but it was empty, for even my Consin Tom was disporting 
himself next door in a round dance that had bnt just begun. 

Then it was that all my resolntion came to a point; for all 
circnmstances looked that way — my determination to speak, 
the blessed time of Christmas, the extraordinary kindness of 
Dolly to me all day, and the very place empty, yet lighted 
and waiting, as if by design. 

For a moment after she had sat down on one side of the 
hearth, and I on the other, I could not speak; for I seemed 
to myself all shaking, and again she looked such a child, with 
her pale cheeks flushed with the exercise, and her eyes alight 
with merriment. All went before me In that moment — ^my 
old thought that I was to be a monk, my leaving the novi- 
tiate, my mission from Rome, sach as it was, and the work 
I had been able to do for the King. To all this I must say 
good-hye; and yet this price I should pay seemed to me 
scarcely to be considered as weighed against this little maid. 
So it went by me like a picture, and was gone, and I looked 
np. 

There was that in my air, I suppose, and the way I looked 
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at her, that told her what my meaning was; for before I 
had spoken even a syllable she was on her feet again, and 
the flush was stricken from her face. 

"Oh! no! Coosin Roger," she cried. "No, no. Cousin 
Roger ! " 

" It is Yes, Yes, Cousin Dolly," said I. " Or at least I 
hope BO." (I said this with more assurance than I shewed, 
for if I was sure of anything it was that she loved me in 
return. And I stood up and leaned on the chimney-breast.) 

She stood there, staring on me; and the flnsh crept bade 

"What have I said?" she whispered. 

" You need say nothing more, my dear, except what I 
bid you. My dear love, you have guessed just what it was 
that I had to say. Sit down again, if you please, Consni, 
while I tell you." 

As I looked at her, a very curious change came across her 
face. I saw it at once, but I did not think upon it till after- 
wards. She had been a very child just now, in her terror 
that I should speak — ^just that terror, I should suppose, that 
every maid must have when a man first speaks to her of 
love. Yet, as I looked, that terror went from her face, and 
her wide eyes narrowed a little as she brought down her 
brows, and her parted lips closed. It was, I thought, just 
that she had conquered herself, and set herself to hear what 
I had to say, before answering me as I wished. She moved 
very slowly back to her chair, and sat down, crossing her 
hands on her lap. That was all that I thought it was, to 
little did I know women's hearts, and least of all heis. 

I remained yet a moment longer, leaning my forehead on 
my hand, and my band flat upon the tapestry, staring into 
the red logs, and considering how to say what I had to say 
with the least alarm to her. I felt — though I am ashamed 
to say it — as it were something of condescension towards 
her, I knew that it was a good match for her, for had not 
her father drilled that into me by a hundred looks and hints? 
I knew that I was something considerable, and like to be 
more bo, and that I was sacrificing a good deal for her sake. 
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And then a kind of tendemeaa came orei me as I thought 
how courageous she was, and good and simple, and I put 
these other thoughts awa^, and tamed to her where she sat 
with the firelight on her chin and brows and hair, very rigid 
and still. 

" Dolly, my dear," I said, " I think yoo know what I have 
to say to you. It is that I love you very dearly, as you most 

She made a little quick movement as if to speak. 

" Wait, cousin," I said, " till I have done. I tell yon that 
I love yon very dearly, and honor you, and can never forget 
what you did for me. And I am a man of a very considerable 
estate and a Catholic; so there is nothing to think of in that 
respect. And your father too will' be pleased, I know; and 
we are " 

Again she made that little quick movement; and I stopped. 

"Well, my dear?" 

She looked up at me very quietly. 

"Well, Cousin Soger; and what then?" 

That confused me a little; for I had thought that she had 
understood. And then I thought that perhaps she too was 
confused. 

" Why, my dear," I said very patiently as I thought, as 
one would speak to a child, " I am asking you if yon will be 
my wife." 

I turned away from the fire altogether, and faced her, 
thinking I should have her in my arms. But at first the 
said nothing at all, but sat immovable, scrutinising me, I - 
thought, as if to read all that was in my head and heart. 
But it was all new to me, for what did I know of love except 
that it was very strange and sweet? So I waited for her 
answer. That answer came. 

" Cousin Roger," she said in a very low voice, " I am very 
sorry you have spoken as you have " 

I straightened myself suddenly and looked at her more 
closely. She had not moved at all, except her face. A kind 
of roaring murmnr began to fill my ears. 
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" Because," said alie — and every word of hers now waa 
pain to me — " because there is bat one answer that I can give, 
which is No." 

" Why " cried I. 

"Yon have spoken very kindly and generously. But — " 
and at this her voice began to ring a little — ■" bnt I am not 
what yon think me — a maid to be flnng at the head of any 
man who will choose to take her." 

"Conainl" cried I; and then she was on her feet too, 
her face all ablaic. 

"Yes, ConsinI" cried she; "and never any more than 
that Yon have acted very well, Consin Boger; and I thank 
yoQ for that compliment — ^that yon thonght it worth while to 
play the part — and for your great kindness to a poor country 
maid. I bad thought it to be all over long ago — before yon 
went away; or I would not have behaved as I have. Bnt 
since you have considered it again carefully, and chosen 
to— to insult me after all; I have no answer at all to give, 
except No, a thousand times over." 

" Why, Cousin " I began again. 

She stamped her foot. I conld not have imagined she 
could be so angry. 

" Wait till I have done," she said — " I do not know what 
my father thinks of me; bat I suppose that you and he have 
designed all this; and led me on to make a fool of myself — 
Oh I Let me go I let me go ! " 

Oh t the triple fool that I was I Yet who had ever taught 
me the ways of love, or what women mean, or what their 
hearts are like? If I had been one half the man that I 
thoD^t myself, I would have seized her there, and forced 
back her foolishness with kisses, and vowed that, conspirator 
or not, she mast have me; that we knew one another too well 
to play false coin like this. Or I should have biased at her 
in return ; and told her that she lied in thinking I was as base 
as that. Why, I should have jnst borne myself like a lover 
to whom love is aU, and dignity and wounded pride nothing; 
for what else is there bat love, sacred or profane, in the 
whole world that God has made? If I had done that! If 
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oaly I had done that thent But I lappoae that I was no 
lover then. 

So I drew back, smarting and wonnded; and let hei go 
by; and a minute later I heard tlie door of her chamber 
slam behind her, and the key turn. 

For myself I went out very slowly, fire minutes after, 
and upstairs to my own chamber, and began to consider what 
things I must take with me on the morrow; for I would not 
stay another day in the house where I had been so insulted 
and denied. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Pride is a reiy good salve, when one bas bo humility; and 
it was Pride that I applied to myself to heal the wounds I 
had. 

I came down again to the Great Chamber, half an hoiur 
later, very cold and dignified, and danced again, like the 
solemn fool that I was, first with one and then with another; 
and all the while I told myself, like the prophet that " I did 
well to be angry " ; and that I would shew her that no man, 
of my ability, could depend upon any mere woman for his 
content. Yet the pain at my heart was miserable. 

It is very near incredible to me now how I, who truly knew 
something of the world, and of men and of affairs, could be 
so childish and ignorant in a matter of this sort. In troth 
this was what I was; I Imew nothing of true love at all; how 
therefore should I be a proper lover? I saw my Consin 
Tom, who mopped himself a great deal, eyeing me now and 
again; and he presently came up and asked me where Dollf 

" In her chamber, I think," said I, with my nose in the 
air; and with such a manner that he said no more. 

It was enough to break my heart to continue dancing; 
but it was the task I had set myself upstairs; and till near 
ten o'clock we continued to dance — but no Dolly to help 
us, I had even determined how I should bear myself if she 
came — and how superb should be my dignity; but she did not 
come to see it. We ended with singing " Here's a health 
nnto His Majesty"; and I took care that my voice shoold 
be loud so that she shonld hear it. (I had even, poor fool 
that I was! walked heavily past her chamber-door just now, 
that she might hear me go.) 

When all were gone away at last, I waited for my Cousin 
Tom, and then went with him into the parlour; where I 
told him very briefly all that had passed, with the same digni^ 
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that I had set myself to preserve. I even spoke in a high 
sort of voice, to shew m; self-command and detachment. 
My Cousin Tom appeared as if tfaimdcrstruck. 

" Good God ! " said he. " The roinz ! to behave like that ! " 

" It is no longer any concern of mine," I said. " For my- 
self I shall go back to town to-morrow." 

" Bat " began he. 

" My dear Cousin," I said, " it is the only thing that I can 
do — to Bet to work again. Mistress Dorothy most recover 
herself alone. I could not expect her to tolerate snch it 
personage as I must appear in her eyes." 

" Bnt you will came back again," said Tom. " And I'll 
talk to the chit as she deserves." 

I preserved my lofty attitude. 

" That again," said I, " is no concern of mine. And as 
for coming back, when Mistress Dorothy has found her n 
hnsband whom she can respect — ^we may perhaps consider it." 

He sat very silent for a while after that; and I know now, 
though I did not know then, what was the design be was 
considering — at least I suppose it was then that he saw it 
clear before him. At the time I thought he was giving his 
attention to myself; and I wondered a little that he did 
not press me again to stay, though I wonid not have done so. 

It was a very desolate morning when I awakened next 
day, and knew what had happened, and that I most go away 
o^ain from the house I had learned so much to love; but 
there was no help for it; and, as I put on my clothes, I 
put on my pride with them; and came down very cold and 
haughty to get my " morning " as we called it, in the dining- 
room before riding; and there in the dining-room was my 
Cousin Dolly, whom I had thought to be in her chamber, 
as the door was shut when I came past it. 

We bade one another good morning very courteously in- 
deed; but we gave no other salnte to one another. She 
knew last night that I was going, as my Cousin Tom had 
told her maid to tell her; and I was sarprised that she was 
there. Presently I had an explanation of it. 

"Cousin Roger/' said she> "I was very angry last night; 
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and I vlshed to tell you I was sorry for that, and for the 
hard words I used, before you went away." 

I bowed my head rery dignifiedly.' 

" And I, too," I said, " mnat ask your pardon for so taking 
yoa by surprise. I thought—^" and then I ceased. 

She bad looked a little white and tired, I thought; bnt she 
flushed again with anger when I said that. 

" Yon thought it would be no surprise," she said. 

" I did not say so, Cousin," said I. " You have no right 
to interpret " 

" But you thon^t ft." 

I drank my ale. 

" Oh I what you must think of me t " she cried in a sodden 
passion i and ran out of the room. 

I think that was the most disconsolate journey I have ever 
taken. It was a cold mornings with a fine rain falling: my 
man James was disconsolate too (and I remembered the 
dairy-maid, when I saw it), and I was leaving the one place 
I had begun to think of as my home, and her who had so 
much made it home to me. I bad not even seen her again 
before I went; and our last words had been of anger; and of 
that chopping kind of argument that satisfies no one. 

I tried to distract myself with other thoughts— of what I 
was g(»ng to; for I bad determined to go straight to White- 
hall and ask for some employment; yet back and back again 
came the memories, and little scenes of the house, and the 
appearance of the Great Chamber when it was all lit up, tad 
of tbe figure of that little maid who bad so angered me, and 
the way she carried her head, and the turns of her hand— 
and how bappy we all were yesterday about this time. How- 
ever, I need not enlarge upon that. Those tiiat have ever 
BO suffered will know what I thought, without more wonia; 
and those who have not suffered would not understand, thoa{^ 
I used ten thousand. And every step of all the way to Lmi- 
don, which we reached about six o'clock, spoke to me of her 
with whom I had once ridden along it. As we came op into 
CoTUit Garden I turned to my man James and gave him more 
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confidence tban I bad ever given to blm before — f<w I think 
that he knew what bad happened. 

" James," said I, " this is a veiy poor home-coming; bat 
it is not my fanlt." 

Thongh fortnne so far had been against me, I mnst confess 
that it favoared me a little better afterwards, for when I 
went in to Mr. Cbiffinch's on the next morning, he gsre me 
the rery news that I wished to tiear. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " yon are the very man I most 
wished to see. There is a great pother in France again. I 
do not know all the ins and onts of the affair; but His 
Majesty is very anxious. He spoke of yon only this morning, 
Mr. Mallock." 

My heart quickened a little. In spite of my pain it was 
a pleasure to hear that His Majesty had spoken of me; for 
I think my love to him was very much more deep, in one 
vay, though not in another, than even to Dolly herself. 

" Mr. Chiffinch," said I, " I will be very plain with yon. 
I have had a disappointment; and I came back to town——" 

He whistled, with a witty look. 

"The pretty cousin f" he said. 

I could not afford to qoarrel with him, but I could keep 
my dignify. 

"That is my affair, Mr. Cbiffinch. However — there is 
the fact. I am come to town for this very purpose — to beg 
for something to do. Will His Majesty see meP " 

He looked at me for an instant; then he thought better, 
I think, of any further rallying. 

"Why I am sure he will. But it will not be for a few 
days yet. There is a hundred businesses at Christmas. Can 
yon employ yourself till then? " 

" I can kick my heels, I suppose," said I, " as well at any 

"That will do very well," said Mr. Chiffinch. "But I 
warn you, that I think it will be a long affair. His Majesty 
bath entangled himself terribly, and Monsieur Barillon is 
furioui." 
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" The longer the better," said I. 

On the twenty-ninth I went down to see my Lord Stafford 
die. I was in so distracted a mood that I must see some' 
Uiing, or go mad; for I had heard that it wonld not be nntil 
the evening of that day that His Majesty would see me, and 
that I must fee ready to ride for Dover on the nest morning. 
Mr. Cfaiffincfa had told me enough to shew that the business 
wonld be yet more subtle and delicate than the last; and that 
2 might expect some very considerable recognition if I 
carried it through rightly. I longed to be at it. One half of 
my longing came from the desire to occnpy my mind with 
something better than my poor bungled love-affairs; and the 
other half from a frantic kind of determination to shew my 
Mistress Dolly tbat I was better than she thought me; and 
that I was man enough to attend to my affairs and carry them 
oat competently, even if I were not man enough to marry her. 
It must be understood that I shewed no signs of this to anyone, 
and scarcely allowed it even to myself; but speaking with that 
honesty which I have endeavoured to preserve throughout all 
these memoirs, I am bound to say that my mind was in very 
much that condition of childish anger and resentment. I had 
a name as a strong man; God only knew how weak I was; for 
I did not even luiow it myself. 

There was a great crowd on Tower Hill to see my Lord 
Stafford's execntion; for not only was he well known, al- 
thou^, as I have said, not greatly beloved; but the rumours 
were got about — and that they were true enough I knew from 
Mr. Chiffinch — that he had said very strange things abont my 
Lord Shaftesbury, and how he could save bis own life if he 
willed, not by confessing anything of which he himself had 
been accused, but by relating certain matters in which my 
Lord Shaftesbury was concerned. However, be did not; 
yet the tale had gone abont tbat perhaps he wonld; and that 
a reprieve might come even upon the scaffold itself. 

When I came to Tower Hill on horseback, abont nine 
o'clock, the crowd covered the most of it; but I drove my 
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horse through a little, so that I conld have a fair sight both 
of the scaffold, and of the way, kept clear by soldiers, along 
which the prisoner most come. 

I had not been there above a few minutes, when a com- 
pany went by, and in the midst the two sheriffs, on horseback, 
whose business it was to carry through the execution; and 
they drew np outside the gate, to preserve the liberties of 
the Tower. While they were waiting, I watched those that 
were upon the scaffold— ^two writers to take down all that 
was said; and the headsman with his axe in a cloth — ^but this 
he presently micovered — and the block which he laid down 
upon the black baize put ready for it, and for the prisoner to 
lie down upon. Then the cofBn was put up behind, with but 
the two letters W. S. as I heard afterwards: and the year 
1680. 

Then, as a mnrmnr broke out in the crowd, I turned; and 
there was my Lord coming along, walking with a staff, be- 
tween his guards, with the sheriffs — of whom Mr. Cornish 
was one and Mr. Betbell the other — and the rest following 
after. 

When my Lord was come up on the scaffold, the beadsman 
had gone again; but he asked for him and gave him some 
money at which the man seemed very discontented, where- 
□pon he gave him some more. It is a very curious custom 
this — but I think it is that the headsman may strike straight, 
and not make a botch of it. 

When my Lord turned again I could see his face very 
plainly. He wore a peruke, and his hat upon that. He 
was in a dark suit, plain hut rich; and had rings upon his 
fingers, which I conld see as he spoke. He was wonderfully 
upright for a man of his age; and his face shewed no per- 
turbation at all, though it was more fallen than I had thonght. 

He read all his speech, very clearly, from a paper he took 
out of his pocket; but as he delivered copies of it to the 
Sheriffs and the writers — (and it was put in print, too, on 
the very same day by two o'clock) — I need not give it here. 
He declared his innocence most emphatically; calling God 
to witness; and he thanked God that his death was eome 
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on liim in such a way that he could prepare himself well for 
eternity; but he did not thank the King for remitting the 
penalties of treason, as he might have done. He made no 
great references, aa was expected that be would, to dis- 
closures that he might have made; bnt only in general terms. 
He denied most strongly that it was any part of the Catholic 
Beli^on to give or receive indulgences for murder or for any 
other ain; and he ended by committing his soul into the 
hands of Jesus Christ, by whose merits and passion he hoped 
to be saved. His voice was thin, but very clear for so old 
a man; and the crowd listened to him with respect and at- 
tention. I think all those Catholic deaths and the speeches 
that the prisoners make will by and by begin to affect public 
opinion, and lead men to reflect that those who stand in the 
immediate presence of God, are not likely, one after another, 
to go before Him with lies upon their lips. 

When he was done he distributed the copies of his speech, 
and then presently kneeled down, and read a prayer or two. 
They were in Latin, but I could not hear the words distinctly. 

When he rose up again, all observing him, he went to the 
rail and spoke aloud. 

" God bless you, gentlemen ! " he said. " God preserve His 
Majesty; he is as good a prince as ever governed you; obey 
him as faithfully as I have done, and God bless you all, 
gentlemen ! " 

It was very affecting to hear him speak so, for he did it 
very emphatically; but even then one of their ministers that 
was on the scaffold would not let him be. 

" Sir," he asked, speaking loud all across the scaffold, 
" do you disown the indulgences of the Romish Church ? " 

My Lord turned round suddenly in a great passion. 

" Sir! " he cried. " What have you to do with my religion? 
However, I do say that the Church of Rome allows no in- 
dulgences for murder, lying and the like; and whatever I 
have said is true." 

" What ! " cried the minister. " Have you received no 
absolution?" 

" I have received none at all," said my Lord, more quietly; 
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meaning of the kind that die minister meant, for I have no 
doabt at all that he made his confesiion In the Tower. 

"Yon said that yon never saw those witnesses?" asked 
the minister, who, I think, must hare been a little nneasy. 

" I never saw any of them," said my Lord, " but Dugdale; 
and that was at a time when I spoke to him about a foot- 
boy." (This was at Tizall, when Dugdale was bailiff there to 
my Lord Aston.) 

They let him alone after that; and he immediately began 
to prepare himself for death. First he took off his wateh 
and his rings, and gave them to two or three of his friends 
who were on the scaffold with him. Then he took his staff 
which was against the rail, and gave that too; and last his 
crucifix, which he took, with its chain, from around his 
neck. 

His man then came up to him, and very respectfully helped 
him off with his peruke first, and then his coat, laying them 
one on the other in a comer. My Lord's head looked very 
thin and shrunken when that was done, as it were a bird's 
head. Then his man came up again with a black silk cap 
to put his faair under, which was rather long and very grey 
and thin; and he did it. And then his man disposed his 
waistcoat and shirt, pulling them down and turning them 
back a little. 

Then my Lord looked this way and that for an instant; 
and then went forward to the black baise, and kneeled on it, 
with his man's help, and then laid himself down fiat, putting 
his chin over the block which was not above five or six inches 
high. 

Yet no one moved — and the headsman stood waiting in 
a comer, with his axe. One of the sheriffs — Mr. Cornish, I 
think it was — said something to the headsman; but I could 
not hear what it was; and then I saw my Lord kneel upright 
again, and then stand up. I think he was a little deaf, and 
had not heard what was said. 

"Why, what do you want?" he said. 

" What sign will jron give? " asked Mr. Cornish. 
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" No sign at all. Take yonr own time. God's will be 
done," said my Lord; and again applied himself to the 
block, his man helping him as before, and then standing back. 

" I hope you forgive me," said the headsman, before he 
was down. 

" I do," said my Lord; and that was the last word that he | 
spoke; for the headsman immediately stepped up, so soon 
as he was down, and with one blow cnt his head all off, ex- 
cept a bit of skin, which he cut through with his knife. 

Then he lifted up the head, and carried it to the four sides | 
of the scaffold by the hair, crying: 

" Here is the head of a traitor," as the custom was. My 
Lord's face looked very peaceful. 

I rode home again alone, thinking of what I had seen, and ', 
the innocent blood that was being shed, and wondering 
whether this might not be the last shed for that miserable 
falsehood. But even after that sight, the thought of my 
Cousin Dorothy was never very far away; and before I was 
home again I was once more thinking of her more than of 
that from which I was just come, or of that to which I was 
going, for I was to see His Majesty that evening and so to 
France next day. 
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CHAPTER I 

It was on a reiy stormy evening, ten months later, that I 
rode again into London, on jny way from Borne and Paris. 

Now, here again, I mnst omit altogether, except on one 
or two very general points, all that bad passed since I had 
gone away on the day after my Lord Stafford's execution on 
Tower Hill. It is enough to say that I had done my business 
in Paris very much to His Majesty's satisfaction, as well as 
to that of others; and that M. Banllon himself had urged 
me to stay there altogether, saying that I could make a 
career for myself there (as the Romans say), such as I could 
never moke in England. But I would not, though I must 
confess that 1 was very much tempted to it; and I know 
now, though I did not know it altogether then, that there 
were just two things that prevented me — and these were 
that Hia Majesty and my Cousin Dorothy were in England 
and not France. 

Of my Cousin Dorothy I had heard scarcely anything at 
all; for the last letter I had had from Hare Street was at 
Eastertide; and Tom said not very much about his daughter, 
except that she was pretty well; and that he thought of 
taking her to town in the summer for a little. The rest of 
his letter was, two-thirds of it all about Hare Street and the 
lambs and how the fruit promised; and one-third of the affairs 
of the kingdom. 

These affairs, of which I learned from other sources besides 
my Cousin Tom, were, in brief, as follows. 

His Majesty, for the first time, since he had come to the 
throne, had shewn an extraordinary open courage in dealing 
with the country-party. (I must confess that my success 
in France was not wholly without connection with this. 
He was so much strengthened in French affairs that he felt, 
I suppose, that he could act more strongly at home.) 
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First, in January, he had dissolved the Parliament that 
had threatened the exclusion of the Duke of York, and that 
would Tote him no money till he would yield. First he pro- 
ro^ed it, though there was a great clamour in his very 
presence; and then he dissolved it, coming in so early in 
the morning that none suspected his design. 

Then he simimoned a new Parliament to meet at Oxford: 
for ftt Oxford he knew he would have the support of the 
city, whereas at London he had not. That Parliament at 
Oxford will never he forgotten, I think; for it was more 
like an armed camp than a Parliament. Both parties went 
armed. My Lord Shaftesbury, in order to rouse the feeling 
on his side, went there in a borrowed coach without his 
liveries, as if he feared arrest or even death. But His 
Majesty answered that by himself going with all his guards 
about him, as if for the same reason. There were continual 
brawls in the city, and duels too. The parties went about 
like companies of cats and dogs, snarling and spitting at one 
another continually; and so fierce was the feeling that noth- 
ing could be done. My Lord Shaftesbury's creatures were 
still strong enough to hold their own; and at last His Majesty 
did the bravest thing he had ever done. He caused a sedan- 
chair to be brought privately to his lodgings, and his crown 
and robes to be put in there. Then he went in himself, and 
away to where the House of Lords was sitting, and before 
anyone could utter a word, he dissolved the Pa-liament once 
more, and altogether, and never again summoned another. 

But that was not all. 

First, it appeared as if even His Majesty himself was 
frightened at what he had done, for he allowed my Lord 
Archbishop of Armagh, Dr. Oliver Plnnket, to be convicted 
and executed in London, clean contrary to all evidence or 
right or justice — just because he was a Papist, and the popular 
cry had been raised against him that he was conspiring to 
bring the French over to Ireland, whereas he was a good and 
kindly old man, who lived la the greatest simplicity and 
neither did nor designed harm to any living creature. (I 
do not know whether it was the name France that frightowd 
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the King; hat certainly at that time I was engaged on Iiia 
behalf in some transactions with that conntry whicfa would 
have mined him had they ever been known.) But then he 
recovered himself, after the sacrifice of one more Catholic, 
and did what he should have done a great while ago, and 
cansed my Lord Shaftesbury to be arreated and sent to the 
Tower on a charge of fomenting insurrection, which was 
precisely what my Lord had been doing for the Isst two 
years at least. 

But His Majesty's scheme fell throngh; for the sheriffs, 
who were Whigs, and on my Lord's side, therefore, packed 
the grand jury of the City and acquitted him. 

Then there was another affair of which I, In my business 
in France, saw something of the oUier side. My negotiations 
were coming to a successful end, when news eame over to 
Paris that the Prince William of Orange was in En^and, and 
made much of by His Majesty. This last was a lie; bat 
I wrote across to His Majesty of what a bad impression such 
a rumour made; and urged him to make amends — which 
he did very handsomely. The Duke of Monmouth too was 
back again In London, and so was the Duke of York; so the 
chess-pieces were all again for the present on the squares on 
which the game had begmL It was also a little satisfaction 
to me to hear that Her Grace of Portsmouth had urged the 
Duke of York's return; for I thought myself not a little 
responsible for her change of face. Once again, however, 
the Duke returned to finish affairs in Scotland, and then 
came back to Court; and it was on his journey there that the 
Gloucetter was wrecked, and His Royal Highness so nearly 
drowned. 

The Dnke of Monmouth however saw that affairs were 
moving against him; so be determined on a very bold stroke; 
and, after returning to England once more without His 
Majesty's leave, went through aU the country as if on a 
royal progress; and it was astonishing how well he was 
received. It was then that Mr. Chiffinch wrote to me at 
length, telling me of the spies he had sent to follow the 
Duke everywhere, and asking whether I would not come 
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over myself to bdp in it. But I was jnst considering whether 
I would not go to Rome; and, indeed, before I could make 
up my mind, another letter came saying that the Duke was 
to be arrested, and then let out on bail, and that he could 
do no more harm for the present. So I went to Borne, 
fttid there I stayed a good while, reporting myself and all 
that I had done, and being received very graciously by those 
who had sent me. 

Since then, not very much of public import had happened, 
until in the first week in November I received in Paris a very 
urgent letter from Mr. Chiffinch telling me to return at once; 
but no more in it than that. 

It was a very stormy night, as I have said, when I rode 
in over London Bridge to where the lights of the City shone 
over the water. 

I was very content at my coming; for in spite of all my 
resolutions, it was a terrible kind of happiness to me to be in 
the same country (and so near to her, too) as was my Cousin 
Dorothy. I had striven to put her out of my head, I bad 
occupied myself with that which is the greatest of all sports 
' — and that is the game that Kings play in secret — I bad 
become something of a personage, and rode now with four 
aerrants, instead of one. Yet never could I forget her. But 
I was resolved to play no more with such nonsense; to live 
altogether in London, and to send my men in a day or two 
to get my things from Hare Street. It often appears to me 
very strange, when I see some great man go by whose name 
is in all men's mouths for some office he holds or for his great 
wealth or power, to reflect that he has his secret interests 
as much as any, and is moved by them far more deeply 
than by those public matters for which men think that he 
cares. I was not yet a great personage, though I meant to 
be so; and my name was in no men's mouths, for it was of 
the very essence of what I did that it should not be; yet I 
was held in high consideratiou by two kings. But for all 
that, aa I turned westwards from London Bridge, I looked 
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northwards up Gracecfaatch Street, and longed to be riding 
to Hare Street, rather than to Whitehall. 

It was strange, and yet very familiar too, to go np those 
stairs again, all alone — (for I had sent my men on to Covent 
Garden, where I had taken two sets of lodgings now, instead 
of one) — to tell the servant that Mr. Chiffinch looked for me, 
and to be conducted by him straight through to the private 
closet where he awaited me over his papers. I was in my 
boots, all splashed, and very weary indeed. Yet I had 
learned, ever since the day when His Majesty had found fanit 
with me so long ago, never to delay even by five minntes, when 
kings call. 

" Well? " I said; as I came in. 

"Well! " said he; and took me by the hands. 

Now it may seem surprising that I conid tolerate such a 
man as was Mr. Cbiffinch, still more that I should have be- 
come on soch terms with him. The troth is, that I regarded 
him as two men, and not one. On the one side he was the 
spy, the servant, the panderer to die King's more disgrace- 
ful secrets; on the other he was a man of an extraordinary 
shrewdness, utterly devoted to His Majesty, and very com- 
petent indeed in very considerable affairs. If ever the 
secret memoirs of Charles II. see the light of day, Mr. 
Chiffinch will be honoured and admired, as well as contemned. 

"First sup;" he said, "I have all ready: and not one 
word till you are done." 

He took me through into a little dining-room that was 
opposite the closet; tmd here was all that a hungry man 
might desire of cold meats and wine. He had had it set ont, 
he told me ever since five o'clock (for I had sent to tell him 
I would be there that night). 

While I ate he would say nothing at all of the business on 
hand; bnt talked only of France and what I had done there. 
He told me the King was very greatly pleased; and there 
were rewards if I wished them — or even a title, though he 
was not sure of what kind, for I was a very young man. 
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" He vows yoa have done a thonsand tiiues more tlian Uie 
Duchesa of Poitamouth in all her time. Sat I would recom- 
mend 70U to take nothing. It will not be forgotten, yon may 
be Bure. If yon took anything now, it would make yon 
known, and min half yonr work. If you will take my advice, 
Mr. MaUock, yon will tell the King, Bye-and bye; and have 
a peerage when the time cornea." 

Now of course these thoaghts had crossed my mind too: 
but it was more to hear them from a man like this. I nodded 
at him but said nothing, feigning that my mouth was foil; 
for indeed I did not quite know what to say. I need not ssy 
that the thought of my Cousin Dorothy came to me again 
very forcibly. At least I should have shewn her what I 
could do. 

When I was quite done, Mr. Chi£nch carried me back to 
the parlour; and there, having locked the door, he told me 
what was wanted of me. 

When he had done, I looked at him in astonishment. 

"You arc as sure as that?"'! said. 

" We are sure, beyond the very leastest doubt, that at 
last there is a plot to kill the King. There are mmonrs 
and rumours. Well, these are of the right kind. And we are 
convinced that my Lord Shaftesbury is behind it, and my 
Lord Essex, and Mr. Sidney; and who else we do not know. 
My men whom I sent to spy ont how Monmouth was received 
in the country, tell me the same. But the trouble is that we 
have no proof at all; and cannot lay a finger on them. And 
there is only that way, that I told yon of, to find it out." 

" That I should mix with them — feign to be one of them ! " 
said I. 

The man threw ont his hands. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " I told the King yon were too 
nice for it. He said on the contrary tiiat he waa anre yon 
would do it; that it was not a matter of nJceness, but of 
plot against counterplot." 

"A pretty simile!" I said with some irony; for I confeas 
1 did not like the idea; though I waa far from Bure I wonld 
not do it in the end. 
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" ' If one army is besieging a castle or town,' said he, ' and 
mines beneath the gronnd after nightfall secretly, is it nnder- 
hand action to do the same, and to conntennine them? ' But 
I said I was not sure what yon would think of it. Yon see, 
Mr. Mallock, I scarcely know a single person who unites 
the qnalities that yon do. We must have a gentleman, or he 
would never be accepted by themj and he most be a shrewd 
man too. Well, I will not say we have no shrewd gentlemen : 
but what shrewd gentlemen have we, think you, who are 
not perfectly known — and their politics ? " 

" The Duchess of Portsmouth knows me," said I, beginning 
to hesitate. 

" But she does no^ know one word of this affair; nor will 
they tell her. She is far too loyal for that." 

" But she will have told others what I am." 

" It is not likely, Mr. Mallock. We must take oqt chance 
of it. Truly I see no one for it but yourself. I would not 
hare sent for you, if I had, for yon were Tery useful in 
France. But the difficulty is, you see, that we can take no 
observable precaations. We have doubled the guards inside 
the palace at night; but we dare not in the day; for if that 
were known, they would suspect that we knew all, and would 
be on their guard. As It is, they bare no idea that we know 
onj'tbing." 

" How do they mean to do it? " 

" That again we do not know. If they can find a fanatic — 
and there ate plenty of the old Covenanting blood left — they 
might shoot His Majesty as be sits at supper. Or they may 
drag him out of his coach one day, as they did with Arch- 
bishop Sharpe. Or they might poison him. I have the cook 
always to taste the dishes before they come into Hall; but who 
can guard against so many avennes ? " 

I sat considering; but I was so weary that I knew I could 
decide nothing rif^tly. On the cme side the thing appealed 
to me; for there was danger in it, and what does a young 
man love like that? And there was a great compliment in it 
for me— that I should be the one man they bad for the affair. 
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Yet it did not sound to me very like work for a gentlemaD — 
to feign to be a conspirator— to win confidence and tbea to 
betray it, in however a good cause. 

What astonished me most however was t^e thought that 
the comitry-party hod waxed as desperate as this. Certainly 
their tide was going down — as I had heard in France; but I 
did not know it was gone so low as this. And that they who 
bad lied and perjnred themselves over the Oatea falsehoods, 
and had nsed them, and had kept the people's soapicionfi 
alive, and had professed such loyalty, and had been the 
cause of so much bloodahedding — that these men should now, 
upon their side, enter upon the very design that they had 
accused the Catholics of — this was very nearly enough to de- 
cide me. 

" Well," said I, " you must give me twenty-four hours to 
determine in. I am drawn two ways. I do not know what 
to do." 

" I can assure yon," said the page eagerly, " that His 
Majesty would give yoo almost anything you asked for — ^if 
you did this, and were successful." 

I pursed my lips np. 

" Perhaps be would," I said. " But I do not know that 
I want very much." 

" Then be would give yon all the more." 

I stood np to take my leave. 

" Well, six," I said, " I must go borne again and to bed. 
I am tired out. I will be with yon again to-morrow at the 
same time." 

He rose to take me to the outer door. 

" You will not want to go to Hare Street this time," he said, 
smiling. 

"To Hare Street!" 1 said. "Why should I go there?" 

" WeU— the pretty cousin ! " said he. 

I set my teeth. I did not like Mr. Chiffincb's famiharities. 

"Well, then, why should I not go?" I asked. 

"Why: she is here! Did you not know?" 

"Here. — in London." 

" Aye: in WhitehaU. I saw her only yesterday." 
. _.,. Google 
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"In Whitehall! What do yon mean, Mr. Chiffinch?" 

I suppose my face vent irhite. I knew that my heart 
beat like a hammer. 

" Why, what I say ! " said he. " Why do yoa look like 
that, Mr. Mallock? " 

" Tell me ! " I cried. " Tell me this instant! " 

"Why: she is Maid of Honour to Her Majesty. The 
Dnchess of Portsmouth is protecting her." 

" Where is she? " 

" Why " 

" Where U ihef " 

"She is with the rest, I suppose. , . . Mr. Mallock! Mr. 
Mallock! Where are you going?" 

Bat I was gone. 
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CHAPTER II 

Whxh I was out ia the air I stopped short; and then re- 
tnemberlng that Mr. Chiffinch would be after me perhaps, 
and would try to preyent me, I went on as quick as I could, 
turned a comer or two in that maze of passages, and stopped 
again. As yet I had no idea as to what to do; my brain 
burned with horror and fury; and I stood there in the dark, 
clenching my hands again and again, ^ith my whip in one 
of them. It waa enough for me that my Cousin Dolly was 
in that den of tigers and serpents that was called the Cour^ 
and under the protection of the woman once called CarweU. 
There was not one thought in my brain but this — all others 
were gone, or were but as phantoms — the King, the Duke, 
Monmouth, the Queen — they would be so many wicked ghosts, 
and no more — before me — and I would go through them as 
through smoke, to tear her out of it. 

I suppose that some species of sanity returned to me after 
« while, for I found myself presently pacing up and down 
the terrace by the river, and considering that this was a strange 
hour — eight o'clock at night, to be searching out one of Her 
Majesty's ladies; and, after that, little by little, persons and 
matters began to take their right proportions on them again. 
I could not, I perceived, merely demand where Mistress 
Jeimyn lodged, beat down her door and carry her away with 
me safe to Hare Street Their Majesties of England atill 
stood for something in Whitehall, and so did reason and 
commonsense, and Dolly's own good name. I began to per- 
ceive that matters were not so simple. 

I do not think I reasoned at oil as to her dangers there; 
but I was as one who sees a flower on a dunghill. One doei 
not argue about the matter, or question whether it be smirched 
or not, nor how it got there. Neither did I consider at all 
how my cousin came to be at Court, nor whether any evil 
had yet come to her. I did not even consider that I did not 
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know whetbez she were bat jtut come, or had been there a 
great while. I considered only that she moat be got out of 
it — and how to set about it. 

I might have stood and paced there till midnight, had not 
one of the sentinels at the water-gate — placed there I suppose, 
as Mr. Chiffincb had told me jost now, as an additional se-' 
curity, after nightfall — stepped ont from Us place and chal- 
lenged me. I had had the word, of course, as I came in ; and 
I gave it him, and he was contented. Bnt I was not. Here, 
thoaght I, is my opporttmity. 

" Here," said I, " can yon tell me where Mistress Dorothy 
Jermyn is lodged P " 

He was a yoong fellow, plainly from Uie country, as I 
saw by his look In the light of the lantern he had. 
" No, sir," he said. 

" Think again," I said. " She is under liie protection of 
Het Grace of Portsmouth. She is one of the Queen's ladies." 
" Is she a little lady, sir — from the country — that came 
last month? " 

" Yes," I said, feigning that I knew all about it, and trying 
to control my yoice, " That is afae." 

" Why, she is with the others, sir," he said. 
" She is not with the Duchess then? " 

"No, sir; I know she is not. There is no lady with the 
Duchess beside her own. I was on my duty there last week." 
This was something of a relief. At least she was not with 
that woman. 

Now I knew where the Queen's Maids lodged. It was not 
an hundred yards away, divided by a little passage-way from 
Her Majesty's apartment, and adjoining the King's, with a 
wall between. There were five of these; besides those who 
lodged with their families — bnt they changed so continually 
that I could not be sure whether I knew any of them or not. 
I had had a word or two once with Mademoiselle de la Garde; 
bnt she was the only one I had ever spoken with; and besides, 
she might no longer be there; and she was a great busy- 
body too; and beyond her I knew only that there was an 
old lady, whose name I had forgot, that was called Governess 
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to tbem all and played the part of daetma, except when sbe 
could be bribed hj green oysters and Spanish wine, not to 
play it. Such fragments of gossip as that was all that I 
could remember; as well as certain other gossip too, as to 
the life of these ladies, which I strove to forget. 

However, I could do nothing at that instant, but bid the 
man good-nl^t, and go ap into the palace again with a 
brisk assured air, as if I knew what I was about. A bell 
beat eight from the clock-tower, as I went Then when I had 
tamed the comer to the left, I stopped again to reckon op 
what I knew. 

This did not come to very much. Her Majesty, I knew, 
was attended always by two Maids of Honour at the least; 
and at this hour would be, very likely, at cards with them, 
if there were no reception or entertainment. If there were, 
then all would be there, and Dolly with them; and even in 
that hmnour I did not think of forcing my way into Her 
Majesty's presence and demanding my cousin. These re- 
ceptions OF parties or some such thing, were at least twice 
or three times a week, if Her Majesty were well. The reason- 
able thing to do, I confess, was to go home to Covent Garden, 
quietly; and come again the next day and find out a little; 
but there was very little reason in me. I was set but upon 
one thing; and that was to see Dolly that night with my own 
eyes; and assure myself that matters were, so far, well with 
her. 

At the last I set out bravely, my legs carrying me along— 
as it appears to me now — of their own accord: for I cannot 
say that I had formed any design at all of what I should do; 
and there I found myself after a misnte or two of walking 
in the rain, at the door of the lodgings where all the ladiea 
that had not their families at Court lived together. There 
were three steps up to the heavy oaken door that was studded 
over with nails; and in the little window by the door a light 
was burning. I had come by the sentinel that stood before 
the way up to the King's lodgings, and had given Iiim the 
word; but I saw that he was watching me, and that I miut 
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shew no hesitation. I went therefore np the steps, as bold 
as a lion, and knocked upon the oaken door, 

I waited a fnll minnte; bnt there was no answer; so I 
knocked again, louder; and presently heard movements within, 
and the sound of the bolts being drawn. Then the door 
opened, but only a little; and I saw an old woman's face 
looking at me. 

She said something; hat I conld not hear what it was. 

" Is Mistress Jermyn within doors? " I asked. 

The old face mumbled at me; but I could not hear a word. 

"Is Mistress Jermyn within?" I asked again. 

Once again the face mumbled at me; and then the door 
began to close. 

This wonld never do; so I set my foot against it, suddenly 
all overcome with impatience — (for I was in no mood to chop 
words) — and with the ^ame kind of fury that had seized me 
in Mr. Cbiffinch's room^. I saw red, as the saying is; and 
it was not likely that a 'deaf old woman would stop me. She 
fluttered the door passitmately ; and then, as I pushed on it, 
she cried out. There ^as a great rattle of footsteps, and as 
I came into the little, paved entrance, a heavy bald fellow 
ran out of the room where I had seen the light — (which was 
the porter's parlour) — in his shiit'sleeves, very angry and 
hot-looking. 

He looked at me, like a bull, with lowered head; and I 
saw that he carried some weapon in his hand. 

"Is Mistress Jermyn within doors?" I asked, putting oD 
a high kind of air. 

" Who the devil are you? " said he. 

I was not going to argue that point, for it was the weakest 
spot in my assault. So I sat down on the stairs that rose 
straight up to the £rst floor. (It was a little oak-panelled 
entrance that I was in, with a single lamp burning in a socket 
on the wall.) 

" Yon will first answer my question," I said, " Is Mistress 
Jermyn within doors? " 

Then be came at me, thinking, I suppose that my sitting 
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down gave bim an advantage, and he lifted his veaptm as 1m 
came. I had no time to draw my own aword — which wai 
besideS) somewhere between my legs; but I rose ap, and, as 
I rose, Btrnck out at his chin with all my force, with my 
whole weight behind. 

He staggered back against the doorway he had come out 
by; and the same moment two things happened. The old 
woman screamed aloud; and Dolly sprang suddenly out on 
to the head of the sturs, from a door that opened theie, full 
into the light of the lamp. 

" Why " cried she. 

"Oh! there you are," I said bitterly. "Then Mistress 
Jermyn is within doora." 

Then I turned and went straight upstairs after herj and, 
as I went heard the ring of running footsteps in the paved 
passage out of doors, and knew that the guard was coming 
op. The fellow stdll leaned, dased, against the doorpost; and 
the old woman was pouring out scream after scream. 

I went after Dolly straight into the room from which she 
had come. It was a little parlour, very richly furnished, with 
candles burning, and curtains across the windows. It looked 
out towards the river, I suppose. Dolly was standing, as 
pale as paper; but I could not tell — nor did I greatly care — 
whether it were anger or terror, I think I must have looked 
pretty frightening — (but then, she had spirit enough for any- 
thing!) — for I was still in my splashed boots and disordered 
dress, and as angry as I have ever been in my life. I could 
gee she was not dressed for Her Majesty; so I supposed — 
(and I proved to be right) — ^that she was not in attendance 
diis evening. It was better fortnne than I deserved, to 
find her so. 

"Now," said I, "what are yon, doing here?" 

(I spoke sharply and fiercely, as to a bad child. I was 
for too angry to do otherwise. As I spoke, I heard the guard 
come in below; and a clamour of voices break out. I knew 
that they would be np directly.) 

" Now," I said again, " yon have your choice ! Will you 
give me np to the guard; or will yon hear what I have to 
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la;? Yoa can scad them away if you wilL You can say 
I am your cousin?" 

She looked at me ; bat said nothing. 

" Oh ! I am not dmnk," I said. " Now, yon ca n— --" 

Then came a tbnnder of footsteps on the stain; and I 
■topped. I knew I had broken ervrj law of the Conrt; 
I had behaved nnpardonsbly. It would mean the end of 
everything for me. But I wonld not, even now, have asked 
pardon from God Almighty for what I had done. 

Then Dolly, with a gesture, wared me aside; and con- 
fronted the Serjeant on the threshold. 

" Yoa can go," she said. " This is my cousin. I will 
arrange with them below." 

The man hesitated. Over his shoulder I could see a couple 
more faces, faring in at me. 

Dolly stamped her foot. 

" I tell you to go. Do you not bear me> " 

" Uistress " began the man. 

" How dare you disobey me t " cried DoUy, all aflame witii 
Mme emotion. " This is my own parlonr, is it not? " 

He still looked doubtfully; and hJs eyes wandered from 
her to me, and back again. He was yet jnst without the 
room. Then DoUy slammed to the door, in a passion, in 
his very face. 

Then she wheeled on me, like lightning. (I heard the 
men's footsteps begin to go downstairs.) 

" Now you will explain, if you please — " she began, witH 
a furious kind of bitterness. 

" My maid," said I, " that kind of talk will not do with 
me " — (for at her tone my anger biased np higher even than 
hers). " It is I who have to ask Why and How?" 

" How dare yon " she began. 

I went np without more ado, and took her by the shoulders. 
Never in all the time I had known her, had the thonght ever 
come to me, that one day I might treat her so. She straggled 
violently, and seemed on the point of crying out. Then she 
bit her lip; but there was no yielding in me; and I com- 
pelled her backwards to a chair. 
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" Yon will sit there," I aaid. *' And I shall stand. I will 
bare no nonsense at all." 

She looked at me, I thought, with more hate than I bad 
ever seen in hatnan eyes; glaring up at me with seom and 
anger and resentment all mingled. 

" Yes — yon can bully maids finely*—" she said. " Yon 
can come and cringe for their protection first " 

I langhed, very short and harsh. 

" That manner is of no good at all — " I said. " You will 
answer my questions. How did you come here? How long 
have you been here?" 

She said nothing; but continued to look at me. Then 
again my anger rose like a wave. 

" Do you think to stare me down? " I said. " If yon will 
not answer me, I'll begone to those who will." 

"You dare not!" 

" Dare not ! Do you think to frighten me ? — Dolly, my 
dear, I am not in the mood to argue. Will yon tell me bow 
j[ou came here, and bow long ago? I must have an answer 
before I go." 

For an instant she was silent. 

" Will you go straight home again if I tell you? " 

" Yes — I will promise that," said I — for now that I bad 
seen her with my own eyes most of what I desired was done. 
The rest conid wait twelve hours. 

"Well, then," she said, "I have been here a month; and 
my father put me here." 

"Your father!" 

" Yes, my father. Have you anything to say against him? " 

" No : I will say it to him," 

I wheeled about to go to the door. 

" You have done enough mischief then, yon think ! " sneered 
Dolly. 

I turned about again. 

" Mischief!" 

" Why, you have ruined my name," aaid Dolly, with the 
savage look in her eyes still iherc. " But you did not think 
of that! Yon thought only of yourself. The whole palace 
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will know to-monow tbat 70D beat down the porter to force 
your way in. And it will not' lose in the telling'." 

I had nothing to say to that. It was true enough, and 
the very kind of talk with which the Court continually di- 
verted itself. But I would not show my dismay. Indeed 
the very thought of any trouble to her had no more occurred 
to my mind than the conaequences to a charging bull. 

" We will sec about that," I said, " when I speak with 
His Majesty." 

Dolly laughed again, but withont merriment. 

" Oh ! you will do this and that, no doubt," she said. " And 
when shall yon see His Majesty?" 

I took out my watch. 

"It is nearly nine," I said. "I shall see His Majesty 
in thirteen honrs. Yon bad best be pocking your valises. 
We ahall ride at noon." 

I waited no more to bear her laugh, as she did again; but 
went out and down the staircase. The porter's chamber had 
its door half open: I pushed the door and went in. The 
fellow started up. 

" Here is a guinea," said I, throwing one upon ^le table; 
" and my apologies. But 'twas you that began it! " 

Then I turned and went out. 

As I came down the steps into the little lamptit way, a 
man was coming swiftly up it from the direction of the 
court, with one of the guards behind him. I stopped short, 
thinking I was to be arrested. But it was the page. 

"Good God!" he said, "You have done finely indeed!" 

I was still all shaking; and I simulated anger without any 
difficulty. 

" And whose fault is that? " said I, as if in a fury. " Do 
you think " 

"And His Majesty may come by at any instant!" be 
said. 

" Why; that is what I wish. In any case I mast see him 
at ten o'clock to-morrow." 

" You are mad ! " be said. " Yon had best begone to the 
country before dawn: and even that will Dot save you." He 
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looked oret his aboolder at tbe foang man vho had fetched 
him, and vho now stood waiting. 

" Save me ! What have I done? I bare bat been to viait 
my coaaln." (I said this reiy hiad, that the guard might 
hear.) 

Again Mr. Chiffinch looked over his shoulder, and bade 
again. I coohl see the shine of lanterns where others waited 
betiind. We were just outside the King's lodging. 

" Well, sir," he said. " But you will go now, will yo« 
not?" 

" Why, yes," I said. " And I will be with yon at half- 
past nine to-morrow." 

He beckoned the young soldier up. 

" See this gentleman to the gate," he said. " He wQl 
find his way home, after that." 
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CHAPTER III 

[ BPEKT a very heavy evening before I went to bed; and 
vhen I was there I cotild not sleep; for it appeared to me 
liat I had made a great fool of myself, having injured mj 
nm prospects and done no good to anyone. I understood 
perfectly that I had acted in on unpardonable manner; for 
Hei Majesty's Maids of Honour were kept, or were supposed 
to be kept, in very great seclusion at home, as if they were 
(^estal virgins — which was indeed a very great suppositlaii. 
Tale after tale came back to my mind of those Maids in the 
pftat — of Mademoiselle de la Garde herself, of Miss Stewart, 
Miss Hyde, Miss Hamilton, and others like them — some of 
vhom were indeed good, but had the greatest difficulty in re- 
maining so; for the Court of Charles was a terrible place for 
Tirtne. It was astonishing to me that the horror of the place 
had not before this affected me; but it is always so. We are 
very philosophical, always, over the wrongs that do not tondi 
ourselves. 

As to how my Cousin Dolly came to be in such a place, 
I began to think that I understood. It must all have dated 
from that unhappy visit of the Dnke of Monmouth to Hare 
Street; my Cousin Tom must have followed up that strange 
introduction, and the affair must have been worked through 
Her Grace of Portsmouth. I think I could have taken my 
Cousin Tom by the throat, and choked him, as I thought 
of this. 

Meantime I had no idea as to what I should do the next 
day — except, indeed, see His Majesty, and say, perhaps, 
one tenth of what I felt. I had told Dolly we should ride 
at noon next day; I was beginning to wonder whether Ihis 
prediction would be fulfilled. Yet, though I had begun to 
consider myself more than in the iirst flush, I still felt 
anger rise in me like a tide whenever I regarded the 
361 
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facts. But mere anger voold never do; and I set myself 
to drive it down. Besides, it vould be there, I kneir, and 
ready, if I should need it on the next day. 

When I arrived at Mr, Chiffinch's the next morning, I 
found him in a very grave mood. He did not rise as I came 
in, but nodded to me, only. 

" Sit down, Mr. Mallock," said he. " This is a very aeri- 
ens affair." 

" So I think," I a^d. 

He waved that away. 

" His Majesty hath heard every word of it, with em- 
beUishmenta. He is very angry indeed. Nothing but what 
you have done for him lately could have saved yon; and 
even now I do not know " 

" Man," I said, " do not let ns have such talk as this. It 
ia not I who am in question " 

" I think you will £nd that it ia," he answered me, with a 
quick look. I 

I atrove to fee patient, and, even more, to appear ao. 

"Well," I aaid, "what have I done? I am come back I 
from France: I hear my cousin is here; I go to aee her; a 
fellow at the door ia impertinent, and I chastise him for 
it. Then I go upstairs to my couain's parlour " ' 

" That Is the point," he intermpted. " It is not your 
cousin's. It is the lodging of the Maids of Honour." 

Yes: he bad me there. That waa my weak point But I 
would not let him aee that. 

" How waa I to understand that distinction } I knocked I 
at the door as peaceably as any man could." 

" And after that," he said, smiling a little grimly, " after 
that, your cousinly affection blinded you." 

" Well, that will do," I aaid. 

He smiled again. 

"Well; that ia your caae," he observed. "We wiU aee ' 
how Hia Majesty regards it. For I must tell you, Mr. 
Malloek, that for £ve minntea last night it waa touch and i 
go whether you were not to be arrested. And I will tell 
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yon this too, that if yoa had not come this morning, yon 
would have been brought." 

" As bad as thatF " I said, laughing. (But I tnnat confess 
that his gravity dismayed me a little.) 

" As bad as that," he said. " Yon must go to Hia Majesty 
at ten." 

" As I arranged," I said. 

"As His Majesty arranged," said Mr. Chiffincfa, rising: 
" and it is close upon the time." 

And then he added, with the utmost gravity. 

" If there is one thing His Sacred Majesty is touchy upon, 
it is the reputation of the ladies of the Court. I would 
remember that, sir, if I were you." 

I observed a while ago that Pride is a good weapon if 
one has not Humility. So is Anger a good weapon, if one 
has not Patience; and I do not mean simulated Anger, but 
the passion itself, held in a leash, like a dog, and loosed 
when the time comes. Now, so great was my feeling for 
His Majesty, and that not only of an honest loyalty, but of 
a real kind of respect that I had for his person and his parts 
— a real fear of the very great strength of will that lay 
beneath his weakness — that I understood that, unless my 
anger was fairly near the surface, I should be beaten down 
when I came into his presence. So, as we went together 
towards his lodgings, I looked to see that my anger was 
there, patted it on the head so to say, and called it Good 
Dog: and was relieved to hear it growl softly in answer. 

Plainly we were expected ; because the two guards at 
the door stood aside as soon as they saw us, and one of 
them called out something to a man above. There were 
two more at the door itself; and we went in. 

As we came in at the door of the private closet, having 
had no answer to our knock. His Majesty came in at the 
other with two dogs at his heels. He paid no attention to 
me at all, and barely nodded at my companion.. Then he 
sat down to his table, and began to write; leaving us stand- 
ing there like a pair of schoolboys. 
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Again I atrdced the head of my anger. I could see the 
King waa very aerioualy displeaaed; and that unless I could 
keep myself determined, he wonld have the best of the intez^ 
view; and that I iras resolved he should not have. 

Suddenly he spoke, still Triting, 

" Yoa can go, Chiffinch," said he. " Come back in half 
an hour." 

He looked up for a flash and nodded; and I thought, God 
knows why, that he bad in mind the guards outside, and 
that they should be within call. I knew precisely what my 
legal offence would be — that of brawling within the precincts 
of the palace; and the penalties of thia I did not care to 
think about; for I was not sure enough what they were. 

When the door closed behind Mr. Chiffinch I felt more 
alone than ever. I regarded the King's dark face, turned 
down upon his paper; his dusky ringed hand with the lace 
turned back; the blue-gemmed quill that he used, his great 
plumed hat. I looked now and again, discreetly, round the 
room, at the gorgeous carvings, the tall presses, the innumer- 
able clocks, the brightly polished windows with the river 
flowing beneath. I felt very little and lonely. Then, in 
a flash, the memory came back that not 6ity yards away 
was Dolly's little parlour, and Dolly herself; and my de- 
termination surged up once more. 

Suddenly His Majesty threw down his pen. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said very sternly, " there is only one 
excuse for yon — that yoa were drunk last night. Do yoa 
plead that? " 

He was looking straight at me with aavage melancholy 
eyes. I dropped my own. 

" No, Sir." 

" You dare to aay you were not drunk? " 

"Yes, Sir." 

His Majesty caught up an ivory knife and sat drawing 
it through h!a fingers, still looking at me, I perceived; though 
I kept my eyes down. I could see that he was violcatly im- 
patient. 

" Mr. Mallock," said he, " this is intolerable. Yon come 
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back trtxca France There you have dooe me good service' — 
I Till never deny that — and you vin my gratitade; and then 
yoQ fling it all away by a piece of unpardonable behaviour. 
Are yon aware of the penalties for such behaviour as yours? 
— brawling in the Palace itself, knocking my men down, 
fordng your way into the lodgings of Her Majesty's Ladies? 
Have yon anything to say as to why yon should not go 
before the Green Cloth?" 

A great surge of contradiction and defiance rose within 
me; but I choked it down again. It was there if I should 
need it. The effort held me steady and balanced. 

"Do yon hear me, sir?" 

"Yea, Sir," said I. 

" Well — ^what have you to say? " 

He glanced past me towards the door; and I thought again 
that the guards were in his nund. 

" Sir; I have a very great deal to say. But I fear I ahoold 
offend Your Majesty." 

The King jerked his head impatiently. 

" It is of the nature of a defence? " 

" Certainly, Sir." 

" Say it then. You need one." 

I raised my eyes and looked him in the face. He was 
frowning; and his lips were moving. Evidently he was very 
angry; and yet be was perplexed, too. 

" Sir, this is precisely what took place. I returned from 
France last night, where, aa Your Majesty was good enough 
to remark, I was able to be of some little service. Upon 
my return I heard from Mr. Chiffinch that my ' pretty cousin ' 
as he was kind enough to call her, was in Whitehall, as one 
of Her Majesty's ladies. I went to see my cousin, perhaps a 
little precipitately, but I went peaceably, first inquiring of one 
of Your Majesty's guards where her lodgings were. I 
knocked, peaceably, upon tbe door. An old woman opened 
to me, and would give me no intelligible answer to my — 
peaceable — inquiry as to whether my cousin were there. I 
prevented hei closing the door in my face, but peaceably; 
then a fellow ran out, and asked me who the devil I was. 
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Again, peaceably, I inquired for 1117 coosin. I eveo sat 
down upon the sUiri. Then he made at me; and in self- 
defence I atrttck him once, with my hand. My cousin looked 
out of a door, and I went up into what I understood was her 
parlour. When the guard came, she sent them away, telling 
them I was her cousin. The serjeant was impertinent to 
her; and she shtit the door in his face. I remained five 
minutes, or six, with my cousin, and then went peaceably 
away, and to my lodgings. That is the entire trnth. Sir, 
from beginning to end." 

The King laughed, very short and harsh. 

" You put it admirably," he said. " You are a diplomat, 
indeed." 

" That is my defence to Yoar Majesty; and it is perfectly 
true — neither less nor more than the truth. But I am not 
only a diplomat." 

He did not fully understand me, I think, for he looked at 
tne sharply. 

"WeU?" he said. "What else?" 

" I have another defence for the public — Sir — ^not so 
courteons to Your Majesty." 

He remained rigid an instant. 

" Then for the public," he said, " you do not think the 
truth enough?" 

" No, Sir; it is for Your Majesty that I think the truth 
too much." 

"I will have it!" cried the King. " Thb moment!" 

Interiorly I licked my lips, as a. dog when he sees a bone. 
His Majesty should have the truth now, with a vengeance. 
All was falling out exactly as I had designed. He should 
not have kept me waiting so long; or I mig^t not have 
thought of it 

" Well, Sir," said I, " you will remember I should not 
have dared to say it to Your Majesty, had I not been com- 
manded." 

He said nothing. Then, once more, I ruffled my growling 
dog's ears, so that he snarled. 

" First, Sir; to the public I should say: If this is counted 
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brawling, what of other scenes in Whitehall on which no 
charge was made? What of the sim-dial, smashed all to 
fragments one night, in the Privy Garden, by certain of 
the King's Gentlemen whom I coold name? What of the 
broken door-knodcers — ^not only in the City, bat upon cer- 
tain doors in Whitehall itself — broken, again by certain of 
the King's Gentlemen whom I could name? What of a 
scene I viewed myself in the Banqueting Hall last Christ- 
mastide in Your Majesty's presence, when a Spanish gentle- 
man received full in his face a bunch of raisins, from " 

" Ah ! " snarled the King. " And you would say that to 
the public? " 

" Sir — that is only the exordium " — (my voice was raised 
a little, I think, for indeed I was raging again by now). 
" Next, I would observe that Mistress Jermyn is my own 
cousin, and that the hour was eight o'clock in the evening — 
not nine, if I may so far correct Your Majesty; whereas 
very different hours are kept by some members of the Court, 
and the ladies are not their cousins at all." 

I had never seen the King so angry. He was unable to 
speak for fnry. His face paled to parchment-colour under 
bis sallow skin, and his eyes burned like coals. This time 
I lashed my anger, deliberately, instead of tickling it merely. 
"Sir; that is not nearly all; but I will miss out a few 
poiats, and come to my peroration. My peroration would 
be after this fashion. Such, I would say, ia the charge 
against one who has been of service to His Majesty; and 
such is the Court (as I have described) of that same King. 
There Is not a Court in Europe that has a Fiince so noble 
as our own can be, of better parts, or of higher ambitions, 
or of so pure a blood. And there is no Prince who is served 
so poorly; no Court that so stinks in the nostrils of God and 
man, as does his. He is capable," I cried (for by now I 
was lost to all consideration for myself; my loyalty and love 
for him had come to the aid of my anger; and I saw that 
never again should I have such an opportunity of speaking 
my mind), "He is capable of as great achievements, as any 
Prince that has gone before him; for he has already won 
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back the tbrone which his fatlien lost. Would it be of serr- 
ice, I wonld say, to such a Prince as this, to punish a man 
who would lay down his life for him to ' give him even a 
moment's pleaanre; and to let go scot-fiee men and women 
who have never done anything bnt injure him? " 

I ceased ; breathless, yet triumphing ; for I knew that 
I had held His Majesty with my words. How he would 
take it, when he recovered, I did not know : nor did I greatiy 
care. I had spoken my mind to bim at last; and what I had 
said was no more than my conviction. That blessed gift 
of anger had done the rest: and, having done its work, re- 
tired again to chaos; and left me clear-headed and master 
of myself. 

When I looked at him he was motionless. He was atill 
very pale, but the terrible brightness of his eyes was gone. 

Then he ronsed himself to sneer; but I did not cate for 
that; for there was no other way for him just Uien, con- 
sonant with his own dignity. 

"Very admirably preached!" said he; "even if a trifle 
treasonous." 

"I am pleased Your Majesty is satisfied," I said, with a 
little bow. 

Then he broke down altogether, in the only way that he 
could; be gave a great spirt of laughter; then he leaned back 
and laughed till the tears ran down. Presently he was 
quieter. 

" Oddsfish ! " be cried, " this is a taming of tables in- 
deed I I sent for yon, Mr. Mallock " 

The door opened softly behind me; and a man pot his 
head in. 

"Go awayl go awayt" cried the King. "Cannot yon 
see I am being preached to? " 

The door closed again. 

" I sent for you, Mr. Mallock, to reprimand you very 
severely. And instead of that it is you who have held the 
whip. Uttle Ken is nothing to it: you shoold have been 
a Bishop, Mr. Mallock." 
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Again he spirted with laughter. Then he drew himself 
np-in his chair a little; and became more grave. 

" This is all very well," he said. " Bat I think I must 
get in my reprimand, for all that Yon will not be sent to 
tbc guard-room, or the Green Cloth — (or whatever it is that 
would meet your case) — this time, Mr. Mallock; I will deal 
with yon myself. Bot it is a very serious business, and 
your distinctions would not serve yon In law. A sondial is 
not so important as a Christian lady; and a bonch of raisins 
is not, legally, a blow in the face. Still less are all the 
snndials and Spaniards in the world, cqnal to one of Her 
Majesty's Maids of Honour. You nnderstand that? " 

I bowed again; reminding myself that I was not done 
with him, even yet. 

"Yes, Sir." 

" Consider yourself reprimanded severely, Mr. Mallock." 

I bowed; but I stood still. 

" You have my leave — Oh! by the way, Mr. Mallock; there 
are just ten words I must have with you on the French af- 
fairs." 

He motioned to a seat. 

" I may kiss the hand that has beaten me? " said I. 

He laughed again. He was a very merry prince when he 
was in the mood. 

" It should be the other way about, I should think," he 
said. But he gave me his hand; and I sat down. 

All the while we were talking, still, with one-half of my 
mind I was considering what was to be done next. It was 
s part, only, of my business that had been done; yet how 
to accomplish the rest without spoUing all? Presently His 
Majesty himself repeated that which Mr. Chiffinch had al- 
ready said to me; and spoke of some kind of recognition that 
was doe to me. That gave me my cue. 

"Your Majesty is exceedingly kind," I said. "Bat I 
trust I am not to be dismissed from the King's service? 
Mr. Chiffinch appeared to think " 
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" Why, no," said he; " not even after all yonr crimes. Be- 
sides wc have something for yoa. Bid he not tell ytm I " 

" Any public recognition, Sir," I said, " would effectually 
do so. The very small value that my services may have 
would wholly be lost, if they were known in any way." 

" Chiffinch said the same^" observed the King meditatively. 
« But ■■ 

" Sir," I said, " might I not have some private recognition 
instead? There is a very particular favour I have in mind, 
which would be private altogether; and which I would take 
as a complete discharge of that which Your Majesty has been 
good enough to call a debt of the King's." 

" Not money, man I Surely ! " exclaimed the King in 
alarm. 

" Not in the least, Sir; it will not cost the exchequer a 
farthing." 

" Well, yon shall have it then. You may be sure of that." 

"Well, Sir," said I, " it is a serious matter. Your Majesty 
will dislike it exceedingly." 

He pursed his lips and looked at me sharply. 

" Wait ! " he said. " It will not affect my honour or — or 
my religion in any way ? " 

I assumed an air of slight offence. 

" Sir; I should not be likely to ask it, if it affected Yoar 

Majesty's honour. And as for reli^on " I stopped: 

for one more opening presented itself which I dared not 
neglect. From both his manner and his words I saw that 
religion was not very far from his thoughts. 

" Well — sir," he said, " And what of religion? " 

" Sir, I pray every day for Your Majesty's conversion " 

"Conversion, eh?" 

" Conversion to tile Holy Catholic Church, Sir. I would 
give my life for that, ten times over." 

"There! there! have done," said His Majesty, with a 
touch of uneasiness. 

"But I would not ask a pledge, blindfold. Sir; even to 
save all those ten lives of mine." 

"One more tiiaa a catj, eh? Do yon know, Mr, Mallockj 
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yon remind me sometimes of a cat. Yon are so demure, and 
yet you can pounce and scratch when the occasion comes." 

" I wonld sooner it had been a little dog, Sir," I said, 
glancing at the spaniels that were curled up together before 
the fire. 

" Well — well; we are wandermg," smiled the Eing. " Now 
what is this favonr?" 

I supposed I must have looked very grave and serious; 
for before I eoold speak he leaned forward. 

" It is to count as a complete discharge, I understood you 
to say, Mr. Mallock, for all obligations on my part And there 
is no money in it? " 

" Yea, Sir," said I. " And there is no money in it." 

He most have seen I was serious. 

"Well; I take you at your word, sir. I will grant it. 
Tell me what it is." 

He leaned back, looking at me curiously. 

" Sir," I said, " it is now about half-past ten o'clock. 
What I ask is that my cousin. Mistress Dorothy Jermyn, 
receives aa immediate dismissal from Her Majesty's service; 
and is ordered to leave London with me, for her father's 
bouse, at noon." 

His Majesty looked at me amazed. I think he did not 
know whether to be angry, or to laugh. 

" Well, sir," he said at last " That is the maddest re- 
qnest I have ever had. You mean what you say? " 

" Certainly, Sir." 

"Well: you most have it then. It is the queerest kind- 
ness I have ever done. Why do you ask it ? Eh ? " 

"Sir; you do not want my peroration over again!" 

His face darkened. 

"That is very like impndence, Mr. Mallock." 

" I do not mean it for such. Sir. It is the naked truth." 

" Yon think this is not a fitting place for her? " 

" I am sure it is not. Sir," I said very earnestly, " nor for 
any country-maid. Would Your Majesty think " 

He jerked his head impatiently. 

"What my Majesty thinks is one thing; what I, Charles 
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Stoart, do, is another. Well: yon must have ft. There is 
no more to be said." 

I think he expected me to stand np and take my leave. 
But I remained still in my chair, 

"Well; what else, sir?" he asked. 

"Sir; it is near a qnarter to eleven. I have not the 
order, yet." 

"Bah! well — am I to write it then?" 

"If Yonr Majesty will condescend." 

"And what ^all I say to the Qneen? It is not very 
coorteons to dismiss a lady of hers so abruptly." 

"Sir; tell Her Majesty it is a debt of honour." 

He wheeled back to his table, took up a sheet and began 
to write. When he had done he scattered the sand on it, and 
held it oat to me, his mouth twitching a little. 

"Will that serve?" he said. 

I have that paper still. It is written with five lines only, 
and a signature. It runs as follows: 

" This is to command Mistress Dorothy Jermyn, late Maid 
of Honour to Her Majesty, now dismissed by tiie King, 
though through no fault of her own, to leave the Court at 
Whitehall at noon to-day, in company with her coosin Mr. 
Roger Mallock, and never to retom thither without his con- 
sent. 

" CHABI.Kfl R." 

Then followed the date. 

I had a criticism or two; but I dared not make them. 

" That is more than I could have asked. Sir. I am under 
an eternal obligation to Your Majesty." 

"I daresay: but all mine are discharged to yon, until yon 
earn some more. It might have meant a peerage, Mr. Mal- 
lock." 

" I do not regret it. Sir," I said. 

As I rose after kissing hia band, he said (me more word to 
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" You are ^tliei a very wise man, or a fool, Mr. Mallock. 
And b; God I do not know which. But I do know yon are 
a very brave one," 

" I was a very angry one. Sir," said I. 

"But yon are appeased?" 

" A thousand times. Sir," 
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CHAPTER IV 

I KNEW I could never carry the matter through alone; bo, upon 
leaving the King's presence, I sought out Mr. Chiffinch im- 
mediately and told him what had passed. 

He whistled, lond. 

" You are pretty fortunate," he said. " Many a man " 

" I have no time for compliments," said I. " Yon most come 
with me to my cousin at once. We must ride at noon ; and it 
is close upon eleven." 

" Yon want me to plead for you, eh? " 

" Not at all," said I. " There will be no pleading. It is to 
certify only that this is the King's writing, and that he means 
what he says." 

" Well, well," said Mr. CbiflSnch. " And what of the mat- 
ter I spoke to you of last ni^t? Have you decided? There 
is not much time to lose." 

" Yon must give me a day or two," I said. 

It was he who knocked this time; and it was not until the 
old woman had opened, and was curtseying to the King's page, 
that he called me up. 

" Come, Mr. Mallock. Your cousin is within," 

We went strai^t upstairs after the old lady; and upon her 
knock being answered, she threw the door open. 

My Cousin Dolly was sitting over her needle, all alone. 
She looked, I thought, unusually pale; hut she flushed scarlet, 
and sprang up, so soon as she saw me. 

" Good-day, Mistress Jetmyn," said the page very coui^ 
teously. " We are come on a very sad errand — sad, that is^ 
to those whom you will leave behind." 

" What do you mean, sir? " asked Dolly, very fiercely. She 
did not give me one look, after the first 

He held out the paper to her. She took it, with fingers 
that shook a little, and read it through at least twice. 
SH 
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" Is this an insult, sir; or a very poor pleasantry? " (Her 
face was gone pale again.) 

" It is neither, mistress. It is a very sober fact." 

" This is the King's hand? " she snapped. 

" It is/' said Mr. Chiffincb. 

" Dolly," said I, " I told yon to be ready by noon; bnt yoa 
vonld not believe me. I suppose yonr packing is not done? " 

She paid me no more attention than if I had been a chair. 

" Mr. Chiffinch," said she, " yon tell me, upon your honour, 
that this is the King's hand, and that he means what is writ- 
ten here ? " 

" I give you my honour, mistress," he said. 

She tossed the paper upon the table ; she went swiftly across 
to the further door, and opened it 

"Anne!" she said. 

A voice answered ber from within. 

" Put out my riding-dress. Pack all that you can, that I 
shall need in the country. We have to ride at noon." She 
shut the door again, and turned on as — or rather, upon Mr. 
Chiffincb. 

" Sir," she said, " you have done your errand. Perhaps 
you will now relieve me of your company. I shall be await- 
ing my cousin, Mr. Roger Mallock, as the King requires, at 
noon." 

" Dolly " said I. 

She continued, looking through me, as throngh glass. 

" At noon: and I trust he will not keep me waiting." 

There was no more to be done. We tnmed and went out. 

"Lord! what a termagant is your pretty cousin, Mr. Mal- 
lock!" said my companion when we were out of doors again. 
" You could have trusted her well enough, I think." 

I was not in the mood to discuss her with him; I had other 
things to think of. 

" Mr. Chiffincb," I said, " I am very much obliged to you; 
but I must be off for my own packing." And I bade him 
good-day. 

When I rode into the court, five minutes before noon, a very 
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piteoas little group awaited me by the inner gale. D0II7, 
very white and angry, stood by the moimting-block, atriTing 
to pieserve her dignity. Her maid was behind her, arguing 
how the bags should be disposed on the pack-horse, with the 
fellow who was to lead it, Dolly's own horse was not yet 
come; but as I rode up to salnte her, he came ont of an arch- 
way led by a groom. 

I leapt off, and stood by the momiting-blodc to help bet. 
Again it was as if I were not there. She jerked ho head to 
the man. 

" Help me," she said. 

He was in a quandary, for he could not leave tlie horse'i 
bead. 

" I am very sorry, Dolly/' said I> " bnt yon will have to 
pirt up for me for once. Come." 

She gave a look of despair round abo^; bat there waa no 
help. 

" It is on the stroke of noon," I said. 

She submitted ; but it was with tfae worst grace I have ever 
seen. She accepted my ministrations; but it was as if I wen 
a machine: not one word did she speak, good or bad. 

By the time Uiat she was mounted, her maid was up too^ 
and the bags dbposed. 

" Come," I said again; and monnted my own horse. 

As we rode out tiirough the great gate, the Clock Tower 
beat the hour of noon. 

I am weary of saying that my journeys were strange; ba^ 
certainly, this was another of them. 

Throagb the narrow streets I made no attempt to ride be- 
side her. In the van went three of my men; then rode I; 
then, about ten yards behind, came Dolly and her mjud. Then 
came two pack-horses, led by a fellow who controlled them 
both ; and my fourth man closed the dismal cavalcade. So we 
went through the streets — all the way down the Strand and 
into the City, wheeled t« the left, and so ont by Bishopsgate. 
It was a clear kind of day, without rain: but the clonds hang 
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low, and I thought it would ridn before nightfftlL I intended 
to do the whole journey in « day; so as to be at Hare Street 
before midnight at least. A night on the way, and Dolly's 
company at supper, all alone witJi me, or even with her maid, 
appeared to me too formidable to face. 

When we were out in the country, I reined my horae in. I 
saw a change pass over Dolly's face; then it became like stone. 

" We have a long ride, for one day," said I. 

,She made no answer. My anger rose a little. 

" My Cousin," I said, " I had the honour to speak to yon." 

" I do not wbh to have the dishonour of answering yon," 
said Dolly. 

It was a weakness on her part to answer at all; hot I sup- 
pose she could not resist the repartee. 

" A very neat hit," I said. " Must all our conversation 
rmi upon these lines ? " 

She made no answer at all. 

" Anne," I said, " rein yonr horae back ten yards." 

" Anne," said Dolly, " ride precisely where you are." 

" Very good," said I. " I have no objection to your maid 
hearing what I have to say. I thought it would be yon that 
would object." 

" Anne," said Dolly, " did yoa pack the sarcenet? " 

" Yes, mistress." 

" Then tell me again the tale that you were " 

I broke In with such fury that even Dolly ceased. 

" My Cousin," I said, " I have a louder voice than either 
of yon; and I shall nse it, if yon do not listen, so that the 
ivhole countryside shall hear. I have to say this — that some 
time or another to-day I have to have a private conversation 
with you. It is for yon to choose the time and place. If you 
give me no opportunity now, I shall make it myself, later. 
Will you hear what I have to say now? " 

There was a very short silence. 

" Anne," said Dolly, " now that we can hear ourselves 
speak, will you tell me again the tale that yon began last 
night? " 

She said it, not at all lightly, but with a coldness and a 
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distilled kind of angei that gave me no choice. I lifted my 
hat a little; shook m; reins; and once more took up my posi- 
tion ten yards ahead. There was a low murmur of voices 
behind; and then silence. It appeared that the tale was not 
to be told after alL 

We dined, very late, at a little inn, called the Crati-Kegt, 
between Edmonton and Ware. I remember nothing at all, 
either of the inn or the host or the food — nothing bnt the 
name of the inn, for the name struck me, with a dreary kind of I 
wit, as reflective of the cross-purposes which we were at. We 
three dined together, in profound silence, except when Dolly I 
addressed a word or two to her maid. As for me, she took 1 
the food which I carved, all as if I were a servant, without I 
even such a thank-you as a man gives to a servant. | 

We took the road again, about three o'clock ; and even then . 
the day was beginning to draw in a little, very bleak and dis- ' 
mal ; and that, too, I took as a symbol of my heart within, and I 
of my circumstances and prospects. Certainly I had gained | 
my desire in one way; I had got Dolly away from Court; yet I 
that was the single point I had to congratulate myself upon, j 
All else, it appeared, was ruined. I had lost all the ad- I 
vantage, or very nearly all, that I had ever won from the I 
King — (for I knew, that although he had been merry at the . 
end of the time, he would not forget how I had worsted him) I 
— and as for Dolly, I supposed she would never speak to me 
Bgain. It had been bad enough when I had left Hare Street 
nearly a twelvemonth ago: my return to it now was a hundred 
times worse. 

Although Dolly, however, would not speak to me, I was 
entirely determined to speak to J>oUy. I proposed to re- 
hearse to her what I had done, and why; and when that was 
over, I would leave it in her bands whether I remained at 
Hare Street a day or two, or left again next morning. More 
than a day or two, I did not even hope for. I had insulted 
her — it seemed — beyond forgiveness. Yet, besides my mis- 
erableness, there was something very like pleasure as well, 
though of a grim sort I had spoken my mind to her, pretty 
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well, and would do so more explicitly ; and I was to speak my 
mind very well indeed to her father. There was a real satis- 
faetion to me in that prospect Then, once more, I would 
shnt the door for ever on Hare Street, and go back again to 
town, and begin all over again at die beginning, and try to 
retrieve a little of what I had lost. Such then were my 
thoughts. 

We supped, at Ware — at the Saracett't Head, and the same 
wretched peiformance was gone throagh as at the Crou-Keyi. 
Night was fallen completely; and we had candles that gut- 
tered not a little. DoUy was silent, however, this time, even 
to her maid. She did not give me one look, all through sup- 
per. 

When I came out afterwards to the horses, the yard was 
all in a mist: I could see no more than a spot of light where 
the lamp should be by the stable-door. The host came with 

" It has fallen very foggy, sir," he said. " Would it not 
be best to stay the night? " 

I was considering the point before answering; but my 
cousin answered for me, from behind. 

" Nonsense," said she. " I know every step of the way. 
Where are the horses ? " 

(Even that, I observed, she said to the host and not to me.) 

" The lady is impatient to get home," I said. " Is the fog 
likely to spread far? " 

" It may be from here to Cambridge, sir," he said — " at 
Qas time of the year." 

" Where are the horses ? " said Dolly again. 

There was no help for it. Once more we mounted; Dolly, 
again, assisted by the host, and not by me: bnt Anne was 
gracious enough to accept my ministrations. 

For a few miles all went well: but the roads hereabouts were 
very soft and boggy; it was next to impossible sometimes to 
know whether we were right or not; and after a while one 
of my men waited for me — he that carried the lantern to 
guide the rest of us. The first I saw of him was his horse's 
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ears, very black, like a pair of horns, against the lighted misL 
" Sir," he said, " I do not know the road. I can see not 
five yards, light or no light." 
I called out to James. 

" James," said I, " do you know where we are? " 
" No, sir," said he, " at least not verji well," 
" Cousin," I said — (for Dolly had reined up her horse dose 
behind, not knowing, I suppose, that I was so near). " Cousin, 

I am sorry to trouble you ; but unless you can lead ui " 

" Give me the lantern," she said sharply to my man. 
She took it from him, and pushed forwards. I wheeled my 
faorse after her and followed. The rest fell in behind some- 
where. I did not say one word, good or bad; for a certain 
thought had eome to me of what might happen. She thought, 
I suppose, that Anne was behind her. 

So impatient was my Cousin Dolly, that, certain of her 
road, as she supposed, she urged her horse presently into a 
kind of amble. I urged mine to the same ; and so, for perhaps 
ten minutes, we rode in silence. I could hear the horses be- 
hind — or rather the sucking noise of their feet, — fall behind 
a little, and then a little more. The men were talking, too; 
and BO was Anne, to them — for she liked men's company, and 
did not get very much of it in Dolly's service — and this I 
suppose was the reason why they did not notice how the dis- 
tance grew between us. After about ten minutes I heard a 
man shout; but the fog deadened his voice, so that it sounded 
a great way off; and DoUy, I suppose, thought he was not of 
our party at all; for she never turned her head; and besides, 
she was intent on hating me, and that, I think, absorbed her 
more than she knew. I said nothing; I rode on in silence, 
seeing her like an outline only in the dark, ^ow and again — - 
and, more commonly nothing but a kind of lighted mist, now 
and then obscured. It appeared to me that we were very far 
away to the right; but then I never professed to know the 
way; and it was no business of mine. Truly the very courses 
of nature fought against my cousin and her passionate ways. 

Presently I turned at a sound; and there was James' mare 
at my heels. I knew her even in the dark, by the white blaae 
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on her forehead. I had been llatenizig for the voicea; and 
bad not noticed he waa there. I reined up, instantly; and as 
be came level I plucked hia aleere. 

" Jamea," I whispered in Italian, lest Dolly shotdd catch 
even a phraae of what I said — " not a word. Go back and 
find the others. Leave us. We will find our way." 

James was an exceedingly discreet and sensible fellow — as 
I knew. He reined hack upon the instant, and was gone in 
the black miat; and I could hear his horse's footsteps passing 
into the diatance. What be thought, God and he alone knew; 
for he never told me. 

The soft soond of the hoofs was scarcely died away, before 
I too had to pull in suddenly; for there were the hannches of 
Dolly's horse before the very nose of my poor grey. She had 
halted; and was listening. I held ray breath. 

"Anne," ahe said suddenly. "Anne, where are you?" 

As in the Scripture — there was no voice nor any that an- 
swered. There was no sound at all but the creaking of the 
harness, and the soft breathing of the horses, for we had been 
coming over heavy ground. The world was as if buried in 
wool. 

"Anne," she said again; and I caught a note of fear in her 
voice. 

" Cousin," said I softly, " I fear Anne ia lost, and so are 
the rest. You see you wonld not speak to me; and it was 
none of my husineaa " 

"Who is that?" said she sharply. Bat she knew well 
enough. 

I resolved to spare her nothing; for I was beginning to nn- 
derstand her a little better. 

" It ia Cousin Eoger," I said. " You see you said you knew 
the road, and so " 

Then she lashed her horse suddenly; and I heard him 
plunge. But he could not go fast, from the heaviness of the 
ground; and he was very weary too, as were we all. Besides, 
she forgot' that she carried the lantern, I think; and I was 
able to follow her easily enough; as the light moved up and 
down. Then the light halted once more; and I saw a great 
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vbiteness be7<iDd It which I could not at fizst understand. 

I came np quietly; and apoke again. 

" Dolly, my dear ; -wc had best have a little tmce — an 
anned tmce, if you will — ^bnt a truce. You can be angry with 
me again afterwards." 

" Yon coward ! " she said, with a sob in her voice, " to lead 
me away like this " 

" My dear, it was you who did the leading. Do me bare 
justice I have followed very humbly." 

She made no answer. 

" Cousin; be reasonable," I said. " Let us find the way out 
of this; and when we are clear you can say what yon will — ■ 
or say nothing once more." 

She took me at my word, and preserved her deadly si- 
lence. 

I slipped off my horse; she was within an arm's length, 
and, not trusting her, I passed my arm with scarcely a notice- 
able movement throngh her bridle. It was well that I did 
so; for an instant after she tore at the bridle, not knowing 
I had hold of it, and lashed her horse again, thinking to escape 
whilst I was on the ground. I was very near knocked down 
l^ the horse's shoulder, but I slipped up my hand and cau^t 
him close to the bit — holding my own with my other hand. 

"You termagant I" I said, as soon as I had them both 
quiet; for I was very angry indeed to be treated so after all 
n^ gentleness. " No more trust for me. It would serve yoD 
right if I left you here." 

" Leave me," she wailed, " leave roc, you coward ! " 

I set my teeth. 

" I shall not," I said. " I shall punish yon by remaining. 
I know you hate my company. Well, you will submit to it, 
then, because I choose so. Now then, let us see " 

Then she burst out suddenly into a passion of weeping. 
I set my teeth harder than ever. There was only one way, 
after all, to get the better of Dolly; and I had pitched on it. 

" Yes: it is very well to cry," I said. " You nearly had me 
killed jnst now. Well : you will have to listen to me presently, 
whether you like It or not Give me the lantern," 
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Sht made no moTement. Sbe bad fought down the tears 
a little; but I could hear her breath still sobbing. I reached 
Dp and took the lantern from her right hand. 

" Not; vhere in God's name are we? " said I, 

We had ridden into some kind of blind alley, I presently 
saw; and that was why Dolly's horse bad baited. Even that 
I bad not owed to hez goodwiU. For we bad ridden, I saw 
presently, lifting the lantern up and down, into a great chalk 
pit; and must have turned off along the track that led to it, 
from one of those sunken ways that drovers use to bring their 
flocks np to the high road. That we were to the right of the 
high road I was certain, of my own observation. Ergo; if 
we could get back into the sunken way and turn to the right, 
we mig^t find ourselves on familiar ground again. However, 
I said nothing of this to Dolly, I was resolved that she 
should suffer a little more first. I took the bridles of the two 
horses more secorely, slipping my hand with the lantern 
through the bridle of my own, turned their heads round and 
walked between them, looking very closely on this -side and 
that, and turning my lantern every way. After twenty yards 
I saw that Z was right. The bank on my left proved to be 
no bank, bat the cliff-edge of the chalk pit only, by which the 
sunken way passed very near. I led the horses round to the 
right; and there were we, in the very situation I had surmised. 
Still holding Dolly's bridle, I mounted my own horse; and 
when I had done so, to secure myself and her the better, I 
pulled the reins suddenly over her horse's head, and brought 
them into my left hand. 

" That is safer," I observed. " Now we can pretend to be 
friends again; and hold that conversation of which I spoke 
after we left London." 

There was no answer, as we set out along the way. It was 
a little dearer by now; and I could see the bank on my right. 
I glanced at her; and in the light of the lantern I could see 
that she was sitting very upright and motionless like a shadow. 
I lowered the lantern to the right side, so that she was alto- 
gether in the dark and the bank illuminated. I felt a little 
compassion for her indeed; but I dared not shew it. 
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" Now, Cooain," I said, " I preached to His Majesty yes- 
terday ; and he told me I should be a Bishop at least. Now 
it is yon that mnst hear a sermon." 

Again she said nothing. 

I had rehearsed pretty well by now all that I meant to 
say to her; and it was good for me that I had, else I na^at 
hare fallen weak again when I saw her so unhappy. As it 
was I kept back some of the biting sentences I had prepared. 
My address was somewhat as follows. We jog^;ed forward 
yay gingerly as I spoke. 

" Cousin," I began, " yon have treated me very ill. The 
first of your offences to me was that, though I had earned, 
I think, the right to call myself your friend, neither you nor 
yonr father gave me any hint whatever of your going to 
Court. I know very well why you did not; and I shall have 
a little discourse to make to your father upon the matter, at 
the proper time. But for all that I bad a right to be told. 
If yoa were to go, I might at least have got yon better pro- 
tection in the beginning than tiiat of the — the — well — of Her 
Grace of Portsmouth. 

" Now all that was the cause of the very small offence that 
I committed against yon myself — that of forcing my way into 
your lodgings. For that I offer my apologies — not for the 
fact, but for the manner of it. And even that apology is not 
very deep; I ahall presently tell yon why. 

" The next of yonr offences to me was that open defiance 
which yon shewed, and some of the words yon addressed to 
me, both then and afterwards. Yon have told me I was a 
coward, several times, under various phrases, and twice, I 
think, lanf pkraie. Cousin; I am a great many things I 
should not be; but I do not think I am a coward; at least I 
have never been a coward in yonr present^ Again, you have 
told me that I was very good at bullying. For that I thank 
God, and gladly plead guilty. If a maid is bent on her own 
destruction, if nothing else will serve she must be bullied out 
of it Again, I thank God that I was there to do it" 

I looked at her out of the tail of my eye. Her head seemed 
to me to be a little hong down ; but she said nothing at all. 
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"The third offence af yours 1b the intolerable discourtesy 
;oD hsTc shewn to me all tt^day— and before servants, too. 
I put myself to great pains to get yon out of that stinking 
hole called Whitehall; I risked His Majesty's displeasure for 
the same purpose; I have been at your disposal ever since 
noon; and you have treated me like a dog. You will continue 
to treat me so, no doubt, until we get to Hare Street ; and yon 
will do your best no doubt to provoke a quarrel between 
yonr father and myself. Well; I hare no great objection to 
that; bnt I have not deserved that you should behave so. I 
have done nothing, ever since I have known you, but try to 
serve you — " (my voice rose a little; for I was truly moved, 
and far more than my words shewed) — " You first treated me 
like a friend; then, when yon would not have me as a lover, 
I went away, and I stayed away. Then, when yon would not 
have me as a lover, and I wonld not have yon as my friend, I 
became, I think I may fairly say, yonr defender; and all that 
yon do in return " 

Then, without any mistake at all, I caught the sound of a 
sob; and all my pompous eloquence dropped from me like a 
cloak. My anger was long since gone, tliougb I bad feigned 
it had not To be alone with her there, enclosed in the dark- 
ness as in a little room — her horse and mine nodding their 
heads together, and myself holding her bridle — all this, and 
the silence ronnd us, and my own heart, very near bursting, 
broke me down, 

" Oh ! Dolly," I cried. " Why are you so bitter with me ? 
Ton know that I have never thonght ill of you for an instant. 
You know I have done nothing but try to serve you — I have 
bullied yon? Yes: I have; and I would do tbe same a thou- 
sand times again in tbe same cause. You are wilful and ob- 
sUnate; but I thank God I am more wilful and obstinate than 
yon. I am sick of this fencing and diplcmiacy and irony. 
You know what I am — I am not at all the fine gentleman that 
leaned his head on the chimney-breast — that was make-be- 
lieve and foolishness. I am a bully and a brute — ^yon have 
told me ao " 

"Oh! " wailed Dolly suddenly — ^no longer pretending; and 
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I cau^t the note in her voice for which I had been wahiiig. 
I dropped the lantern; the horses plunged violently at the 
flare and the cruh; but I cared nothing for that. I dragged 
furiously on the bridle; and as the horses swung together, I 
canght her round the shoulders, and kissed her fiercely on tht 
cheek. She dnng to mc, weeping. 
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CHAPTER V 

Wzll; I had beaten her at last; and in the only way in which 
she would yield. Weakness was of no use with her, nor 
gentleness, nor even that lofty patronage which, poor fool! 
I had shewn her in the parlour at Hare Street. She must 
be man's mate — which is certainly a rather savage relation at 
bottom — ^not merely his pretty and grateful wife. This I 
learned from her, as we rode onwards and up into the high 
road — (where, I may say in passing, there was no sign of our 
party) — though she did not know she was telling it me. 

" Oh 1 Boger," she said. " And I thought you were a — a 
pussy-cat." 

" That is the second time I have been told so in two days," 
I said. 

"Who told you so?" 

"His Majesty." 

" I thought His Majesty was wiser," said she. 

" He has been pretty wise, though," I said. " If it were 
not for him, we should not be riding here together." 

" I suppose you made him do that too," she said. 

But it was not only of Dolly that I had learned my les- 
sons; it was of myself also. I was astonished how inevitable 
it appeared to me now that we should be riding together on 
such terms; and I understood that never, for one instant, all 
through this miserable year away from her, had I ever, in- 
teriorly, loosed my hold upon her. Beneath all my resolu- 
tions and wilful distractions the intention bad persevered. 
All the while I was saying to myself in my own mind that I 
should never see Dolly again, something that was not my 
mind — (I suppose my heart) — was telling me the precise op- 
posite. Well; the heart had been right, after all. 

She asked me presently what I should say to her father. 

m . 
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" I shall foigire him a great deal now, that I thonght I 
never should," I said with wonderful magnanimity. " A few 
sharp words only, and no more. Yoa see, my dear, it was 
through his sending you to Court " 

"Yes: yes," she said. 

" He has behaved abominably, however," I said, " and I 
shall tell him so. Dolly, my love." 

" Yes," said she. 

" I must go back very soon to town. I have been offered a 
piece of work; and even if I do not accept it, I most speak, of 
it to them." 

"Them?" 

" Yes, my dear. I most say no more than that. It ia 
tecretum commitium as we say in Rome." 

"And to think that yon were a Benedictine novice!" ex- 
claimed Dolly. 

We talked awhile of that then; she asked me a number of 
questions that may be imagined under such circumstances: 
and my answers also can be imagined; and we spoke of a 
great number of things, she and I riding side by side in the 
dark, our very horses friendly one with another — she telling 
me all of how she went to Court, and why she went, and I 
telling her my side of the affair — until at last in Puckerldge 
a man ran out from the inn yard to say that our party was 
within and waiting for us. They had met, it appeared, a 
rustic fellow who bad set them ri^t, soon after they had 
lost us. 

I do not know what they thou^t at first; but I know what 
they thought in the end; for I rated them very soundly for 
not keeping nearer to us; and bade James ride ahead wiUi the 
lantern with all the rest between, and Dolly and I in the rear 
to keep them from straying again. In this manner then did 
she and I contrive to have a great deal more conversation 
before we came a little before midnight to Hare Street 

The village was all dark as we came through it; and all 
dark was the House when we pushed open the yard gates and 
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rode in. We went thraagh and beat upon tiie door, and pres- 
ently heard a window thrown np. 

"Who is there?" cried my Cousin Tom's voice. 

I bade Dolly's maid answer. (She was all perplexed, poor 
wench, at the change of relations between her mistress and 
me.) 

" It is Mistress Jermyn, sir," she said. 

" Yes, father; I hare come back," cried Dolly. 

There was an excljunation from poor Tom; and in two or 
three minutes we saw a light beneath the door, and heard him 
drawing the bolts. I pushed Dolly and her maid forward as 
the door opened, and then myself strode suddenly forward into 
the light. 

"Why — God blesa " cried Tom; who was in bis coat 

and shoes. I could see how hia face fell when be saw me. 
I looked at bun very grimly: but I said nothing to him at 
once (for I was sorely tempted to laugh at his apparition), 
bnt tnrned to James and bade him see to the rest and find beds 
somewhere. Then I went after Dolly and her father into the 
Great Chamber, still with my hat on my head and looking 
very stem. He was talking very swiftly In a low yoice to 
Dolly; bat he stopped when I came in. 

" Yes, Cousin Tom," I said, " I am come back again — all 
unlooked for, as I see." 

"But, good God!" he cried. "What is the matter; and 
why is Dolly here? I was but just asking " 

I pulled out the King's paper which I had all ready, and 
thrust it down before the lantern that he had pot on the table : 
and I waited till be had read it through. 

" There, Cousin ! " I said when he was staring on mc again, 
" that is enough warrant for both you and me, I think. Have 
yon anything to say? " 

He began to bluster. 

" Consin," I said, " if I ha7e any patience it is because 
Dolly has given it bock to me. Yon bad best not say too 
mnch. You have done all the harm you could; and it is only 
1^ God's mercy that it has not been greater." 
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He said that he was D<Jly'8 father and coold do as he. 
pleased. Besides, she herself had consented. 

"I know that," I said, "because she has told me so; and 
that it was in despair that she went, because we two fools 
bungled oar business. Well, 70a may be her father; bnt the 
Scripture tells as that a woman must leave her father and 
cleave to her husband ; and that is what I am to be to her." 

Well; when I said that, there was the Devil to pay — we 
three standing there in the cold chamber, with the draughts 
playing upon poor Tom's legs. He looked a very piteous ob- 
ject, very much fallen from that £ne figure that he had pre- 
sented when I had first set eyes on him ; but he strove to com- 
pensate by emphasis what he lacked in dignity. He said that 
he had changed his mind; that even third cousins once re- 
moved should not marry; that he had now other designs for 
his daughter; that I bad no right to dictate to him in his own 
house. He waxed wonderfnlly warm; bnt even then, in the 
first flush of his resistance I thought I saw a kind of waver- 
ing. I sat with one leg across the comer of the great table 
until he was done; while Dolly sat in a chair, turning her 
merry eyes from the one to the other of us. For myself, I 
felt no lack of confidence. I had beaten the daughter; now 
I was to beat the father. 

When he had finished, and drew breath, I stood np. 

" Very bravely said, Coosin, bare legs and all," I said. 
"We will speak of it all again to-morrow. But now for a 
bite; we have been riding since noon." 

It was very strange to go npstairs again after a mouthful 
or two, and a glass of warm ale, and see my chamber again 
from which I had departed in such nnhappiness near a twelve- 
month ago. James had made a little fire for me, before which 
I drew off my boots and undressed myself. For it was from 
this very chamber that I had gone forth in soch despair, when 
Dolly had said that she would not have me: and now, here I 
was in it again, all glowing with my ride and my drink and 
my great content, having kissed Dolly just now in her father's 
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presence as a symbol ot our troth. And 89 I went to bed and 
dreamed and woke and dreamed again. 

We had onr talk out next morning, Tom pacing up and 
down the Great Chamber, until I entreated him for God's sake 
to sit down and save my stiff neck. He was very high at 
first ; but I was astonished how qnicldy he came down. 

" That is very well," I said, " to speak now of better pros- 
pects for D0U7. Bat yon will do me the honoar of remember- 
ing, my dear Cousin, that in this very room once yon spoke to 
me very differently. If yon have changed your mind, yoo 
might at least have told me so; for I have not changed mine 
at all ; and Dolly, it seems, is come round to my way of think- 
ing at last." 

" But how did yon do it? " asked he, stopping in his walk. 

" I lost my temper altogether," said I; " and that is a very 
good way if you have tried all the rest," 

"But the King, man, the King! How did you get that 
paper out of him? Why His Majesty himself, I am told, 
took particular notice " 

"Eh?" said I. 

" That is no matter now/' he said. " What were yon going 
to say ? " 

" I most have that first," said I. 

Tom began to pace the floor again. 

" It ia nothing at all. Cousin. It is that His Majesty spoke 
very kindly to my daughter upon her first coming to Court." 

" I am glad I did not know that," I said, " or I might have 
said more to him," 

" Well; but what did you say? " 

Now I was in half a doEen minds as to what I should tell 
him. He knew for certain nothing at all of my comings and 
goings and of what I did for the King; yet I thought that he 
must have guessed a good deal. I judged it safer, therefore, 
to tell him a little, to stop his mouth; but not too much. 

" Why," I said very carefully, " I have been of a little 
service to the King; and His Majesty was good enough to ask 
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me If there were nay liUle favoor he could do me. So that is 
what I asked him." 

Tom stopped in his pacing again: and it was then that I 
entreated him to sit down and talk like a Christian. He did 
BO, without a word. 

" In France, I suppose? " he said immediately after. 

" Why, yes." 

Tom looked at me again. 

" And yon travel with four men now, instead of one." 

" I find it more convenient," I said. 

" And more expensive too," he observed. 

"Why, yes: a little more expensive, too," I answered. But 
I was a shade uneasy ; because this increase of servants was at 
His Majesty's desire and cost. I made haste to torn the con- 
versation back once more. I did not wish Tom to think that I 
was of any importance at all. 

" Well; but what of DoUy? " I said. 

It was then that my Cousin suddenly came down from his 
loftiness. He seemed to awake out of a little reverie. 

" You come into the enjoyment of your property," he said, 
" in four years from now ? " 

" In less than that," I said. " It is three years and a half. 
My birthday is in June." 

He asked me one or two more questions then as to its amount, 
and what arrangements I would make in the event of my mar- 
riage. When I had satisfied him upon these matters, be fell 
again into a reverie. 

" WeU? " said I, a little sharply. 

" Cousin," he said, " I do not wish to stand in yonr way. 
But there must be no talk of marriage till '85. Will that con- 
tent you? " 

It did not in the leasrt; but it was what I had expected. I 
was scarcely rich enough yet to support a wife, and knew that, 
well enough; for if I married and left the King's service there 
would be no more travelling expenses for me. Dolly and I 
last night had agreed npon that as the least that we could con- 
sent to. 

" Four years is a long time," said I. 
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"You said three and a half joat now" he observed a little 
latterly. 

" Well ; three and a half. I rappose I mast take that, if I 
can get nothing better." 

Now I was secretly a little astonished that nay Cousin Tom 
had consented so quickly, after his recent ambitions. Plainly 
he had aimed higher than at my poor standard during those 
months ; for when a maid went to Court as one of the Queen's 
Udies the least that was expected of her was that she would 
marry a pretty rich man. Bat the reason of it aU was nnpleas- 
antly evident to me. He most have gathered from what I had 
said and done that my favour was increasing with the King; 
and therefore he must have argued too that I must be serving 
His Majesty in some very particular way — which was the very 
last thing I desired him to know, as be was such a gossip. But 
I dared say no more then. We grasped one another's handi 
very heartily : and then I went to find Dolly. 

The days that followed were very happy ones — though, as 
I shall presently relate, they were to be interrupted once more. 
I had in my mind, during them all, that I must soon go up to 
London again to tell Mr. Chiffinch my final decision that I 
could not undertake the work that he had proposed to me; for 
I had spoken of it at some length with Dolly, giving her a con- 
fidence that I dared not give to her father. But I did not think 
that I should have to go so soon. 

It was in the hour before supper one evening that I told 
her of it, as we sat in the tapestried parlour, looking into the 
fire from the settle where we sat together. 

" My dear," said I, " I wish to ask your advice. But it is a 
very private matter indeed." 

" Tell me," said Dolly contentedly. (Her hand was in 
mine, and she looked extraordinary pretty in the firelight.) 

" I am asked whether I will undertake a little work. In 
itself it is excellent. It concerns the protection of His 
Majesty; but it is the means that I am doubtful about." 

Then I told her that of the details — of the how and the 
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wben and the wbere — I knew no more than she: bnt that, if 
all went vell^ I migbt find myself trusted by a traitor: and 
that I was considering whetlier in such a cause as this it was 
a work to wMch I could put my hand, to betray that trust, if I 
got it But before I was done speaking I knew that I conld 
not — BO wonderfully does speaking to another clear one's mind 
— and that thon^ I could not condemn outright a man who 
thought fit to do so, any more than I would condemn a scav- 
enger for cleaning the gutter, it was not work for a gentleman 
to seek out a confidence that he might betray it again. 

" Now that I have put it into wprds," I said, " I see that it 
cannot be done. Certainly it would advance me very much 
vith His Majesty; (and that is one reason why I spoke to you 
of it) — ^but such advance would be too dearly bought. Do you 
not think so too, my dear ? " 

She nodded slowly .and very emphatically three or four times, 
without speaking, as her manner was. 

" Then that is decided," said I, " and in a day or two I will 
go to town and tell them so." 

So we put the matter away then; and spoke of matters far 
more dear to both of us, until Tom came in and exclaimed at 
our sitting in the dark as be called it. 

The interruption came that very night. 

We were at supper, and speaking of Christmas, and of how 
we would have again the dancing as last year, when we heard 
a man ride past the bouse, pulling np his horse as he came. 
Such interruptions came pretty often; — it was so that I had 
been first sent for by Mr. Chiffinch : and it was so again that the 
Duke of Monmouth had come, and others — but we had plenty 
too of others who came, seeing the house at the end of the vil- 
lage, to ask their way, or what not; so we paid no attention 
to it. Presently, however, «e heard a man's steps come along 
the paved walk, and then a knocking at the door. James went 
out to see who was there; and came back immediately saying 
that it was a courier with a letter for me. My conscience 
smote me a little, for I had delayed more than a week now from 
answering Mr. Chiffinch: and, sure enough, when I went out. 
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the man was come from him. I took the letter he gave mc into 
the Great Chamber to read it, and was astonished at its con- 
tents. There were but four lines in it. 

" Mr. Mallock," it ran, " come immediately — that is to-mor- 
row. The Lord hath delivered them into our hands. Ride 
by Amwell; and go through the place slowly between eleven 
and twelve with no servant near," And it was signed with his 
initials only. 

I went back again into the dining-room immediately, and 

shot the door behind me. 

" I most go to town, to-morrow," I said, all short 

Dolly looked Dp at me, gone a little white. I shook my 

bead and smiled at her, but secretly; so that Tom did not see. 
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CHAPTEH VI 

I DO not think that I have yet related how great vas tiie work 
that Mr. Chiffinch bad done in the matter of the spies that he 
had eretywhete during thoae later years of His Majesty 
Charles the Second. That which he had done during Mon- 
mouth's progress in the north-:— his receiving of reports day by 
day, and even hour by hour — this was only one instance of his 
activity. The secret-looking men, or even the bold-looking 
gentlemen, whom I bad met on bis stairs so continually, or for 
whose sake I was kept waiting sometimes when I went to see 
him — these were bis tools and measengers. This company of 
spies was of all grades; and it was to serve in that company 
that be had sent for me from France, and that I was determined 
to decline. 

Though, however, I was so determined, I did not dare to 
disobey the directions that his letter gave me; for I could not 
be sure that It was for this work in particular that he had sum- 
moned me; though I guessed that it was. I would go, thoa^t 
I, and do in everything as he bad said; I would ride through 
Amwell, with my servants behind at a good distance: I would 
see what befell me there — for that something would, was cer- 
tain from the letter; then I would proceed on to London, and 
if the affair were against my honour, as I was sure it would be, 
I would refuse any further part in it. My one hardship was 
that I conld do no more than tell Dolly in private that I would 
hold to my resolution. I dared not tell her anything of tbe 
contents of the letter which I had immediately destroyed. I 
promised her that I would be back for Christmas at the latest. 
She came out to the yard-gate to wish me good-bye: my serv- 
ants were gone in front; and my Cousin Tom had the sense to 
be out of the way ; so our good-byes were all that such miserable 
things ever can be. I waved to her at the corner, and she 
waved back. 
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When we come about two miles to the nortli of Amwell — 
vhich we did about eleven o'clock, as I had been bid, I bade 
my servants stay behind, and not come after me till hslf an 
hoDT later; further I bade them, if, when they came, they 
found me in any man's company, neither to salute me nor to 
make any sign of recognition j but to pass straight on to Hod- 
desdon and wait for me there, not at the inn where I was 
Imown, but at another little one — the King'* Arms — at the 
further end of the village, and there they were to dine. Even 
then, when I came, if I did, they were not to salute me until 
I had spoken with them. All this I did, interpreting as well 
as I could, what Mr. Chiffinch had said; and they, since they 
were well-trained in that kind of service, understood me per- 
fectty. 

It was near half-past eleven when I came, riding very 
slowly, into the village street, looking this way and that so as 
to shew my face, but as if I were just looking about me. I 
noticed a couple of servants, in a very plain livery which I 
thought I had seen before, in the yard of the Mitre, but they 
paid no attention to me. So I passed up the street to the end, 
and no one spoke with me or shewed any sign. Now I knew 
that there was something forward, and that unless I fell in 
with it the arrangement would have failed; so I turned again 
and rode back, as if I were looking for an inn. Again no one 
spoke with me; so I rode, as if discontented, into the yard of 
the Mitre, and demanded of an ostler whether there was any 
food fit to eat there. 

He looked at me in a kind of hesitation. 

" Yes, sir," he said; " but — but the parlour Is full, A par^ 
is there, from Loudon." 

Then I knew that I had been right to come ; because at the 
same moment I remembered where I had seen those liveries 
before. They were those worn by the men who had come with 
Monmouth to Hare Street. 

I said nothing to the ostler; but slipped off my horse, as he 
took the bridle, and went indoors. The fellow called out after 
me ; but I made as if I did not hear. (I have found, more than 
once, that a little deafness is a very good thing.) There were 
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voices I heard talking beyond a door at tbe end of the passage ; 
I weat up to this, and withoot knocking, lifted the latch and 
vent in, 

The room, tliat looked ont, with one window only, into a 
small enclosed garden, was full of men. There were ei^t of 
them, as I cotmted presently; all ronnd a tabic on which stood 
a couple of tall jugs and tankarda. I raised my hand to my 
hat 

" I beg pardon, gentlemen. Is there room " 

" Why — it ia Mr. — ■■ — " I heard a voice say, anddenly stifled. 

Beyond that, for a moment, there was silence. Then a man 
stood up suddenly, with a kind of eagerness. 

"Mr. Mallock," he said, "Mr. Mallock! Do you not re- 
member me? " 

" Your back is to the li|^t, sir — " I began ; and then : 
" Why it is Mr. Humbahl." 

" The same, sir; the same. There Is a friend of yours, here, 
sir — Come in and ait down, sir. There is plenty of room for 
another friend," 

There was a very curious kind of eagerness in the maltster's 
voice, which puieled me not a little; and there was a change 
of manner too in bim, that puzzled me no less. He spoke as if 
he had almost expected me, or was peculiarly astonished to see 
me there; and there was none of that hail-fellow air about him 
any more. He spoke to me as to a gentleman — as indeed I 
shewed I was by my dress — ^but yet manifested no surprise at 
seeing me so. However, I had neither time nor thought to 
consider thb at the moment, for the friend of mine of whom 
he spoke, and who was now standing up to greet me, was no 
other than my Lord Essex — he who had been riding with Mon- 
mouth from Newmarket; and be whose name Mr. Chiffinch had 
expressly spoken of to me. Yet how did Mr. Rumbald know 
that we knew one another f 

I made haste to salute him; for he too, I thought, had an air 
of eagerness. 

" Come in and sit down, Mr. Mallock," he said. " We have 
dined early j and are presently off to town again. Are you 
tiding our wayj " 
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" Whj, yes," I flsid, " I am going up to my lodginga for a 
UtUe." 

(As I spoke ft thousand questions besieged me. Why was 
there this air of expectation in them all? How did Mr. 
Chiffinch know that they would be here at this time? Why had 
he arranged that I shoidd meet them? Why had he not spoken 
of their names to me; since he had told me So freely of them 
before? Well; I most wait, thought I, and meantime go very 
gingerly. I was not going to put my hand to this kind of 
work; but I did not wish to spoil Mr. Chiffinch's design if I 
could help it.) 

" Why," said my Lord, " if you are going to town, may I 
not ride with yoa? Some of these gentlemen sre in a hnrry; 
but I am sure I am not Have yon no servants, Mr. Mal- 
lock?" 

" I have sent mine on before," I said, marvelling more than 
ever at the man's friendliness, " but I shall be very happy to 
ride with your Lordship, if yoa can wait till I have dined." 

My Lord said a word to a man who sat near the door, who 
slipped out: and I heard his voice ordering dinner for me. 
Meantime I observed the company. 

There were eight, as I have said; but I knew for certain two 
only — the maltster and my Lord Essex. The rest puzzled me 
not a little. They seemed well-bred fellows enough; but they 
were dressed very plainly, and appeared no more than country 
squires or lawyers or suchlike. They were talking of the most 
indifferent things in the world, with silences, as if they won- 
dered what next to speak of; they hardly looked at me at all 
after a minute or two ; and presently one by one began to stand 
up and take their leave, saluting my Lord by name, and bow- 
ing only to me. By the time that my dinner came there were 
left only my Lord, who was very attentive to me, and Mr. 
Rumbald; and before I was well set-to, even Mr. Bumbald 
stood up to say good-bye. 

Again I was puzzled by the man; for again be appeared 
very friendly with me, and again shewed no sign of astonish- 
ment at my acquaintance with my Lord and at my appearance 
as a gentleman. 
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" I Ain very f^ad, sir," he said, sboldng n^ Iiai>d witii great I 
vsrmtb, " that yon will have so pleasant a ,ride to town with 
yonr friend. And yon will remember my hoase too, will yoa 
not, over the riTcr, if ever you are by that way." , 

I told him that I would: and thanked him for his courtesy; I 
and he went out, after shaking hands too with my Lord, taking 
care to exchange no glances with him, though it wonld be 
evident, even to a child, that there was some secret between 
them. ' 

When be was gone, my Lord tnmed to me. 

" A very good fellow, Bumbald — a very good fellow in- 
deed." 

I assented, heartily. • 

" Honest as the day," said my Lord. 

" There is no doubt of it," said I, with my month fnlL 

"And a good patriot too. It is what we want, Mr. Mai- I 
lock." 

Again I assented; and my Lord presently changed the con- 
versation. 

Dnring the rest of dinner he said nothing that was significant 
of any of the things I suspected. I knew now, beyond a doubt, 
both from what Mr. Chiffinch had said and from the strangely 
mixed company, and the circumatonces under which I found 
them, that something was forward; hut as to what it was all 
about I knew no more than the dead. Neither did I as yet see 
a single glimmer of light on the questions that had puEzled me 
just now. So I determined that when we were safe out on the 
lonely road I would throw a bait or two ; though my resolution 
still held that I would do no dirty work, even for His Majesty 
himself. 

I dined very tolerably, and lit a pipe afterwards : (my Lord 
told me that he used no tobacco) ; and presently in a kind of 
Impatience — for indeed the position I found myself in was a lit- 
tle disconcerting — I observed that it was past noon. 

" You are quite right," said my Lord, " qoite right, t will 
tell them to have the horses ready. Your servants are gaae on 
before, I think you said, Mr. Mallock? " 
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I told him Yes ; bnt I wondered irhy he did not shont for the 
maid, instead of going oat himself; bnt I understood the rea- 
son when I found presently, when we took the road, that his 
own men kept a full hundred yards in the rear. Evidently he 
had gone ont to tell them to do so. 

So soon as we were clear of Amwell, I began. There was a 
little wind, and the weather was moist and thick, so there was 
no danger of our being overheard. 

" My Lord," I said, " I am very mnch puzzled by what I 
have seen." 

"Eh?" said he. 

" It was a very mixed company jnst now, in AmweU." 

He frowned a little. 

" Very excellent gentlemen, all of them — " I hastened to 
add. " Bat I was wondering what it was that drew them all 
together. I can only think of two things." 

"What are they, Mr. Mallock?" asked my Lord a little 
eagerly. 

" Religion or politics, my Lord," I said. " And I am sure 
that it is not the first." 

He appeared to reflect; bnt be was not a very good actor; 
and I could see that it was feigned. 

" Why yoa are very sharp, sir," he said. ■ " You have put 
your finger on the very place — the very place." (And he con- 
tinued with far too short a pause) : " On which side are you, 
Mr. Mallock? For the country or for the Court? " 

" That is a dangerous question to answer, my Lord," I said, 
very short. 

" It is only dangeroas for one side," said he. 

I nodded, in a grave and philosophical manner. Then I 
sighed. 

" You are quite right, my Lord." 

I coald see that he was glancing at me continually. Yet no 
explanation of his behaviour yet crossed my mind. 

" Mr. Mallock," said he after a silence, " it is no good 
fencing about the question. I can see that yoa are disaf- 
fected." 
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" That IB a vvtj safe way to put i^" I said. " Who is not 
—on one side or the otlierP " 

" Yes," Baid he, " bnt yoa are sharp enough to know what 

Again I nodded; bat my mind was working like a mill; for 
a new thought had come to me that Beemed to illmnine all the 
rest; and yet I could not understand. The thought was this. 
Plainly my Lord Essex knew a good deal abont me: he knew 
enough, that is, to be^ a conversation of this kind with one 
whom he had only met once before — a mad proceeding alto- 
gether, if that were all he knew. Ergo, thought 1, he mast 
know more than that; and if he knew more he must know 
that I was in the service of His Majesty and presumably 
devoted to that service; probably, too, from the understanding 
between himself and Bumbald, he knew that I had chosen on 
previous occasions to masquerade as if I were not a gentleman. 
Was he quite mad then? For to talk like this to one in the 
confidence of His Majesty was surely a crazed proceeding! 
Yet my Lord Essex was not a fool. 

Looking back upon the matter as I write, it is hard for me 
to understand why I did not see through his design, since I 
saw so much of it. Yet it was not until I-ondon was in sight, 
or rather its lights against the sky, that all fell into its place; 
and I wondered at the Bimplicity of it. I think that it was 
the way he talked to me — the manner In which he skirted con- 
tinually on the fringe of treason, yet said nothing tiiat I could 
lay hold upon, and, above all, mentioned no names — that gave 
me the clue. I fear I fell a little silent as I perceived how 
point after point ratified the conclusion to which I had come; 
but I do not think he noticed It; and, even if he did, it would 
only encourage him the more. And when I saw the whole, 
as plain as a map, my scruples left me altogether. I would 
not have betrayed the true confidence of this man, or of any 
other; that resolution still held firm; but this was another 
matter altogether. 

By the time that we reached Covent Garden — for he rode 
with me as far as that — I think he was satisfied that he had 
caught me in Uie wajr that he wished; for he bad s?ven nte 
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tbe names of one or two places where I could commnnicate 
with him if I desired; and was nearer actual treason in his 
talk than ever before— though he did not go much beyond de- 
ploring the Popish succession, and feigning that he did not 
know that I was a Catholic; and, on my side, I had feigne^ 
to be greatly interested in all that be bad said, and had let 
luuQ see, though not too evidently, that it was feigning on my 
side too. We parted, outwardly, the best of friends; inwardly 
'we were at one another's throats. 

So soon as I bad dismounted — he having left me in the 
Strand — and gone indoors, I came out again, not fearing, in- 
deed rather hoping, that be would be watching for me, and, 
in my boots just as I was, set out for WbitehalL 

Mr. Chiffinch was within, expecting me. Even he looked a 
little excited; and no wonder. But first I made him answer 
my questions before I would say a word beyond telling him 
that his design had prospered. 

" Mr. Chiffinch," said I over my supper which he had 
broagbt for me to his parlour, " Before I say one more word, 
yon must tell me three or four things. The first is this. How 
did you know that it was in me that my Lord Essex would 
confide? " 

' " That !s easily answered," said he. " My men told me 
that my Lord was after you everywhere — both in your lodg- 
ings and here." 

" Ah ! " I said, " and was there a fellow called Bumbald, 
with him? " 

" You are right," he said. " How did yon know that? " 

"Wait," I said. "The next is. If you could tell me so 
much in your letter, why did you not tell me the names of the 
persons ? " 

He smiled. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " from your hesitation I knew that 
yoD would refuse to do such work as this. So I intended to 
catch you unawares, and to entangle you in it. I knew that 
yon would not refuse to go to Amwell, and behave there as I 
directed, if I said no more than I did." 
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"Well; you would have failed," I aaid. 

" What! " said he. " You are stiU going to refuse? " 

" No," said I, " I accept the work: but it is not what yoa 
think it is." 

" Why — ^what is it then? " 

" Wait," I said. " The nert is. How did you know that 
they would be at Amwell at that time? " 

" Oh ! that is easy enough ; one of my fellows got that out 
of one of Rumbald's maids — that a party of sii would lie at 
the Byehoose last night; and that they would meet two more 
at dinner in Amwell at eleven o'clock to-day. Bumbald has 
been known to as a long while. But it is the others we are 
waiting for." 

I was silent. There were no more questions I wished to 
ask at present; though there might be others later. 

" Well," said the page, a little eagerly; and his narrow face 
looked very like a fox's, as he spoke. "Well; and what is 
your news ? " 

I finished my stew and laid down the spoon. 

" Mr. Chiffinch," said I, " let me first ask one more ques- 
tion. Why do you think that my Lord Essex was after me 
at all f How did he know of me ? " 

" Plainly from Bumbald," said he. 

"And why did he want me?" 

He smiled. 

" Why, Bomhald thinks you disaffected towards the King; 
and yet knows you are in his service. You would be a very 
great helper to them, if you cared," 

It was my turn to smile. 

" My Lord Essex is not a fool," I said. " If they know 
so much of me, would they not know more? " 

" Plainly they do not," he said. " Or they would not have 
tried to get yon on their side." 

I langhed softly. 

"Sir," I said, "yon are very sharp: but you are not sharp 
enough." 

Then I related to him the behaviour of them all in the inn; 
and how Bumbald had shewn no surprise in seeing that I was 
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a gentlemaD after all; and faow my Lord Essex had talked in 
what would have been the maddest mamier, if his intention 
had been as Chiffinch had thonght it to be; and with every 
word that I said the page's face grew longer. 

" WcUj" he cried, " it is beyond me altogether. What then 
is the explanation^" 

" My friend," I said, " you were right. Neither before nor 
after what has passed to-day wonld I have done the work yon 
designed for me — which was to get these men's confidence, 
and then betray it again. Bat it ia not their idea to give me 
their confidence at all. So I will work with you very ^adly." 

" But then what can yon do " he began in amazement. 

" Listen," I said. " It will fall out just as I say. They 
wiU give me very few names; they will admit me to none of 
their real secrets ; but yet they will feign to do so." 

" But, what a' God'a name " 

"Oh! man!" I cried, "yon are surely slow-witted to-day, 
They will do all this — " (I leaned forward as I spoke for 
further emphasis) — "in order that I may hand H on to Hit 
Majettgj but they will gire me no real secret till the climax 
is come, and their designs perfected. And then they will 
give me a false one altogether. They think that they will 
make me a tool to further their troe plans by betraying false 
ones. We may know this for certain then — that whatever 
they tell me, knowing that I will tell yon, is not what they 
Intend, but something else altogether. And it will not be 
hard to know the truth, If ve are certified of what is false." 

There was complete silence in the room when I had finished, 
except for the wash of the tide outside the windows. The 
man's month was open, and his eyes set in thought. Then 
sense came back to his face; and he smiled suddenly and 
widely. 

"God!" he said, and slapped me suddenly on the thi^ 
" Good God ! you hare hit it, I believe." 
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CHAPTER VII 

From now onwards there began for me SDch a series of com- 
plications that I all but despair of making clear even the 
course that they ran. My diaries are filled with notes and 
initials and dates which I dared not at the time set down more 
explicitly; and my memory is often confused between them. 
For, indeed, my work in France was but child's play to this, 
neither was there any danger In France sncfa as was here. 

For consider what, not a doable part merely, but a triple, 
I had to play. The gentlemen, who were beginning at this 
time to conspire in real earnest against the King and the Con- 
atitution, some of whom afterwards, soch as my Lord Russell, 
suffered death for it, and others of whom like my Lord How- 
ard of Escrick escaped by turning King's erideuce — althoa^ 
their guilt was very Tarioos — these gentlemen, through my 
Lord Essex, had got at me, as they thought, to betray not 
truth but falsehood to His Majesty, and told me matters, un- 
der promise of secrecy, which they intended me to tell to the 
King and his advisers. To them, therefore, I had to feign 
feigning: I had to feign, that is, that I was feigning to keep 
their confidence, but that in reality that I was betraying it; 
while to Mr. Chiffinch I had to disclose these precious secrets 
not as true but as false, and conjecture with him what was the 
truth. (My evidence, later, was never called npon, nor did 
my name appear in any way, for that the jury would never 
have understood it.) I had, therefore, a double danger to 
guard against; first that which came from the conspirators— 
the fear that they should discover I was tricking them, or 
rather that I had discovered their trickery; and, on the other 
side, that I should become involved with them in the fall that 
was BO certain from the beginning, and be myself accused of 
conspiracy — or of misprision of treason at the least. Against 
the latter I guarded as well as I could, by revealing to Mr. 
Chiffinch every least incident so soon as it happened; and on 
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three occasions In tLe following ye&r havings a long discourse 
with His Majesty. But against the former danger I bad only 
my wits to protect me. 

The best thing, therefore, that I can do is to relate a few 
of the events that happened to me. (I have never, I think, 
experienced snch a strain on my wits; for it went on for a 
good deal more than a year, since I could for a long time 
arrive at no certain proofs of the gnilt of the conspirators, 
and His Majesty did not wish to strike until their conviction 
was assured.) 

The first meeting of the conspirators to which I was ad- 
mitted was in January. (I had not been able, of course, to 
go to Hare Street for Christmas; but the letters I had dow 
and again from Dolly, greatly encouraged and comforted me. 
I had told her that I " was keeping to my resolution," but 
that " I should be in some peril for a good while to come," 
and begged her to remember me often in her pure prayers.) 

A fellow came to my lodgings about the middle of January, 
with a letter from my Lord Essex. It ran as follows: 

" Sib, — ^With regard to some matters of which we spoke 
together on the occasion of oar very pleasant ride to town 
last month, I am very anxious to see you again. Pray do not 
write any answer to this; bat if you can meet me on Thursday 
ni^t at the house of my friend Mr. West, in Creed Lane, at 
nine o'clock, we may have a little conversation with some 
other friends of ours. I am, sir, yoar obliged servant, 

" Essex." 

I told the fellow that the answer was Yes. My Lord had 
heen to see me in Covent Garden twice, but had said very 
little that was at all explicit; but Mr. Chiffinch had bid me 
bold myself in readiness, and put aside all dse for the further 
invitations that would surely come. And so it had. 

I foond the house without difficulty; and was shewn into a 
little parlour near the door; where presently my Lord came 
to me alone, all smiles. 
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" I am ycTy g^sd 700 are come, Mr. Mollock," he said. 
" I was sure that yon would. I have a few friends here who 
meet to talk politics ; and they would greatly like to hear yonr 
views on the points. I think I may now ventare to say that 
we know who yon are, Mr. Mallock, and that you have done 
a good deal for His Majesty in France. Your opinion then 
vould be of the greatest interest to us all." 

(I understood why he put so much emphasis on Fiance; 
It was to quiet me as to any suspicions they thought I mi^t 
have as to my being the King's servant in England too.) 

I answered him very civilly, smiling oa if I was at my ease; 
and after a word or two more he took me in. It was a long 
low room, with a beamed ceiling and shuttered windows, in 
which the men were sitting. There were six of them there; 
and I knew two of thuu, immediately. He that sat at the 
head of the table, a very grtra-loofeing man, with pointed fea- 
tures, in an Iron-grey peruke, was no other than my Lord 
Shaftesbury himself; and the one on his left, with a highish 
colour in his cheeks, was my Lord Grey. Of the rest I knew 
nothing; but those two were enough to shew me that I must 
make no mistakes. There were candles on the table. 

My Lord Essex smiled as he turned to me. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " I see you know some of these 
gentlemen by sight." 

" I know my Lord Shaftesbbry, and my Lord Grey by 
sight," I said, bowing to each. They each inclined a little in 
return. 

" And this is Mr. West," said my Lord. 

This was a very busy-looking active little fellow, with 
bright dark eyes. (He had the name of being an atheist, I 
learned afterwards.) 

" Sit down, Mr. Mallock," said my Lord, pointing to a chair 
on my Lord Shaftesbury's right. I did so. There was no 
servant in the room. The two other men were presently 
made known to me as a Mr. Sheppard and a Mr. Goodenough. 
I knew nothing of either of these two at this time. 

Now it may seem that it was extraordinary bold of all these 
persons to admit me, believing as they did, that I was on His 
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MaJeatT's side, and would rercBl all to him; and it wai. In 
one way, bold of them; yet it was the more clever. For, as 
will appear, they said nothing to me at present that conld be 
taken hold of in any way; and yet they sent, or rather thought 
they sent, to the King, false news that would help their canse. 

When he had discoursed for a little while on general mat^ 
ters, yet drawing nearer ever to the point, my Lord Essex 
opened the engagement. 

" That Mr. Rnmbald," he said. " Do yon know who he 
is, Mr. Mallock? " 

" Why, he is a maltster, is he not? " I said. 

"Well: he married a maltster's widow, who is dead now. 
But he is an honest old Cromwellian — loyal enough to His 
Majesty — " (the gentlemen all solemnly put hands to their 
hats) — "yet very greatly distressed at the course things are 
taking." 

"An old soldier ?" I asked. 

" Yes: he was a Colonel under Oliver." 

Such was the opening; and after that we talked more freely, 
though not so freely as, I doubt not, they had talked for an 
honr before I came. My Lord Shaftesbury did not say a 
great deal; he had a quick discontented look; but I think I 
satbfied him. He was in a very low condition at this time — ' 
all bat desperate — so strongly had the tide set against him 
since my Lord Stafford's death and the reaction that followed 
it; and I think he would have grasped at anything to farther 
his fortunes: for that was what he chiefly cared abont. My 
Lord Essex did most of the talking, and Mr. West; and I 
conld see that they were shewing me oS*, as a new capture, 
and one on whose treachery to them their hopes might turn. 

Now there were three or four matters on which they were 
very emphatic. First, that no injury was intended to the 
King or the Duke of York; but this they did not disclaim 
for themselves so much as for the disaffected persons gener- 
ally; as regards themselves they said little or nothing; and 
from this I deduced that the King's life would certainly be 
aimed at; and the more so, as tbey said what a pity it waa that 
His Majesty's guards were still doubled. 
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" It sbews a lack of confidence in the people/' said m; Lord 
Essex. 

(From that, tben, I argued that an attempt was contem- 
plated upon Whitehall.) 

The second thing that Mr. West was very emphatic apon 
vas the need of proceeding, if any reform were to be broDgfat 
about, in a legal and Parliamentary manner. 

"Why does not His Majesty call another Parliament?" he 
added, " that at least we may air oar grievances? It is true 
enough that my Lord Shaftesbnry — " (here he bowed to my 
Lord who blinked in retam) — " that my Lord Shaftesbury 
found Parliament against him in the event; but he does not 
complain of that. He hath at least been heard." 

(From that I argued either that they thought they would 
be stronger in a new Parliament, or that they contemplated 
acting in quite another manner. I could not tell for certain 
which; but I supposed the latter.) 

The third thing that Mr. Goodenough said, relating how 
he had heard it from a Mr. Ferguson of Bristol, was that the 
West of England was in a very discontented condition, and 
that His Majesty would do well to send troops there. 

Now I knew that his statement was tolerably true; and 
that therefore the false part must be the second. The only 
conclusion I could draw was that they wished troops to be 
withdrawn from London. 

To all these things, however, I assented civilly, arguing a 
little, for form's sake ; but not too much. 

When at last we broke up, my Lord Essex again came with 
me to tbe door, and carried me first, for an instant into the 
little parlour, 

" Mr. Mallock>" be said, " we have had a pleasant evening, 
have we not ? But I need not tell you that onr talk had best 
not be repeated. We have said not a word that is disloyal 
to Mis Majesty: but even a little fault-finding is apt to be 
misrepresented in these days." 

I said that I understood him perfectly (which indeed I did) ; 
and nodded very sagely. 
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" Let us meet again, then, Mr. Mallock — on that under- 
standing. I have some more friends I vonld wish yon to 
meet; and whom I am sure yon could do good to. There is a 
quantity of discontent about." 

I went to see Mr. Chiffincb the neit day, and reported all 
that had passed, as they had intended me to do. We drew up 
a little report which was carried into effect: first, that no 
troops should be sent out of London; but that they should be 
dispersed as much as possible within the confines of the City; 
next that tlie guards at the gates of Whitehall should be di- 
minished by one half — (this, to give colour to the malcon- 
tents' hope; and provoke them to action) — but the guards 
within increased by the same amount, yet kept out of sight 
so much as was possible; thirdly, that a rumour should be set 
abont that the King would call a Parliament within the year 
at latest; and this Mr. Cbiffinch promised to undertake (for a 
very great effect indeed can be produced on popular opinion 
by those who know the value of false rumours) ; hut that His 
Majesty should be dissuaded from doing anything of the kind. 
Such then was the result of that first meeting to which I was 
admitted; and such more or less was our course of procedure 
all through the spring and summer. This I have related in 
full, to serve as an example of our method, because, since it 
was the first, I remember it very distinctly. In this manner 
I used the information I gained for the King's benefit; and, 
at the same time the conspirators were led to believe that I 
was their tool, and no more. 

The next important incident fell In the beginning of the 
summer. 

Now, in the meantime I had learned, from Mr. Chiffinch 
for the most part, though there were some matters I was able 
rather t« inform him abont, that there were two separate and 
distinct parties amongst the conspirators. There were those 
who intended nothing but some kind of a rising — scarcely 
more than an armed demonstration — and to this party would 
I>el<mg such a man as my Lord Bussell — if he were of them 
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ftt all ; and there were those who meant a great deal more than 
this — ^who were hoping, in fact so to excite their followers as 
to bring about the King's death. Bnt of these I fcnmd it 
ver; bard to get any names — and qoite impossible, so far, to 
obtain any positive proof at alL The Duke of Monmoath, 
I knew, was of the moderate party; so, I thought then, was 
my Lord Grey — but Mr. Algernon Sidney whom I met once 
or twice was of the extreme side. But as to my Lord Shaftes- 
bury, I knew nothing: he was pretty silent always; and it 
was with regard to him moat of all that we desired evidence. 
It was this division of parties, no doub^ that hindered any 
action; the moderates were for ever trying to drag back the 
fanatics; and the fanatics to nrge on the moderates; 80 that 
nothing was done. 

From my diaries I find that I spoke with my Lord Essex 
no less than eight times between Christmas and July; I saw 
my Lord Rnssell only once as I shall relate presently, bat did 
not speak with him: the rest I met now and again, bnt never 
all of them together. It was necessary^ no doubt, that they 
should be well drilled before they could be trusted with me. 
Mr. Rumbald I met about four times, and my Lord Howard | 
but once. I think all this time they were wholly satisfied that 
I passed on to Mr. Chiffinch what they told me, and nothing 
else; tor he and I usually contrived to carry out part at least 
of their recommendations. 

I first began to learn something of my Lord Russell's posi- 
tion in the matter in a meeting in July, in tbe house of the 
Mr. Sheppard (whom I had met at Mr. West's), that wti 
situated in Wapping; and I learned something else too at the I 
same time. My Lord Essex came for me in bis coach that 
day, and himself carried me down. (I need not say that on 
these occasions I carried always some pistol or other weapon , 
with me beside my sword, for I never knew when tliey might I 
not find me out.) 

Mr. Sheppard'a house was In a little street, that was ■ 
cul-de-tac, between the Garden Grounds, which was a great 
open space, and the Old Stairs on the river. It was aboat 
eight o'clock, and was beginning to be twilight when we came. 
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As we descended from the cosch I noticed at ■ little dis- 
tance away a number of fellows, very rough looking, gtonding 
together watching ns; and I perceived that they sainted my 
Lord who retnmed the salute very heartily. I did not mnch 
like that Who were these folks, I wondered, who knew my 
Lord? 

Th« bouse was very ordinary within; it was flagged with 
stones that had some kind of matting upon them: the entrance 
was all panelled ; and, what surprised me was that no servant 
was to be seen. Mr. Sheppard himself opened the door to us 
when we knocked. 

We did not speak at all as we came in; and my Lord led 
me straight through into the parlour on the left that was full 
of tobacco-smoke. This was a very good room, hung all 
round with tapestry, though of a poorish quality, and, though 
it was not yet dark, the windows were shuttered and barred. 
At the table sat half a dosen persons, of whom I knew my 
Lord Shaftesbury at the head of the table as usual, and Mr. 
Goodenough that sat with his hack to the hearth. . Between 
these two sat a gentleman whom I knew to be my Lord How- 
ard of Escrick, though I had never spoken with him. He 
carried himself with a very high air, and was the only man 
there dressed «B if he were still in Westminster; the rest were 
subdued, somewhat, in their appearance. My Lord Howard 
looked at me with an intolerant kind of disdain, which my 
Lord Essex made haste to cover by directing me to my 
place. 

I thought that my Lord Shaftesbury seemed very heavy 
this evening. He treated me with a sUent kind of civility; 
and so, too, did he treat the rest Hfs eyes wandered sway 
sometimes as we talked, as if he were thinking of something 
else. We spoke of nothing of any importance for a time, for 
Mr. Sheppard was bringing in wine with his own hands, 
though I saw a number of used glasses on the press which 
shewed me that the company had been here some time already. 

It would be not until after ten or twelve minutes that Mr. 
Slieppard was deputed to open the affair on account of which 
I had been sent for. 
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" Now then, Sheppard," said my Lord Essex who lat on 
my right, " tell us the news." 

Mr. Sheppard pushed his glass forward and leaned his el- 
bows on the table. I could see that all that he said was di- 
rected principally at me. 

" Wdlj my lords," he said, " I have very good news. Yon 
remember bow I told you that I was beginning to fear for the 
people down here — that they would be provoked soon into 
some kind of a rising. They are still not wholly pacified — " 
(here he shot a look at me, which he should not have done) — 
" but I am doing my beat to tell them that we have very good 
hopes indeed that Hia Majesty will be persuaded to call a Par- 
liament; and I think they are beginning to believe me. I think 
we may say that the danger is past." 

"Why; what danger is that, Mr. Sheppard?" said I, very 
innocently. 

"Why — a rising! " he said, " Has not my Lord Essex told 
yon ? " 

"Ah! yes!" said I, "I had forgot." (This was wholly 
false. He had told me once or twice at least that there was 
danger of this. This had been a month ago; and bis object 
had been to persuade me that they had been telling the truth.) 

" I saw some fellows as we came in," I said. 

" Those are the malcontents," he said. " There are not more 
than a very few now, who go about and brag." 

I assented. 

" By the way," said my Lord Eaaex to Shaftesbury who 
looked at him heavily, " I spoke with my Lord Russell a week 
ago. You know my Lord Russell, Mr. Mallock? " 

I said that I did not 

" Well; I had hoped he would have been here to-night, fiat 
he is gone down to the country — ^to Stratton — ^where he has 
his seat." 

He talked a wbilc longer of my Lord Russell; and I saw 
that be wished me to believe that my Lord was of their par^: 
whence I argued to myself that was just what he woa not; 
but that they wished to win him over for the sake of his name, 
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perhaps, and his known probity. (And, as the event shewed, 
I was right in that conjecture.) 

Two or three of them were still talking together in this 
strain, and while I listened enough to tell me that it was noth- ~ 
ing very important that they said, I was obserring my Lord 
Shaftesbury: and, upon my heart! I was sorry for the man. 
Three years ago he was in the front of the rising tide, in the 
full blast of popularity and power; he had so worked npon 
the old Popish Plot and the mob, that he had all the move- 
ment with him: His Majesty himself was afraid of him, and 
was forced to follow his leading. Now he was fallen from 
all tiiis; the Court-party had triumphed because he bad so 
overshot his mark, and here was he, in this poor quarter, in 
the bouse of a man that would have been nothing to him five 
years ago, forced to this very poor kind of conspiring for his 
last hopes. He sat as if he knew all this himself: his eyes 
strayed about him as we talked, and there were heavy pouches 
beneath them, and deep lines at the comer of his nose and 
mouth. It was this man, thought I, who was so largely re- 
sponsible for the death of so many innocents — and all for his 
own ambition ! 

Presently I heard His Grace of Monmouth spoken of. It 
was Mr. Sheppard who spoke the name; and in an instant I 
was on the alert again. What he said fell very pat with what 
I was thinking of my Lord Shaftesbury. 

" I declare," cried Mr. Sheppard, once more talking at me 
very evidently, " that His Grace of Monmouth breaks my heart. 
I was with his Grace a fortnight ago. His loyalty and love 
for the £ing are overpowering. I had heard" — (this was a 
very bold stroke of poor Mr. Sheppard) — " I had heard that 
some villainous fellows had proposed to His Grace— oh! a 
great while ago, in April, I think — that an assault should be 
made upon the King; and that His Grace near killed one of 
them for it. Yet His Majesty will scarce speak to him, so 
much he distrusts him." 

This was all very pretty: and from It I argued that the 
Duke was deeper in the affair than we had thought, and per- 
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bspfl bdonged even b) the eztremest party, led, we supposed, 
chiefly by Mr. Sidney. But I mormured that it was a shame 
that His Majesty treated him ao; and while I was listening 
to further eulogies on His Grace, a new thought came to me 
which I determined to put into execution that very night; for 
I felt we were not making any progress. 

There was not much more conversation of any significance, 
and I was soon able to carry out what I determined; for my 
Lord Essex when we broke about half-past nine o'clock, again 
offered to take me home. 

I said good-night very respectfully to the company; and 
followed him into the coach. 

For a while I said nothing, but appeared preoccupied; so 
that at last my Lord clapped me on the knee and asked me if 
I ailed — ^which was what I wished him to do. 

" My Lord," said I, with an appearance of great openneu, 
" I have a confession to make." 

" Well? " said he. " What is it? " 

" I am disappointed," I said. " There is a deal of talk; 
and most interesting talk; and all very loyal and respectful 
But I had fancied there was more behind." 

" What do you mean? " asked he. 

"Well:" I said. "If His Grace of M<mmouth will do 
nothing, will none of his friends do it for him? " 

"Of what nature?" asked my Lord. 

" My Lord," said I, " need I say more? " 

He was sUent for a while; and I could see how his mind 
was a trifle bewildered. But he did presently exactly what I 
boped he would do. 

"Mr. Mallock," he said, "yon are right: there is more be- 
hind. And I promise you yon shall bear of it when the time 
comes. Is that enough? " 

" That is enough, my Lord," said I. " I am content." 

I was with Mr. Chiffinch before the gatea were shut for tbc 
night; and this was the report I gave him. 

" I have learned three things at least," I said, when be hod 
bolted the door, and drawn the hanging across it. "First 
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that they are contempl&ting a riaing aa soon as they can get 
their men together; and that it will be from Wapping and 
thereabouts that the insurrectionists irill come. Next that His 
Grace of Monmouth is more deeply involved than we bad 
thought. And the third thing b, that I have persuaded my 
Lord Essex that I can be trusted to be a good traitor, and to 
report everything; but that if they do not commit more im- 
portant falsehoods to me, I shall lose heart with them. We 
may expect then that after a little while I shall have more 
vital and significant lies told me, whence we can arrive at the 
truth." 

" Is that everything? " said he. 

" Ah ! there b one thing more. They are trying to entangle 
my Lord Russell; and tbey think that they will succeed, and 
BO do I; hot st present be will not be caught." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Ws are drawing nearei now to the heart of the conspiracy 
that was forming little hj little, as an abscess forms in the 
body of a sick man. For two months more no great 
move was made. I was smmnoned now and again to sncli 
meetings as those which I have described: and sometimes one 
man was there and sometimes another. They were becomiag 
less cautions with me in this — since I bad by now the names 
of nearly all the Londoners involved: and Mr. Chiffinch had 
the names of the principal men in Scotland and the provinces, 
especially in the West, with whom they were concerting. They 
still fed me with lies from time to time, in small points; and 
I gained a little knowledge from these as to what they wished 
me to believe, and hence as to what was indeed the truth. 

It was in October that the next meeting of importance 
took place — the next, that is to say, to which I myself was ad- 
mitted: and it was again in Mr. Sheppard's hoase in Wapping. 
There were gathered there, for the first time mostly all the 
principal gentlemen in the affair; and this was one more sign 
of how reckless they were becoming that I was admitted there 
at all. But I think it was because Mr. ChifGnch and I had 
been very discreet and careful that they thonght that they had 
me in hand, and that I was somewhat of an innocent fool, and 
revealed no more than what they wished. 

Before I went there — for I went by water this time, in a 
private wherry, to Wapping Old Stairs, I went first to Mr. 
Chiffinch to see if there were any news for me. 

" Why, yes," he said, when he had me alone, " there is a 
little matter I would like you to find out about. The Doke of 
Monmouth was here with my Lord Grey, a day or two ago: 
they all dined with Sir Thomas Armstrong: and all three of 
them went round the posts and the gDardroom^ and saw every- 
thing. Now what was that for? " 
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" Sir Thomas Aniutiong? " said I in astonishment. " Why 
he ia " 

I ■was about to sa; he was one of Hia Majesty's closest 
friends and evil geniuses; but I stopped. There was no need. 

The page smiled. 

"Yes." he said. "Wellj Mr. MaUock? If you can find 
oat anything " 

"And the Dnke too!" I said. "Well; I was light, was I 
not? " (For what I had found out was tme enough — that His 
Grace was far more deeply involved than we had at first sus- 
pet^d. We had known that he was their protegS, but not 
that he was bo much in their counsel, and of one mind with 
them.) 

" His Grace will come to some disaster, I think," said Mr. 
Cbiffinch very tranquilly. 

When I came to Wapping Old Stairs it appeared that the 
watermoi there knew well enough what was forward; for 
while one ran down to help me from the wherry, a number of 
others stood watching as if they knew what I had come for; 
and all saluted me as I went up. At the head of the stairs, 
I looked back, and two more wherries with a gentleman in 
each were just coming in. 

Mr. Sheppard himself opened tihe door to me, and appeared 
a little confused, looking over hia shoulder into the entrance- 
hall where two or three gentlemen were just going into the 
great parlour on the left. I could have sworn that one of 
them was the Duke, from the way he carried himself. With 
him was another whom I thought I knew, but he was not fa- 
miliar to me. I appeared to notice nothing, but beat off the 
mud from my boots. 

" Mr. MaUock," said Mr. Sheppard, " they are not yet all 
come ; and two or three who are here have a little private busi- 
ness on another matter first Will you wait a little in another 
room ? " 

I assented immediately; and he took me through the hoU 
into another little parlour behind that In which the company 
was assembled. 
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" It will not be more than ten minutes," he said. " I will 
come for yon myBclf when they are done." 

When he was gone again I observed the room. It had but 
one window, which was ahnttcrcd; but it had two doors — the 
one by which I waa come in, and another, beyond the hearth, 
leading to the great parlour. This door was closed. 

Now it was of the greatest importance that I should hear 
what was passing in the next room. I should learn more in 
five words spolcen there then, than in five hours when they 
were playing a part to me; and I had no scruple whatever, 
considering what they were at, and how they were using me, 
in learning by any means that were in my power what I wished 
to know. Even from where I stood I could hear the murmur 
of talk; and it was probable, it seemed to me, that if I laid 
my ear on the panel of the door I should hear every word of 
it. But first I pulled oat a chair and set it by the table, with 
my hat and cane beside it. Then I went to the door into the 
hall, which opened, fortunately, with its hinge nearer to the 
hearth — (so that a man entering would not see immediately 
into that part of the room in which I should be) — and beneath 
the door I slipped a little sliver of wood from the wood-basket 
by the hearth, so that the door would stick a little. Having 
done that I went on tip-toe to the other door and put my ear 
to the panel. But I feared they would not say anything very 
significant, with me so close. 

Now it was a little while before I could distinguish which 
voice belonged to what man. I got the Duke's at once; there 
was a lordly kind of ring in it that could never be forgotten; 
and I got presently my Lord Grey's voice; and then one with 
a drawl in it which I had never heard before; and then one 
tliat had no special characteristic, but was a little slow. These 
were the four whom I heard speak, besides Mr. Sheppard once. 
The conversation I heard was somewhat as follows. I set it 
all down on my way home. 

The Duke said: " I am very pleased indeed that yon are 
come after all, my Lord. We miderstand by that you have 
put aside all suspicions; and that is an encouragement." 

The slow voice said: " I would do anything in my power. 
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your Grace, which waa not against my conscience, to help on 
tikat cause of wliich yon have spolccn; bnt I must confess " 

My Lord Grey said, sharply; "There, there 1 we onder- 
stand, and are very glad of it The thing can be Arranged 
without any treason at all, or any injury to & sotil. It is 
merely a demonstration — no more, upon my honour." 

The drawling voice said: " No more will he needed. His 
Grace and we two went round everywhere. They are not like 
soldiers at all; they are remiss in everything." 

The Duke said: " You see, my Lord, it is exactly as I said. 
God knows we woold not injure a soul. I well know your 
Lordship's high principles." 

The slow voice said: "Well, your Grace, so long as t£at 
is understood — I shall be very happy to hear what the design 
may be." 

Mr. Sheppard said: " One instant, my Lord — " Then he 
dropped his voice; and I saw what he was at. I slipped back 
as quick as I could ; drew out the sliver of wood from beneath 
the other door, and sat down. Then I heard his footstep out- 
side. 

When he came in, I was in the chair ; but I rose. 

" I beg pardon for keeping you, sir," he said: "there is just 
that trifle of business, and no more. 1 am come to keep you 
company." 

Well; I resigned myself to it with a good air; and we sat 
and talked there of indifferent matters, or very nearly, for at 
least half an hour longer. It was highly provoking to me, but 
it could not be helped — ^that I should sit there with an affair 
of real importance proceeding in the next room, and I placed 
so favourably for the hearing of it. However I had gained 
something, though at present I did not know how much. 

Suddenly Mn Sheppard stood up; and I heard a door open 
and voices in the entrance hall. 

" You will excuse me, sir, an instant," he said. " I must 
see these gentlemen out." 

I bowed to him as I stood up and put myself in such a posi- 
tion that I could get a good look into the hall as he went out; 
and fortune favoured me, for there in the light of the pair of 
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candles ouUide I caught a plain sight of the plump and rather 
solemn face of my Lord RusselL It vas only for an instant; 
but that was enough; and at the same time I heard the drawl- 
ing voice of someone out of sight, bidding good-night to othera 
within the parlour. Then Mr. Sheppsrd shut the door be- 
hind him, and I sat down again. 

Well; I had gained something; and I wae beginning to re- 
peat to myself what I had heard, for that is the best way of all 
to imprint it on the memory; when Mr. Shcppard came in 
again and invited me to fallow him. 

"Who was that that spoke?" I said carelessly, "as yoa 
went out just now? I can swear I know the voice." 

He glanced sharply at me. 

" That? " he said. " Oh ! that must have been Sir Thomas 
Armstrong who is just gone out." 

The parlour had no more than five men in it when we en- 
tered; and one seemed abont to take his leave. That one was 
His Grace of Monmonth. I was a little astonished that they 
let me see him there, though I understood presently why it 
was so. He turned to me very friendly, while I was observ- 
ing the two others I did not know— one of whom, Mr. Fergu- 
son, was dressed as a minister. 

" Why, Mr. Mallock," he said, " you come as I go ! " 

He recognized me a shade too swiftly. That shewed me 
that they had been speaking of me to him. 

I said something civil; and then I saw that he was to say 
the piece they had just taught him; for that he was not sharp 
enough to be trusted long in the room with me. 

" I hear you are all consulting," said he, " how to keep the 
peace. Well; I have given my counsel: and my Lord Essex 
here knows what I wish. I would I could stay, gentlemen; 
but that cannot be done." 

There was a loyal and grateful murmur from the others. 
Indeed he looked a prince, every inch of him. He took bis 
leave with a superb courtesy, giving his hand to each; and 
each bowed over it very low. I was not sure but that Mr. 
Sheppard did not kiss it. For myself, I kissed it outri^t 
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While I did so, I could have sworn tlut Mr. Sheppard said 
something very swiftly in the ear of my Lord Essex. 

Now I was wondering why they had kept me from my Lord 
Russell. His probity was known well enough] and if they 
had wished to reassure me they conld have done no better than 
tell me he was one of them; and then, of a sudden I recollected 
that to reassure me was the very last thing they wished; on 
the contrary, they wished to h<Jd me tight, betraying only 
what they wished me to betray, until they were ready for their 
final stroke. And, jnst as I had arrived at that, when we 
were all sat down, my Lord Essex again dumfoundered me. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " I wish to tell yon, now we are in 
private, that my Lord Rnssell has been here, as well as His 
Grace and Sir Thomas Armstrong. Yon can tell from the 
presence of those three what our chief difficulty will be; for 
not one of them will hear of even the danger of any injury to 
His Majesty or the Duke of York. His Grace of Monmouth, 
of course, had to be consulted on one or two points; and he 
brooght those other two with him to hear what we had to say. 
Well; I think we have satisfied them; though I fear, later, 
that they will not approve of oor methods. But we did not wish 
my IiOrd Russell to see you until we had done t^lln'Ttg to him ; 
for fear that he might know something of your disafl'ection. 
We have satisfied him — and, what is more important — His 
Grace too, for the present; and they will not interfere with us." 

Now this speech was an exceedingly ingenious one. Before 
he had done speaking I understood that Mr. Sheppard had 
anspected that I bad seen my Lord Russell, and that that was 
why they were so open with me. But the rest of the speech 
was very shrewd indeed; and I think it might have deceived 
me, if I had not learned by the conversation that it was His 
Grace who was trying to reassure my Lord, and no one that 
was trying to reassure His Grace. But the web was so well 
woven that for the moment I could not see through it all; 
though I understood it all presently, when I had had a little 
time to think. For the instant, however, I saw one safe an- 
swer that I could make. 

" I am obliged to your Lordship for telling me," I said. 
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" ftnd I tnut from what you have said that it ia bat & pre- 
liminary to a little more information. Your Lordship tdld 
me in July that there would be more news for me presently." 

He could not resist a glance at my Lord Grey — aa If iu tri- 
umph at hia success. 

" That is what we are met for," he said; and then — " Why, 
Mr. Mallock, I have not made these other gentlemen known to 
you," 

They tamed oat to be — on the right of my Lord, the minis- 
ter, Mr. Ferguson — he who had been spolcen of before as an 
informant from Bristol; and a Colonel Ramsey — an old Crom- 
wellian like the maltster of Hoddesdon — who sat next to Mr. 
Ferguson. We saluted one another; and then the affair began. 

" Mr. Mallock," said my Lord, " the first piece of news is 
a little disappointing. It is that my Lord Shaftesbury is ill. 
It ia not at all grave; but he is confined to his bed; and that 
throws back some of our designs." 

{I made a proper answer of regret; and considered what 
was likely to be the troth. At the moment I could not see 
what this would be.) 

" The next piece of news I have, gentlemen," went on my 
Lord — (for I think he thought he appeared to be speaking too 
much at me) — " is that owing to my Lord Shaftesbury's illness 
we must relinquish all thoughts of any demonstration in Lon- 
don. That, Mr. Mallock, was what we bad hoped to be able 
to do in a week or two from now. Well; that is impossible. 
For the rest, Mr. Ferguson had better tell us." 

This gentleman I took to be somewhat of an ass by his ap- 
pearance and manner ; but I am not sure he was not the clever- 
est liar of them all. He spoke with a strong Scotch accent, 
and an appearance of ahy aheepiness, and therefore with an 
air too of extraordinary truth. He spoke, too, at great length, 
as if he were in hb pulpit; and my Lord Essex yawned behind 
his hand once or twice. 

Briefly put — Mr. Fergason's report was as follows: 

The discontent in the West was rising to a climax; and if 
a much longer delay were made, real danger mi^t follow. 
It was sadly disconcerting, therefore, to him to bear that there 
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was any bitch in the London designs; tot the promise thftt he 
had given to some of the leaders in the West (whose names, 
he said, with an appearance of a stupid boorish kind of cnn- 
ning, " had best not be said even here ") was that a demonstra- 
tion should be made simnltaneonsly both here, in the West, 
and in Scot 

Here be interrupted himself sharply; and I saw that he had 
made a blonder. Bat he covered it so admirably, that if I 
had not previously known that discontent was seething among 
the Covenanters, I am sure I should have suspected nothing. 

" In Scotland," said he, " we must look for nothing. They 
are for ever promising and not performing — thou^ I say it 
of my own countrymen. Any demonstration there would sorely 
be a failure." 

It was admirably done; and it was then that I perceived 
what an actor the man was. 

Well; when he had done, we talked over it a while. 1 pro- 
fessed myself very well satisfied with what I had heard; and 
I put forward an opinion that it would be far better to delay 
no longer in the West A demonstration there might lead to 
alarm here; troops might be withdrawn here, and relieve the 
pressure, and thus make possible a further demonstration in 
London. I spoke, I think, with some eloquence, remember- 
ing however that they all looked on me with the same con- 
fidence that I had in them — and no more: that is, that they 
believed me a liar. My observations were received with ap- 
plause, very well delivered. 

It was growing pretty late by the time we had done; yet 
before we went I bad learned one more piece of news, partly 
through a little trap I laid, and partly through my Lord Es- 
sex's clumsiness. 

" Well," said I, " I must be getting homewards, my Lords. 
I wish my Lord Shaftesbury bad been here. Could I see his 
Lordship, do yon think? — if I were to call at his town house? 
There is a very particular matter " 

My Lord Essex started a little. He was tired and over- 
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(mxions, I think, with the contiutial p&rt that he had to play 
before me; yet it was the first slip he made. 

" My Lord is out of town — " he said. Then he paosed. 
" You could not tell ns, I suppose " 

I affected indifference. (Was roy Lord out of town, I won- 
dered?) 

" Why; it is nothing," I said. 

My Lord exchanged a look with Mr. Sheppard ; and made his 
second mistake. 

" I saw my Lord only — last week," he said suddenly. " He 
wishes his address to be private for the present; but " 

" Do not trouble yourself, my Lord," I said. " I assure you 
it has nothing to do with our business here." 

I repeated this, I think, with a good enough manner to per- 
suade them that what I said was true; and presently after- | 
wards took my leave. 

As I sat in the wherry that took me back to the Privy Stairs i 
— (I had annotmced of course, " to the Temple ") — I was pre- ' 
paring in my mind what I should say. I had learned a con- 
siderable amount for an evening; for the conversation I had ' 
overheard, added to what Mr. Chiffinch had told me, added to 
what they had all said in the parlour, interpreted and fitted 
together, was pretty significant. ' 

These were the points I arranged. 

First, that the visit of the Dnke, my Lord Grey and Sir 
Thomas Armstrong to Whitehall was to see in what state tbe 
guards were in case of a surprise; and the conclusion they had 
arrived at was they " were not like soldiers at all " but " very 
remiss." 

Second, that a " demonstration " in London was very immi- 
nent. 

Third, that they had won over my Lord Russell enough at 
least to gain the help that his name would give. 

Fourth, I was confirmed in what Mr. Chiffinch had told me 
as to the probability of a rising in Scotland. 

Fifth, I was confirmed in my view that the Duke was very 
deeply involved. 
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Sixth, it appeared to me exceedingly probable that my Lord 
Shaftesbury was still in town, though not in his own house: 
and, all things considered, it was very nearly certain that he 
was hidden in Wapping. He was, probably also, a little ill, 
or he would have been at our meeting to-night. 

One conclnsion then, immediate and pressing, came out of all 
this; that an assault on Whitehall and an attack on the King's 
person was in urgent contemplation. 

Then, as we went ap under the stars, my waterman and I, 
one of those moods came upon me which come on all men in anch 
stress as I was; and I appeared to myself, for the time, to be 
worlds away from all this sedition and passion and fever. The 
little affairs of men which they thought so great seemed to me 
in that hour very little and wicked — like the scheming of 
naughty children, or the quarrels and spites of efts in a muddy 
pond. In that hour my whole heart grew sick at this miserable 
murderous pother in the midst of which my duty seemed to 
lie; and yearned instead to those things that are great indeed — 
the love of the maid who had promised herself to me, and the 
Love of God that should make us one. My religion — ^though 
I am a little ashamed to confess it — had been very little to me 
lately: I had heard mass, indeed, usually, on Sundays, in one 
of the privileged chapels, and had confessed myself at Easter 
and once since, to one of the Capuchins, and received Com- 
mamon; yet, for the rest it had largely been blotted out by 
these hot absorbing affairs in which I found myself. But, in 
that hour (for the tide was beginning to set against us) — it 
came back on me like a breeze in a stifling room. I thought of 
that cleanly passionless life I had led as a novice, and of that 
no less cleanly, though perhaps less supernatural life, that 
should one day be mine and Dolly's — and these politics and 
these plottings and this listening at doors, and this elaborate 
lying — all blew off from me like a cloud. 

When we were yet twenty yards from the Privy Stairs a 
wherry shot past us, with no light burning. There was but 
one passenger in it, whom I knew well enough, though I feigned 
to see nothing; and once more my sickness came on me, that it 
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was for a King like this, slipping ant on some shsmefnl pleofl- 
iire, that I so toiled ami endangered myself. 

When I had reported all to Mr. Chiffinch, sitting back weary 
in my chair, yet knowing that I most go throngh with the work 
to which I had set my hand^ he remained silenL 

"Well? " I said. "Am I wrong in any point?" 

" Why no," he said. " Your information tallies perfectly 
with all I know, and has increased the smn very mnch. For 
example, I had no idea where my Lord Shaftesbnry was. I 
hare no doubt whatever, from what yon say, that he is in Wap- 
ping." 

"Will yon send and take him there? " I asked. 

" No," he said shortly. " Leave him alone. We failed last 
time we took him. And he can do no great harm there. 
Plainly too, be is at the waterside that he may escape if there 
la need. I shall set spies there; and no more." 

" What is to be done then? Double the guards again? " 

" Why that of course," said he. 

" And what else? " I asked; for I could see that he had not 
said all. 

" A connterstroke," he said. " But of what kind ? You 
say the rising will be pret^ soon." 

" I do not suppose for a week or two at the most. They 
were decided, I am sure; but no more." 

Suddenly the man slapped bis leg; and his eyes grew little 
with his smile. 

" I have it for sure," he said. " It will be for the seven- 
teenth of November. That is the popular date. Queen Bess 
and Dangerfield and the rest." 

" But what can you do ? " 

" Why," said he, "forbid by proclamation sU processions or 
bonfires on that day. Then they cannot even begin to gather." 

. He proved right in every particular. The proclamation was 
issued, and met their intended assault to the very moment, as 
we learned afterwards, besides frightening the leaders lest their 
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inteotion had been discovered: and the next night came one 
o£ the spies whom Mr. Chiffinch bad sent down to Wapping, to 
say that my Lord Shaftesbury had slipped away and taken 
boat for Holland. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Now indeed the fear grew imminenL I had tiionght that once 
my Lord Shaftesbaiy was gone abroad, one of two things 
would happen — either that the whole morement would collapse, 
or that the leaders would be arrested forthwith. But Mr. 
Chiffinch was sharper than I this time; and said No to both. 

" No," said he, sitting like a Judge, with his fingers to- 
gether, on the morning after my Lord Shaftesbury's erasion. 
" The feeling is far too strong to fall away all of a sudden. 
I dare predict just the contrary, that, now that the coolest 
of them all is gone — for be dare not come back again — the 
hot-beads will take the lead ; and that means the sharpest peril 
we have yet encountered. This time they will not stop at a 
demonstration; indeed I doubt if they could raise one success- 
fully; they will aim direct at the person of the King. It is 
their only hope left." 

" Then why not take them before they can do any mis- 
chief? " I asked. 

" First, Mr, Mallock," he said, " because we have not enoo^ 
positive evidence — at any rate not enough to hang them all; 
and next we most catch the small fry — the desperate little 
ones who will themselves attempt the killing. It is now that 
I should be ready for a visit from your friend Rumbald, if I 
were you. They can have no suspicion that yon have done 
anything but betray them in the way they intended : they have 
a great weapon, they think, in you, to continue carrying false 
news. Now, Mr. Mallock, is the very time come of which you 
once spoke to me — ^the climax, when they will feign to reveal 
everything to you, and then make their last stroke. You have 
seen my Lord Essex again? " 

" Not a sight of him, I had only a very guarded note, two 
days ago, but very friendly: saying that the designs were 
fallen through for the present." 

" Precisely what I have been saying," observed Mr. Chiffinch. 
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" No> Mr. Mftllock, yoa mnst not stir from town. I am aorty 
for your pretty cousin, and Chriatmas, And the rest; but yon 
see for yourself that we must leave no loophole ungnarded. 
His Majesty must not die ont of his bed, If we can help it." 

There, then, I was nailed until more should happen. I 
dared not ask my cousins to come to town ; for God only knew 
what mischief my Cousin Tom might not play; and I had not 
eyes on both sides of my head at once. I wrote only to Dolly ; 
and said that once more I was disappointed ; but that I would 
most certainly see her soon, if I had to ride two nights running, 
from town and bade, 

I accomplished this, but not until Christmas was well over, 
and indeed Lent begun. During those weeks, certainly noth' 
ing of any importance happened to me, though my Lord Essex 
kept me in tonch with him, and I even was present at one very 
dismal meeting with him and Mr. Ferguson, when it was de- 
plored. In my presence, that the " demonstration " — as they 
still called it — of the seventeenth of November had been so 
adroitly prevented; and my Lord Shaftesbury's death — which 
had taken place (chiefly, I think, from disappointment) that 
very week — was spoken of with a certain relief. I think they 
were pleased to have matters entirely in their own hands now. 
However they proposed no immediate action, which more than 
ever persuaded roc that this was what they intended. Yet the 
days went by: and no more news came, either from them or 
from Mr. Chiffinch — so I took affairs into my own hands, and 
one night, before the gates of the City were shut went down 
to Hare Street with a conple of men, leaving James at home, 
for I could trast him better than any other man. 

Now I need not relate all that passed at Hare Street; for 
every lover knows how sweet was that day to me. I had seen 
her not at all for more than a year — (one year of those three 
that were to pass!) — and though we had written often to one 
another, whenever we could get a letter taken, yet tbe letters 
had done no more than increase my thirst. I think she was 
dearer to me than ever; she was a shade paler and more grave, 
and I knew what it was that bad made her so, for I had told 
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ha very plainly indeed that I was in peril and that she Oktft 
pray mach for me. My Conain Tom was friendly enough, 
though I saw be was no more reconciled in his heart to onr 
affair than he bad been at the begimmig; but I gnessed noth- 
ing whatever of what he was contemplating. (However per- 
haps he was not contemplating it then, for he did not attempt 
It till much later.) Yet he was pretty reasonable, and inter- 
rupted oa no more than was necessary ; so we bad that day to 
ourselves, until night fell, and I must ride again. I waa so 
weary that night, though refreshed in my spirit, that I think 
I drowsed a little on my horse, and thought that I stood again 
at the gate of the yard with Dolly, bareheaded in spite of the 
cold, holding the lantern to help na to mount. 

I was still brooding all the way up Fleet Street, and even 
to my own door; until I saw James standing there; and at the 
sig^t of him I knew that something was fallen out. 

I said nothing, but nodded at him only, as a master may, 
but he understood that he was to follow upstairs. There, in 
my chamber I faced him. 

" Well? " said I. " What is it? " 

" Sir," he said, " a fellow came last night and seemed much 
pnt out when I told him you were out of town." 

" What sort of a fellow was he? " said I. 

" He waa a clean-shaven man, sir, rather , red in the face, 
with reddish hair turning grey on bis temples." 

"Heavily built?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Well; what did he say? " 

" He said that you would know what affair he was come 
about — that it was very urgent ; and that he conld not stay in 
town beyond noon to-day. He said, sir, that he was to be 
found till then at the Mitre without Aldgate." 

Well; that waa enough for me. But I did not relish the 
prospect of no sleep again; for I cannot trust my wits when 
I have not slept my seven or eight hours. But there was no 
help for it 

" James," said I, " bring my morning up here at once, with 
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some mest too. I may not be able to dine to-day, or not till 
late. When yon have brought it I shall have a letter ready, 
for Mr. Chiffinch. That yon must take yooraelf. Then re- 
ban here, and pack a pair of valises, with a suit in them for 
yonTself. Have two horses ready at eleven o'clock: yon most 
come with me, and no one else. I do not know how long we 
may be away. Yoa onderatand? " 
" Yea, sir." 

" Very well. 1 mnat get some sleep if I can before eleven." 

Then a thonght came to me. If Bumbald must be gone 

from town by noon, would he not likely want me to go with 

"Wait," I said. "I do not know this man very well; bnt 
I will tell yon that his name is Rnmbald and that he lives at 
the Bye, near Hoddesdon. Yoa had beat not come with me. 
But do all else as I have said; but yon mast ride by yourself 
at eleven, to Hoddesdon; and pnt up at the inn there — I forget 
its name, bnt the largest there. If there be more than one. 
Bemain there mitU you hear from me again: I may want a 
coorier. Do not go a hundred yards from the inn on any ac- 
count; and da not seem to know me, unless I speak to you 
first You may see me, or yoa may not. I know nothing till 
I have seen Bumbald. If yon do not hear of me before ten 
o'clock to-night, yon can go to bed, and return here in the 
morning. I will communicate with yoa by to-morrow night at 
latest If I do not, go to Mr. Chiffinch yourself and tell him." 

My mind was working at that swift feverish speed which 
weariness sometimes will give. I was amazed afterwards at 
my own foresight, for there was very little evidence of what 
was intended; and yet there had come upon me, as in an illu- 
mination, that the time for which we had waited so long was 
arrived at last. I do not see how I could have guessed more 
than I did; neither do I now see how I guessed so much. 

My letter to Mr. Chiffinch was not long. It ran as follows : 

" Bumbald hath been to see me; and bids me be with him, 
if I can, by noon to-day at the Mitre, witboat Aldgatc. I 
know no more than that; but I am making ready to go down 
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vitb him to the Rye at Hoddesdon, if he should want me 
there. I thinlc that Bomething is intended, if we are right in 
onr conjectures. I shaU have mj man at the inn in Hoddes' 
don. You most send no one else for fear of alarming them, 
unless my man comes to you to-morrow to tell yon that he doei 
not know where I am. Is His Majesty still at Newmarket? 
If so, when does he purpose to retamP Which road will he 
come by? Send an answer back by my man who hears this. 



Well; that was all that I could do. I gave the letter to 
James; telling him not to awaken me with the answer till he 
came at eleven o'clock; and after eating a good meal, I went 
to my bed and fell soond asleep; and it seemed scarcely five 
minntes, before James came knocking, with Mr. Chiffinch's 
answer. I sat up on my bed and read it — my mind stiU swim- 
ming with sleep. 

" Prospere precede! " it ran. " 1 will observe all that you 
say. The King and His Royal Highness are together at New- 
market They purpose to retom on a Satarday, as the King 
usually does; but he hath not yet sent to say whether it will 
be to-morrow, the ISth or the S5th. I shall hear by night, no 
doubt. Neither do I know the road by which they may come." 

I read it through twice; then I tore it into fragments and 
gave them to James. 

"Bum all these," I said. "Are the horses ready?" 

" Yes, sir," said James. 

Undoubtedly my sleep had refreshed me; for hy the time 
that I rode np to the Mitre without Aldgate, I was awake with 
a kind of clear-headedness that astonished me. It appeared 
to me that I had thought out every contingency. I hod with 
me a little valise, ready for the country, if need be; yet I could 
return to my lodgings without remark. James was already on 
his way to Hoddesdon, and would be there if I needed him. 
No harm was done if my conjectures were at fault; I had left 
fio loophole that I could see, if they were not. It was with a 
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tolerfttl; contented heart, in spite of the dangers I foresaw — 
(for I think these gave spice to my adventure) — that I rode 
op to the Mitre, and saw Mr. Rumbald himself standiag astrad- 
dle in the doorway. 

I must confess however that the sight of him gave me a 
little check. He appeared to me more trocolent than I had 
ever seen him. He had his hands behind him, with a great 
whip in them; he hardly smiled to me, but nodded only, fixing 
his fierce eyes on my face. He had, more than I had ever 
noticed it before, that hard fanatic look of the Paritan. After 
all, I reflected, this maltater had commanded a troop under 
Cromwell at Nasehy. His manner was very different from 
when I had laat seen him; he ap3>eared to me as if desperate. 

However, I think I shewed nothing of what I felt. I sa- 
inted him easily, and swung myself off my horse. He bad 
gone into the house at my approach; and I followed him 
strai^t through into a little parlour to which, it seemed, he 
had particular access, for he turned a key in the door as he 
went in. When I was in, after him, and the door was shut, 
he turned to me, with a very stem look. 

" Well, Mr. Mallock? " he said. ** I see you are come ready 
for a ride," 

" Yes," I said. " I had your message." 
He nodded. Then he came a little closer, looking at me 
with his fierce eyes. 

" You understand what is forward? " 
" I understand enough," said I. 
" That is very good then. We will ride at once," 
As we came out, a couple of men — one of them I noticed in 
particular, dressed as a workman — (I set him down for a car- 
penter or some such thing) — made as though they would speak 
to us; but Rumbald waved his hand at them sharply, as if to 
hold them off. I could see that he was displeased. I said 
nothing, but I marked the man closely: he was a little fellow, 
that looked ill. Mr. Rumbald's horse was already there; and 
mine was being held still by the ostler into whose hands I had 
given him. We mounted without another word; and rode away. 
I think we did not speak one word at all till we were out 
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from town. Soch was his mood, and snch therefore I imitated: 
He rode like a soldier, sitting easily and sqaarely in his sad- 
dle ; and the more I observed him and thought of him, the less 
I liked my bnainess. It was wonderful how some emotion had 
driven np the power that lay in him. All that genial hail- 
fetlow manner was gone completely. 

When we were clear of town he spoke at last. 

" This is a very grave bnsiness, sir," he said. " We had 
'best not speak of it till we are home. Have yoa no servants ? " 

He spoke so naturally of my servants that I saw he was 
astonished I had none. I had very little time to think what I 
should answer; it appeared to me that I had best be open. 

" Yes," I said. " My man is gone on to Hoddesdon to 
await me there. I thought it was best he should not ride 
with OS." 

He looked at me with a peculiar espresai(m that I conld not 
understand; but only for an instant. Then he nodded, and 
turned hb stem face again over his horse's ears. 

My moods were very various as I rode on. Now I felt as 
a sheep being led to the slaughter; now as an adventurer on 
a quest; and, again, of a sudden there would sweep over me a 
great ansiety as to His Majesty's safety. The thought of 
DoUy, too, came upon me continually and afi'ected me now in 
this way, now in that Now I longed to be free and safe back 
at Hare Street; now I knew that I conld never look her in the 
face again if I evaded my plain duty. One thing I can say, 
however, from my heart, and that is that never for an instant 
did I seriously consider any evasion. It was all in the course 
that I had chosen — to "serve the King." Well; I must do so 
now, wherever it led me. What, however, greatly added to 
the horror of my position was that I knew that this strong fel- 
low at my side thought me to be a traitor to himself and was 
using that knowledge only for his own ends. He would surely 
be ruthless if he found I had served my turn; and here was I, 
riding to his house, and only two men in the world knew whither 
I was gone. 

Bumbald had already dined ; and thought not at all of me. 
We drew rein therefore, nowhere ; bat rode straight on, throu^^ 
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Tillage and conntiy alike — ^now ambling for a little, once or 
twice cantering, and then walking again when the way had 
boles in it. So we passed through Totteiidge and Barnet and 
Enfield Chase and Wood Oreen, and came at last to Brox- 
bonrne where the roads forked, and we tnmcd down to the 
right. It was terrible that ride — all in silence ; once or twice 
I had attempted a general observation; bnt be answered so 
shortly that I tried no more; and I am not ashamed to say that 
I committed myself again and again to the tuition of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel whose picture I had venerated in Rome. 
Indeed, it was counsel that I needed. 

I did not know precisely where was the Rye, nor what it 
was like; for I had avoided the place, of design. I supposed 
it only a little place, perhaps in a village. I was a trifle dis- 
concerted therefore when, as we crossed the Lea by a wooden 
bridge, he pointed with his whip, in silence, to a very solid- 
looking house that even had battlemented roofs — not two hun- 
dred yards away, to the left of the road. There was no other 
building that I could see, except the roofs of an outhouse or 
two, and suchlike. However, I nodded, and said nothing. 
No words were best: in silence we rode on over the bridge, and 
beyond; and in silence we turned in through a gateway, and 
up to the house, crossing a moat as we went. 

Indeed, now I was astonished more than ever at the house. 
It was liker a castle. There was an arched entrance, very 
solid, all of brick, with the teeth even of a portcullis shewing. 
An old man came out of a door on our right, as our hoofs rang 
out; hut he made no sign or salute; he took our horses' beads 
as we dismomited, and I heard him presently leading them 
away. 

Still without speaking, the Colonel led me through the little 
gnard-room on the right, hung round with old weapons of the 
CivU War, and up a staircase at the further end. At the head 
of the staircase a door was open on the right, and I saw a bed 
within; but we went up a couple more steps on tiie left, and 
came out into the principal living-room of the house. 

It was a very good chamber, this, panelled about eight feet 
up the walls, with the bricks shewing above, but whitewashed. 
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A hearth was on the right; a coaple of vlndows in the wall 
opposite, and another door beyond the hearth. The furniture 
was very plain but very good: a great table stood under the 
windows with three or four chairs about it. The walls seemed 
inunensely strong and well-built; and, though the place could 
not stand out for above an. hour or two against guns, in the 
old days it could have faced a little siege of men-at-arms, very 
weU. 

Bumbald, when he had seen me shut the door behind me, 
went across to the table and pat down his whip upon it. 

" Sit down, air," he said. " Here is my little stronghold." 

He said it with a grim kind of geniality, at which I did not 
know whether to be encouraged or not: I did as he told me, 
and looked about me with as easy an air as I could muster. 

" A little stronghold indeed," I said. 

He paid no attention. 

" Now, sir," he said, " we have not very much time. Sup- 
per will be up in half an hour; we had best have our talk first, 
and then you may send for your servant. Old Alick will find 
him out." 

" With all my heart," I said, wondering that he made so 
much of my servant. 

He sat down suddenly, and looked at me very heavily and 
penetratin^y. 

" Sir," he said, " you are going to hear the truth at last, 
I said we had not much time. Well; we have not." 

" Then let me have the truth quickly," I said. 

He took bis eyes from my face. I was glad of that; as I 
did not greatly like his regard. What, thought I, if I be slooe 
with a madman? 

" Well, sir," he said, " we are driven desperate, as yon may 
have guessed. I say, we; for you have identified yourself with 
our cause a hundred times over. My Lord Shaftesbury is gone; 
my Lord Essex is hanging back. WeU ; but those are not alL 
We have other men besides those that have been nrged on and 
urged on, and now cannot be restrained. I have tried to re- 
strain them myself " — (here he gulped in his throat: lying was 
not very easy to this man, I think) — "and I have failed. 
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Wen, sir, I must trnst yon more than I bare ever trusted yon 
before." 

Again he stopped. 

Then all came ont with a rnah. 

" Not half a mile from here," said he, " along the New 
market road there be twenty men, with blunderbusses and 
other arms, waiting for His Majesty and the Duke, who will 
come to-morrow." 

" Bat how do you know? " cried I — all bewildered for the 
instant. 

His head shook with passion, 

" Listen," said he. " We have had certain information that 
they come this way — Why, do you think we have not — " (again 
be broke off; but I knew well enongb what he would have 
said!) "I tell yon we know it. The King is not lying at 
Royston, to-night He comes by this road to-morrow. Now 
then, sir — ^what do yon say to that? " 

My mind was still all in a whirl. I had looked for sudden 
danger, but not so sodden as this. Half a dozen questions 
flashed before me. I put the first into words: 

" Why have yon told me ? " I cried. 

His face contracted suddenly. (It was growing very dark 
by now, and we had no candles. The muscles of his face stood 
out like cords.) 

"Not so loud!" said he; and then: "Well, are you not 
one of us? You are pledged very deeply, sir; I tell you." 

Then came the blessed relief. For the first moment, so 
genuine appeared his passion, I had believed him; and that the 
ambushment was there, as be had said. Then, like a train of 
gunpowder, light ran along my mind and I understood that it 
was the same game still that they were playing with me ; that 
there was no ambushment ready; that they had indeed fixed 
npon this journey of the King's; but that they were unprepared 
and desired delay. His anxiety about my servant; his evident 
displeasure and impatience; his sending for me at all when he 
must have known over and over again that I was not of bi» 
party — each detail fitted in like a pusele. And yet I must 
not shew a sign of it! 
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I hid my face in my bonds for a moment, to think wKat T 
coald answer. Tben I looked ap. 

" Mr. Btimbatd," said I, " ymi are right. I am too deeply 
pledged. Tell me what I am to do. It Is sink or swim with 
me now." 

He believed, of coarse, that I was lying; and so I was, 
but not as he thought. He believed that be bad gained his 
point; and the relief of that thought melted him. He be- 
lieved, that is, that I shoold presently make an excuse to get 
hold of my servant and send him off to delay the King's 
coming. Then, I suppose, he saw the one flaw in his design; 
and he strove, very pitifnlly, to put it right. 

" One more thing, Mr. Mallock," said he, " this is not the 
only party that waits for him. There is another on the 
Royston road, among the downs near Barkway. They will 
catch him whichever way he comes." 

I nodded. 

" I had supposed so," I said; for I did not wish to confuse { 
him further. ' 

" Well," said he, " why I have sent for you is that you 
may help me here. There may be more guards with the 
King than we think for. It may come to a fight; and even 
a siege here — if they come this way. We most be ready to 
defend this place for a little," 

It was, indeed, pitifnl to see how poor he was as an actor. 
His sternness was all gone, or very nearly: he babbled freely , 
and drunkenly — walking up and down the chamber, like a 
restless beast He told me point after point that he need 
not — even their very code — how " swan-quiUs " and " goose- 
quilla " and " crow-qaiUs " stood for hlunderhnsses and 
muskets and pistols ; and " sand and ink " for powder and 
balis. It was, as I say, pitifnl to see him, now that his 
anxiety was over, and he had me, as he thought, in his 
toils. It was a very strange nature that he bad altogether ;-~ 
this old Cromwellian and Puritan — and I am not sure to this 
day whether he were not In good faith in his murderous de- 
signs. I thought of these thbigs, even at this moment; and 
wondered what he would do If he knew the truth. 
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At sapper he fell silent agua, and even moriMe; and I 
think it possible he may have had some suspicions of me; 
for he suspected everyone, I think. But he bri^tencd won- 
derfully when I said with a very innocent air that I wonld 
like my servant to be fetched, and that I would give him 
his instructions and send him back to London, for that I did 
not wish to embroil him in this matter. 

" Why, certainly, Mr. Mallock," he said, " it is what I 
wish. I trust you utterly, as you see. You shall see him 
where you will." 

He turned to his old man who came in at that instant, 
and bade him fetch Mr. Mallock's servant from Hoddeadon. 
I described him to Alick, and scribbled a note that would 
bring him. Then ve fell to the same kind of talking again. 

It was eight o'clock, pretty well, hy the time that James 
come to the Rye. I had determined to see him ont of doors 
where none could hear us; and before eight I was walking 
up and down in the dark between the gate and the house, 
talking to my host. When the two men came through the 
gate, Rumbald was very particular to leave me immediately, 
that I might, as he thought, send my man to Newmarket 
to put oft the King's coming; and have no interruption. 

" I will leave you," said he. " Yon shall see how much 
I trust you." 

I waited till he was gone in and the door shut. Then I 
took James apart into a little walled garden that I had 
noticed as I came in, where we could not by any chance be 
overheard. Even then too I spoke in a very small whisper. 

" James," said I, " go back to Hoddesdon; and get a fresh 
horse. Leave all luggage behind and ride as light as you 
can, for you must go straight to Newmarket; and be there 
before six o'clock, at any cost Go straight to the Sing's 
lodgings, and ask for any of Mr. Chiffinch's men that are 
there, whom yon know. Do yon know of any who are there? " 

"Yes, sir," whispered James; and he named one. 

" Very good. With him you must go straight to His Maj- 
esty; and have him awakened if need be. Tell him that 
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70U come from me — Mr. Cliiffiiich's men will support yon 
in tJiat TeU Hia Majesty that if he valaes his life he must 
return to town to-morrow — and not aleep anywhere on the 
way: and that the Dake of York mnst come with him. Tell 
him that there is no fear whatever if he comes at once; but 
that there is every fear if he delays. He had heat come, too, 
by this road and not by Royaton. Yoo understand? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" I shall remain here antQ to-morrow night at the earliest. 
If I am not at home by Sunday night, go to Mr. Chiffinch, 
as I told you this morning. Is all t^ear? " 

" Yes, sir," 

" Then go at once. Spare no horses or expense. Good- 
night, Jamea." 

" Good-night, sir," 

I watched him out of the gate. Then I turned and went 
back to the honac. 
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CHAPTER X 

It was a strange nigfat and day that followed. On the 
one side my host found it hard, I think, to maintain the story 
he had told me, In action; for, In accordance with hia tale, 
he had to bear himiii'lf as thongh he expected before night- 
fall the Bssasaination of the King and Hia Royal Highness 
half a mile away, and the rush of the murderers to his honse 
for shelter. On my side, it was scarcely less hard, for I 
knew nothing of how my man James had fared, or whether 
or no His Majesty would act npon my message. I guessed, 
however, that he would, if only my man got there; for 
Chiffinch'a men (who now followed him everywhere) would be 
as eager as I that no danger should come to him. 

My plans therefore were more aecnre than Rnmbald's; since 
I knew, either that His Majesty would come, and no harm 
donBj or that, merely, he would not come. In the latter 
case Bnmbald would be certified that I bad done as he 
thought I would; and would, no doubt, let me go peacefully, 
to use me again later in the same manner, if occasion rose. 
For myself, then, I Intended after nightfall at the latest to 
ride back to London and report all that bad passed; and, if 
the King had not come, to lay all in Mr. Chiffinch's hands for 
his further protection. 

I was left a good deal to myself during the morning— Mr, 
Bumbald's powers of disaimulation being, I think, leas than 
his desire for them; and I did not quarrel with that. I was 
very restless myself, and spent a good deal of time in ex- 
amining the house and the old arms, used no doubt, forty 
years ago in the Civil War, that were hung up everywhere. 
Within, as well as without. It was liker an arsenal or a bar- 
racks, than a dwelling-house. Its lonely situation too, and 
Hs strength, made it a very suitable place for such a design 
as that which its owner had for it. The great chamber, at 
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the head of the stairs, and over the archway, where we had 
our food, was no donbt the room where the conspirators had 
held their meetings. 

A little before eleven o'clock, as I was walking in the open 
Space between the house and the gate, I saw a fellow look in 
suddenly from the road, and then was away again. Every 
movement perturbed me, as may be imagined in snch suspense ; 
yet anything was better than ignorance, and I called out to 
let him see that I had observed him. So be came forward 
again; and I saw him to be tbe little carpenter, or what not> 
that bad wished to speak to Rumbald yesterday at the inn. 

He saluted me very properly. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said he, " but is Mr. Bumbald 
within ? " 

Now I had seen Mr. Bumbald, not ten minutes ago, slip 
back into the houae from tbe outhouses where he had pre- 
tended to go upon some preparation or other for the recep- 
tion of the assassins this evening; but be had not known that 
I saw him. 

" He is very busy at present," said I. " Cannot I do yonr 
business for you? " 

(I tried to look as if I knew more than I did.) 

" Why, sir," be said, " I think not." 

He seemed, I tbon^t, in a very pitiable state. (I learned 
some months later that he was come down expressly to dis- 
suade Rumbald from any attempt at that time; Imt I did 
not know that then.) Here, only, thought I, is one of the 
chicken-hearted ones. I determined to play upon his fears, 
if I could, and at the same time, perbaps, upon his hopes. 

" I think I can, however," I said. " You would be out of 
the basinesa, if you could, would you not? " 

He turned so white that I thought he would have fallen. I 
saw that my shot had told ; but it was not a hard one to make. 

" Hold up, man," I said. " Why, what do yon suppose I 
am here for? " 

" What business, sir? " he said. " I do not know what yon 

I smiled; so that he could see me do it. 
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" Very good, then," I said. " I will leave yoa to Mr. Rum- 
bald; " and I made as if I wonld pass on. 

"Sir," be said, "cao you give me any assurance? ... I 
am terrified." And indeed lie looked it; so I supposed that he 
thougbt that the attempt was indeed to be made to-day. I de- 
termined on a bold stroke. 

" My man! " I said. " If yon will t«ll me your name, and 
then begone at once, back to town, I will tell yon something 
that will be of service to you. If not " and I broke off. 

He looked at me piteonsly. I think my air frightened him. 
He drew back a little from the house, though we were in a 
place where we could not be seen from the windows. 

" My name is Keeling, sir. You will not betray me? What 
is it, sir ? " 

" Well," said I, " I can give you an assurance that what you 
fear will not take place. There is not a man here beyond my- 
self and Mr. Rumbald and old Alick. Now begone at once. 
Stay; where do you live? " 

He shook his head. A little colour had come back to his 
face again at the news. 

" No, sir: that was not in the bargain. I wiU begone, sir, 
as you said; and thank you, sir." 

He slipped back again very quickly, and was vanished. I 
suppose that he had ridden down in some cart all night, and 
that he went back iu the same way, for I saw no more of 

Well; I had gained two little points — I had kept him from 
Mr. Rumbald, which was one — (for I did not want my host to 
consult with any if I could help it) — and I had learned what 
perhaps was his name. This, however, I would test for my- 
self presently. 

At noon we dined; and having observed no difference in my 
host's manner, that might shew that he had any idea I had met 
with anyone, I made two remarks. 

" I talked with a fellow at the gate this morning," I said; 
" he seemed to know nothing of the King's coming." 

Rumbald jerked his head impatiently; and I perceived that 
we had not been seen. Presently I said; 
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" Who iTM that pale-looking fellow ivlio wished to speak 
with yon yesterday, Mr. Bmnbsld, at the Mitre? " 
He looked sharply at me for an instant. 
" His name is Thompson," said he. " He is one of my malt- 



Then I knew that be had lied. A man does not invent the 
name of Keeling, but very easily the name of Thompson. So 
I saw that Rmnbald had not yet lost all discretion ; and indeed, 
for all his talk, he had hardly spoken a name that I conU get 
hold of. 

After a while I ventnzed on another sentence which suited 
my purpose, and at the same time confirmed him in tus own 
view. 

" If by any chance His Majesty should not come to-day — 
will it be done, do you think, to-morrow i Shall yon wait till 
he does come? " 

He shook his bead and lied again very promptly. 

" If it is not done to-day, it will never be done." 

Looking back on the affair now, I truly do wonder at the 
adroitness with which we both talked. There was scarcely 
a slip on either side, though we were at cross-purposes if evei 
men were. But I suppose that in both of us there was a very 
great tension of mind — as of men walking on the edge of s 
precipice; and it was the knowledge of that which saved tis 
both. After dinner I said I would walk again out of doors; 
and he thought it was mere affectation, since I must know t^ 
now that His Majesty was not coming. 

" Well," I said, " if by any mischance His Majesty doth 
not come to-day, I will get back to town." 

He looked at me ; but he kept any kind of irony out of his 
face. 

" You had best do that," he said. 

Now it must have been forty miles from Newmarket to the 
Rye; and I bad calculated that Hb Majesty would not start 
till nine o'clock at the earliest. He would have four horses snd 
would change them at least three times ; but they would not be 
lUe to go oat of s trot for most of the way, so that I need not 
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look for any newa of him till thiee o'clock at the earliest. 
From then tEll five o'clock wonld be the time. If he were not 
come by five, or at the very latest half-paat, I should know 
that my design had miscarried. 

It is very difficult for me to describe at all the state I vas 
in — all the more as I dared not shew it. It was not merely 
that my Sovereign was at stake, but a great deal more than 
that. My religion too was in some perU, for if, by any mis- 
chance things should not go as I expected ; if, as certainly oc- 
ciarred to my mind as one possibility in ten, I had completely 
mistaken Rnmbald, and he had spoken the truth for once — ^it 
was not the King only who would perish, but the Catholic heir 
also, and then good-bye to all our hopes. Yet, I declare that 
even this did not affect me tio much as the thought that it was 
the man whom I had learned to love that was in peril — to 
lore, in spite of his selfishness and his indolence and his sins. 
It was all hut an intolerable thought to me that that melan- 
choly fiery man who had so scolded me — whom, to teU the 
truth, I had scolded back — tiiat this man might, even in im- 
agination, be mixed up with the horror of the firing of guns 
and the plunging of the wounded horses — should himself be 
shot at and murdered, there in the lonely Hertfordshire lane. 

At about three o'clock I could bear it no more. God knows 
how many prayers I had said ; for I think I prayed all the time, 
as even careless men will do at such crises. There was the 
grim house behind me, the leafless trees overhead, the lane 
stretching up northwards beyond the gate. All was very 
silent, except for the barking of a dog now and again. It was 
a very solitary place — ^the very place for a murder ; there were ■ 
no meadows near us, where men might be working, but only 
the deep woods. It was a clearish kind of day, with clouds 
in the west. 

At about three o'clock then I went to the stables to see my 
horse. These were behind the house. There was no one 
about, and no other horse in the stables but Rumbald's own 
black mare that had carried him yesterday. 

It came to me as I looked at my horse that no barm would 
be done if I put the saddle on him. Bumbald wonld but think 
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me a little fooliab for so confessing in actioii that I knew the 
Kmg would not come ; and for myself it would be some relief 
to my feelings to know that if by any mischance I did hear 
the soond of shots^ I coold at least ride np and do my best, . 
tfaongfa I knew it would be too late. 

I saddled my horse then, and put on the bridle, as quickly 
as I could. Then, again, I thon^t there would he no harm 
done if I led him oat to the gate and fastened him there. I 
looked ont of the stable door, bnt there was no one in sight 
So I led my horse ont, as quietly as I could, yet openly, and 
brought him round past the front of the house and so towards 
the gate. I thought nothing of my valise; for at that time 
I intended no more than what I had said. I was uneasy, and 
had no determined plana. I would tell Rumbald, if he came 
out, that I was but holding myself ready to ride out if I were 
needed. 

Then, as I came past the front of the house, I beard, very 
distinctly in the still air, the tramp of horses far away on the 
hill to the north; and I knew enough of that sound to tell me 
that there were at least eight or nine coming, and coming fast. 

Now it mig^t have been the coach of anyone coming that 
way. The races were at Newmarket, and plenty went to and 
fro, though it is true that none had come this way all day. 
Yet at that sound my heart leapt up, both in excitement and 
terror. What if I had made any mistake, and enticed tbe 
King to his death? Well, it would be my death too — ^but I 
swear I did not think of that! All I know is that I broke into 
a nm, and the horse into a trot after me; and as I reached the 
gate heard Rumbald run ont of tbe house behind me. 

I paid him no attention at all, though I heard his breathing 
at my shoulder. I was listening for the tramp and rattle of 
the hoofs again, for the sound bad died away in a hollow of 
the road I suppose. Then again they rang out ; 'and I thought 
tiiey must becoming very near the place he had told me of; 
and I turned and looked at him; but I think be did not see me. 
He too was staring out, his face gone pole under its ruddiness, 
listening for what very well might be the end of all bis hopes. 

Then the distant hoofs grew muffled once more, though not 
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altogether; aad, at that, Bombald ran out into the road as he 
was, bareheaded; and I saw that he carried a cleaver in his 
hand, caoght up, I suppose, at random; for it was of no use to 

Then, loud and clear not a hondred yards away I heard the 
rattle and roar of a coach coming down the hill and the tramp 
of the hoofs. 

" Back, yon fool," I screamed, " back ! " for I dared not pull 
my horse out into the road. " Throw it away! " 

He torned on me with the face of a devil. Though be must 
have seen the liveries and the guardsmen from where he stood, 
I think not even yet did be take in how he had been deceived ; 
but that he began to suspect it, I have no doubt. 

He came back at my cry, as if unwillingly, and stood by my 
side; but never a word did he say: and together we waited. 

Then, past the gate on the left, over the hedge, I caught a 
flash of colour, and another, come and gone again; and then 
the gleam of a coach-roof; and, though 1 had no certainty from 
my senses, I was as sure it was the King, as if I had seen him. 

So we waited still. I drew up in my hands my horse's 
bridle, not knowing what I did, and moved round to where I 
conid mount, if there were any need ; and, as I did it, past the 
gate, full in view there swept at a gallop, £rst three guards 
riding abreast, a brave blase of colour in the di3sky lane; then 
the four grey horses, with their postilions cracking their 
whips; then the coach; and, as this passed, as plain as a pic- 
tare I saw the King lean forward and look — his great hat and 
periwig tbrnst forward — and behind him another man. Then 
the coach was gone; and two more guards flew by and were 
gone too. 

I lost my bead completely for the single time, I think, in all 
this affair; now that I knew that the King was safe. There, 
standing where I was, I lifted my ha^ and shouted with my 
full voice: 

" God save the King ! " 

I tamed as I shouted; and, as the last word left my lips, 
I saw Bumbald, bis face afire with anger, coming at me, round 
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my horse from behind, with the deayer uprtused. If be had 
not been nest mad with disappointment, he would have struck 
at my horse; but he was too intent on me for that. 

I leapt forward} for I had no time to do anything else, dra^ 
ging my horse's haonches forward again and round; and with 
the next movement I was across my saddle, all-asprawl, as 
my horse started and plunged. I was ten yards away before 
the man could do anything, and straggling to my seat; bat^ as 
I rose and gripped the reins, something flew over my head, 
scarce missing it by six inches; and I saw the blade of the 
cleaver flash into the ditch beyond. 

At that, I turned and lifted my bat, reining in my horse; for 
I was as mad with success as the other man with failure. 

" God save the King [ " I cried again. " Ah ! Mr. Bnmbald, 
if only you had learned to speak the truth I " 

Then I put in my spurs and was gone, bearing before me, 
the hollow tramp and rumble of the great coach in front, as 
the King's party went across the bridge. 
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CHAPTER XI 

It was three months later that I sat once more, thon^ not 
for the first time since toy adventure at the Rye in Mr. Chif- 
fincb's parlour. 

Of those three months I need not say very mach; especially 
of the heginnlng of Uiem, since I received then, I think, more ' 
compliments than ever in my life before. My interviews had' 
been very many; not with Mr. Chiffinch only, but with two 
other personages whose lives, they were pleased to say, I had 
saved. 

His Majesty had laaghed very heartily indeed at the tale 
of my adventores. 

"Odds-fish!" said he. "We had all been done, but for 
you, Mr. Mallock. It was three or four days after, at the 
least, that I had intended retoming; and by that time, no 
doubt, our friends would have had their ambushment complete. 
But when your man came, all a-sweat, into my very bed-cham- 
ber, telling me to fly for my life — well; there was no more to 
be said. There was a fire too at my lodgings that same morn- 
ing; — and poor Sir Christopher's low ceilings all ruined with 
the smoke — but that would not have brought me, though I sup- 
pose we must give ont that it did. No; Mr. Mallock, 'twas yon, 
and no other. Odds-fish! I did not think I had such an 
accomplished liar in my service ! " 

His Boyal Highness, too, was no less gracious; though he 
talked hi a very different fashion. 

To him there was no humour in the matter at all; 'twas all 
God's Providence; and I am not sure but that he was not more 
right than his brother; though indeed there are always two 
sides to a thing. His talk was less of myself, and more of 
the interests I had served; and there too he was right; for, as 
I have said, if there had been any mistake in the matter, 
good-bye to Catholic hopes. 
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Mf first interview with Mr. Chiffincli astonished me most. 
When he had finished paying compliments, I began on busi- 
ness. 

" Yon will hardly catch Bumbald/' said I, " tmless yon take 
him pretty soon. He too will be off to Holland, I think." 

He shook his head, smiling. 

" I am sorry not to be able to give you vengeance for that 
cleaver-throwing; bnt yon most wait awhile." 

"Wait?" cried I. 

" What single name do yon know besides that of Bmnbaldj 
which was certainly involved in this affair? Why, Mr. Mal- 
lock, you yourself have told me that he observed discretion so 
far; and did not name a single man." 

" Well; there is Keeling," I said. 

"And what is Keeling?" he asked with some contempt, 
"A maltster, and a carpenter: a fine bag of assassins! And 
how can yoo prove anything but treasonable talk? Where 
were the ' awan-qnills * and the ' sand ami tlie ink ' i Did you 
set eyes on any of themP " 

I was silent. 

" No, no, Mr. Mallock; we must wait swhile. I have even 
talked to Jeffreys, and he says the same. We must lime more 
birds before we pull our twig down. Now, if you could lay 
your hand on Keeling ! " 

He was right: I saw that well enough. 

" And meantime," said I, smiling, " I must go in peril of my 
life. They surely know now what part 1 have played?" 

" They must be fools if they do not. But there will be no 
more cleaver-throwing for the present, if you take but reason- 
able care. MeanwhUe, yon may go to Hare Street, if yon will; 
though I cannot say I should advise it. And I will look for 
Keeling." 

Well; I did not take his advice. That was too much to 
expect. I went to Hare Street in April and remained there a 
couple of months ; but I do not propose to discourse on that 
beyond saying that I was very well satisfied, and even with 
Cousin Tom himself, who appeared to me more resigned to 
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have me &a A son-in-law. To neither of them coold I say a 
word of what had paaaed, except to tell Doll; that my peril 
was over for the present, and to thank her for her prayers. 
Daring those two months I bad no word of Rnmbald at all; 
and I suspect that be lay very qniet, knowing, after all, how 
little I knew. If he went to Holland, be certainly came back 
again. Then, in Jane, once more a man came from Mr. Chif- 
finch, to call me to town. So here I sat once more, with the 
birds singing their vespers, in the Privy Garden, a hundred 
yards away, and the river flowing without the windows, as if 
no blood had ever flowed with it. 

" Well," said Chiffincb, when I was down in a chair, " the 
first news is that we have found Keeling. You were right, or 
very nearly. He is a joiner, and lives in the City. He hath 
been to the Secretary of the CouncU, and will go to him 
again to-morrow." 

" How was that done? " I asked. 

" Why, I sent a conple of men to him," said the page, " when 
we had marked him down ; who so worked on his fears that he 
went straight to my Lord Dartmonth; and my Lord Dart- 
mouth carried him to Sir Leoline Jenkins. The Secretary 
very properly remarked that he was but one witness; and 
Keeling went away again, to see If he can find another. Well ; 
the tale is that he hath found another — his own brother — and 
that both will go again to the Secretary to-morrow. So I 
thought it best that you sbonld see him first here, to-night, to 
identify him for certain.'' 

" That is very good," I said. " But, Mr. Chiffincb, if I ap- 
pear too publicly in this matter, I shall be of very little service 
to the King hereafter." 

" I know that very well," said the page. " And yon shall 
not appear publicly at all, neither shall yonr name. Indeed, 
the King hath a little more business for yon at last, in France; 
and yoa will wish perhaps to go to Home. So the best thing 
that you can do, when we have seen that all is in order, is to 
wait no longer, but be off, and for a good while too. Yonr life 
may be in some peril for the very particular part that yoa 
played, for though we shall catch, I think, all the principal 
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men in Uie affair, we shall not ea.tei all tEe nnclerllngs; and 
even a joiner or a scaTcnger for tbat matter, if he be angry 
enongh, ia enoagh to let the life ont of a man. And we can- 
not spare yon yet, Mr. Mallock." 

This seemed to me both reasonable and thonghtfol; and it 
was not altogether a surprise to me. Indeed I had prepared 
Dolly for a long absence, thinlcing that I mig^t go to Rome 
again, as I had not been there for a long while. Besides, 
waiting in England for the time laid down by Tom and agreed 
to hy both of as, would make that time come no swifter; and, 
if tbere were work to be done, I had best do it, before I had 
a wife to engage my attention. 

But I sighed a little. 

" Well," said I ; " and where is Keeling? " 

" I have been expecting him this last ten minntes," said he. 

Even as he spoke, a knock came npon the door. The page 
cried to come in; and there entered, first a servant holding 
the door, and then the little joiner himself, flnshed in his face, 
I supposed with the excitement. He was dressed in his Sun- 
day clothes, rather Ul-fitting. He did not Icnow me, I think, 
for he made no movement of surprise. I caught Mr. Chiffinch'a 
look of inquiry, and nodded very slightly. 

" Well, air," began the page in a very severe tone, " so joa 
have made up your mind to evade the charge of misprision of 
treason — that, at the least! " 

" Ycfl, sir," said the man in a very timid way. (He must 
have heard that phrase pretty often lately.) 

" Well ; and you have found your other witness ? " 

" Yes, sir; my own brother, sir." 

"Ah! Was he too in this detestable affair?" 

" No, sir." 

" Well, then ; how do you bring him in ? " 

" Sir," said the man, seeming to recover himself a little, " I 
put my brother in a secret place ; and then caused him to over- 
hear a conversation between myself and another." 

" Very pretty ! very pretty ! " cried the page. " And who 
was thb other?" 

" Sir; it was a Mr. Goodenough — under-sheriff once o f ■" 
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I could sot restrain a start; for I bad not thought Mi. 
Goodenough, the friend of my Lord Essex, to be so deep in 
the affair as this. Keeling saw me startj I suppose; for he 
looked at me, and himself shewed sudden agitation. 

" Good evening, Keeling," said I. " We have bad a litde 
conversation once before." 

"Oh! for God's sake, gentlemen! for God's sake! I am 
already within an inch of my life." 

" I know you are," said Mr. Cbiffinch severely, " and yon 
will be nearer even than that, if yon do not speak the whole 
truth." 

" Sir; it is not that I mean," cried the man, in a very panic 
of terror. " Rumbald bath been " 

"Eh? What is that?" said Mr. Chiffincb. 

" Rnmbald, sir, the old Colonel, of the Rye " 

" God, man ! We know all about Rnmbald," said the page 
contemptuously. " What hath be been at now? " 

" Sir ; be and some of the others caught me but yesterday. 
They bad heard some tale of my having been to Mi. Secretary, 
and " 

" And yon swore you had not, I suppose," snarled the other. 

" Sir; what could I do? Rnmbald was all for despatching 
me then and there. They caught me at Wapping. I prayed 
them for God's love not to believe such things: I entreated: I 
wept " 

"I'll be bound you did," said Mr. Chiffincb. "Wdlf 
And what then ? " 

" Sir ! they let me go again." 

" They did? The damned fools! " cried Chiffincb. 

Z was astonished at his vehemence. But, like his master, 
if there was one thing that the page conid not bear, it was a 
fooL I made him a little sign, 

" Keeling," said I, " you remember me well enon^. Well ; 
I need not say that we know pretty near everything that there 
is to know. But we must bave it from you, too. Tell ns both 
now, as near as you can recollect, every name to which yon can 
speak with certainty. Remember, we want no lies. We had 
enough of them a while back in another plot." (I could not 
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resist that; though Mi. Chiffioch snapped his lips together.) 
" Well, now, take your time. No, do not speak. Consider 
yonraelf carefully ." 

It was, indeed, a miserable sight to see this poor wretch so 
hemmed in. The sweet evening light fell fnll upon his terri- 
fied eyes and his working lips, as he sought to gather np the 
names. He was persuaded, I am sure, that we were as gods, 
knowing all things — above all, he feared myself, as I could 
see, having met me first at the very honse of Bmnbald, as if 
I were bis friend, and now again in the chamher of his accuser. 
It was piteous to see how he sought to be very exact in his 
memories, and not go by a hair's breadth beyond the truth. 

At last I let him speak. 

" Now then," I said, " tell ns the names." (I saw as I 
spoke that Mr. Chiffindi held a note-book below the table to 
take them down.) 

"Sir, these for certain. Bombald; West; Rumsey " 

" Slowly, man, slowly," I cried. 

" Bumsey; Goodenough; Burton; Thompson; Barber — those 
last three all of Wapping, sir. Then, sir, there is Wade, 
Nelthrop, West, Walcot " he hesiUted. 

" WeU, sir," demanded Mr. Chiffinch very fiercely. " That 
is not all." 

" No, sir, no. . . . There is Hone, a joiner like my- 
self." 

" Man," cried the page, " we want better names than snivel- 
ling tradesmen like yourself." 

The fellow turned even paler. 

" Well, sir; but how can I tell that " 

" Sir," said the page to me sharply, " call the guard ! " 

■' Sir," cried the poor wretch, " I will tell all; indeed I will 
teU." 

" WeU? " 

" Sir, the Duke of Monmouth was in it — st least we heard 
so. He was certainly in the former plot ! " 

" And what was that? " asked the other very quietly. 

"Why, sir; the plot to assault Whitehall; it is all one in 
reality; but " 
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" We know all &bont that," snapped the page sharply. 
" Well ; and what other names ? " 

" Sir; there was my Lord Russell." 

I moved in my chair. Even to this day I cannot believe 
that that peer was guilty; though indeed he waa found so to 
be. Mr. Chiffinch cast me a look. 

" Proceed, sir," he said. 

"And there was Mr. Ferguson, a mimater; an^ Mr. Wild- 
man; and my Lord Argyle in Scotland; and my Lord Howard 
of Eserick; and Mr. Sidney; and my Lord Essex. I do not 
say, sir, that all those " 

" There! there: go on. We shall test every word yoa say; 
yon may depend upon it. What other names have yon ? " 

"There was my Lord Grey, sir; and Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong. . . . Sir; I can remember no more! " 

" And a pretty load on any man's conscience ! " cried the 
virtuous Mr. Chiffinch. "And so all this nest of assas- 



" Sir; I did not say that I said " 

"That is enough; we want no comments and glosses, bat 
the bare truth. Well, Keeling, if this tale be true, you have 
saved your own life — that is, if your fellow murderers do not 
get at yon again. You have been in trouble before, I hear, 
too." 

" Sir; it was on the matter of the Lord Mayor " 

" I know that well enough. Well, sir; so this b the tale 
you will tell to-morrow to Mr. Secretary." 

" Yes, sir, if I can remember it all." 

" You will remember it, I'll warrant. Well, sir; I think 
I have no more questions for the present. Sir, have you any 
questions to ask this man? " 

I shook my head. I was near sick at the torture the man 
was in. 

"Well, sir; you may go," said the page. "And I woidd 
recommend yon and your brother to lie very private to-night. 
There most be no more evasion." 

When he waa gone, Mr. Chiffinch turned to me,-. , 
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" Well ? " he said. " What do yon think ? " 

"Oh! I think he speaks the truth, in the main," I said 
vearily. " Shall I be needed snj' more; or when may I leave 
town?" 

" Yon nmst wait, Mr. Mallock, until we have laid hands on 

It was not nntil the middle of July that I was able to leave. 
On the eighteenth of June a proclamation was issued, with 
the names of some of the conspiratois ; and numerous arrests 
were made. One matter pleased me a little, and that was that 
Keeling had been man enough after all, to warn some of the 
humbler folk, who had been led into the affair, of what he had 
done; and the most of these got clean away. Then Sheppard 
came forward and betrayed three or four who had met in his 
house, as I had seen for myself: and West added many de- 
tails. A second proclamation containing the names, and of- 
fering rewards for the arrest of Monmouth, my Lord Grey, 
Sir Thomas Armstrong and the Bevetend Robert Ferguson, 
was made after my Lord Russell's arrest; but all four of them 
escaped. My Lords Howard and Eases were taken on the 
tenth of July; and two days later Walcot, Hone and Rouse 
were convicted. 

As soon as my Lord Bnssell's trial was begun, and die cer- 
tainty that he would be convicted was made plain by my Lord 
Howard turning King's evidence, I left London with my man 
James. And before we were at Dover the news came to ns 
that my Lord Essex, in despair, had cut his throat in the 
Tower. As for myself, I was glad enough to leave; for I was 
both sick and weary of intrigue. It would be of a very dif- 
ferent sort in France; and of a kind that a gentleman may 
undertake without misgivings: so, though I was loth to leave 
the land where Dolly was, the balance altogether left me re- 
freshed rather than saddened. 

It was a clear day as the packet put out from Dover; and, 
as I stood on deck, watching the cliffs recede as we went, there 
came on me again that same mood that had fallen on me as I 
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went up the river so long ago from Wapping. Once more it 
appeared to me as if I were in aomevliat of ft dream. Those 
men I had left behind, awaiting trial and death; Mr. Chiffincfa; 
the King, the Court, even Dolly herself, appeared to have 
something phantom-like aboat them. Once more the realities 
seemed to dose about me and envelop me — or rather that great 
Beality whom we name God; and all ebe seemed but very little 
and trifling. 
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CHAPTER I 

Once more it iras high sammer, a ]reai afterwards, as I rode 
in, still with James, thank Godt and three other men, over 
London Bridge. 

My life abroad once more nmst remain nndescribed. There 
is pleo^ of reason against the telling of it; and nothing at all 
for it. One thing only may I say, that I came last from Bome, 
having stayed over for the Feast of the Apostles, and carried 
with me, though verbally only, some very particular instrtic- 
tions for His Boyal Highness the Dnkc of York from person- 
ages whom he shonid respect, if he did not. And what those 
coonsels were will appear in the proper place. By those same 
personages I had been complimented very considerably, and 
Drged to yet greater efforts. Briefly with regard to the two 
Royal Brothers, I was urged to press on the one, and to re- 
strain the other; for I heard in Bome that it was said that they 
wonld listen to me, if I observed discretion. 

As to what had passed in England, a very short account 
will suffice. 

First, with regard to the conspirators, a number had been 
executed, among whom I suppose must be reckoned my Lord 
Russell — an upright man, I think; yet one who had at least 
played with very hot fire. Frankly, I do not believe tiiat he 
aimed ever at the King's life, but that my Lord Howard wit- 
nessed that he did, in order to save himself. Of the others 
that were executed, I think all deserved it; and the principal, 
I suppose, was Mr. Sidney, that ancient Republican and Com- 
monwealth man, who was undoubtedly guilty. Besides faim, 
my Lord Essex had killed himself in prison — for I never be- 
lieved the ugly story of the bloody razor having been thrown 
out of his window — and Sir Thomas Armstrong was executed 
— and richly he had earned it I^ a thousand crimes and de- 
baudieries — and old Colonel Rmnbald; whose fate, I must al- 
low, caused me a little sorrow (even though he had flung a 
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Bhftrp clearer at toy bead), for he waa very much more of a. 
man than that pnliiig treacheroDS houid my Lord Hovard, 
irho was taken biding in his shirt, np his own chimney, and 
tamed traitor to his friends. Holloway too — a merchant of 
Briatol, and a friend of Mr, Ferguson — was executed, and 
several in fidinburgh, of the Scottish plotters under Argyle, 
among whom the principal was Baillie of Jerviswood. The 
torture of the boot and the thnmbscrews was used there, I am 
sorry to s^; for they had plenty of evidence without it. Of 
the otbers some evaded altogether, of whom a good nomber 
went to Holland, which was tbeir great refuge at this tfane, 
and others again saved their lives by turning King's evidence. 
The Reverend Mr. Ferguson proved himself a clever fellow, 
as indeed I had thought him, and a courageous one too, for 
after attending my Lord Shaftesbury upon his deathbed, he 
returned again to Edinburgh, and there, upon search being 
made for him, hid himself in the very prison to which they 
wished to. consign bim, and so escaped the death he faad earned. 
With regard to the Duke of Monmouth, affairs had taken 
a very strange course; and His Majesty, as I think, had be~ 
haved with less than his usual wisdom. Before even Mr. Sid- 
ney's death, the Duke had made his peace, both with the King 
and the Duke of York, and had, after expressing extraordinary 
contrition, and yet denying that he had been in any way privy 
to any attempt on the King's life, received a pardon. But 
he had not been content with that; and so soon as the Gazette 
announced that it was so, and had given men to understand 
that Monmonth had made his peace by turning King's evi- 
dence, whet mnst His Grace do, bat deny it again, and cause 
it to be denied too in all the coffee-bouses in town? The King 
was thrown into a passion l^ this; and once again His Grace 
had to sign and read aloud a paper, in the presence of wit- 
nesses and of the King, in the private parlonr of the Dncbess 
of Portsmouth's lodgings — (where, it must be confessed. His 
Majesty did much of his business at this time). But the paper 
was not explicit enough, and must be re-written: and so the 
foolish shilly-shally went on — and he guilty all the time — and 
at last be evaded them all, and went back again to Holland. 
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There vss another ptece of news that had come to tne lately 
that pleased me better; and that was of the trial of Oates, for 
treasonooB speaking, and his condemnation in one hundred 
thousand pounds, which cansed him to be shut np in prison 
without more ado, where he could do no more mischief. In- 
deed his credit was all gone now, thank God ! and all that he 
had to do in prison was to prepare himself for bis whippings 
which be got a ]rear later. A few months earlier too, the four 
Popish lords tiiat had been left in the Tower were released 
again, which I was very glad to bear of. 

Other matters too had passed; but I think I have said 
enough to shew how affairs stood in the month of Jalj when 
I came back to England — with the exception of what I shall 
relate presently as of my own eipcrience. 

The evening was as bright and fair as that on which T had 
come back to London near two years and a half ago, with so 
heavy a heart, to find Dolly at Court; but this time the heavi- 
ness was all gone. I had had letters from her continually, 
and all those I carried with me. She told me that her father 
seemed a little moody, now and again; but I did not care very 
greatly about that He could be as moody as he liked, if he 
but let her and me alone. It was less than a year now from 
my twenty-eighth birthday, which was the period that had 
been fixed. 

Now a piece of news had reached me at Dover that made me 
pretty content; and that was that His Majesty desired me to 
have lodgings now in Whitehall. These were very hard to 
come by, except a man had great influence; and I was happy 
to think that such as I bad was from the King himself. So I 
did not return northwards this time from the Strand, but held 
on, and so to the gate of Whitehall. Here I was stopped and 
asked my name. 

I gave it ; and the officer saluted me very civilly. 

" Your lodgings are ready, sir," said he. " Mr. Chiffinch 
Was very urgent about them. And he bade me tell you you 
would find visitors there, if yon came before eight o'clock." 

It was now scarcely gone seven; but I thought very little 
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of my TisItoM, supposing they might perhaps be Mr. Chiffinch 
himself and a friend: so I inquired very leismely where the 
lodgings were situate. 

" They are my Lord Peterborough's old lodgings, sir/' said 
tiie man. " He hath moved elsewhere. They look out apon 
the Privy Garden and the bowling-green; or^ to be more close, 
on the trees between them." 

This was a fine piece of news indeed; for these lodgings 
were among the best. I was indeed become a person of im- 
portance. 

There were two entrances to these lodgings— one from the 
Stone Gallery, and the other from the garden; but that into 
the garden was only a little door, whose use was not greatly 
encouraged, because of the personages that walked there; so 
I went np the Stone Gallery, between all the books and the 
cabinets, and so to my own door; wi^i my James behind me. 
My other men I bade follow when they had bestowed the 
horses and found their own quartets. 

It was a fine entrance, with a new shield over the door; 
lately scraped white, for the reception of my own arms. I 
knocked upon it, and a fellow opened; and when I had told 
him my name, be let me through; and I went upstairs to the 
parlour that looked over the garden; and there, to my happi- 
ness were my visitors. For they were none other than my 
dear love herself and her maid. 

I cannot tell what that was to me, to find her there. . . . 
The maid was sent into the little writing-room, next door, into 
which my visitors would usually be shewn; and we two sat 
down on the window-seat. Dolly looked not a day older : she 
was in a fine dress. 

" See," she said, " you have caught me again at Court ! Will 
you send me away again this time? " 

She told me presently that she and her father were come 
up to town for a few days; but must be gone again directly. 
They had written to Mr. Chiffinch demanding news of me, and 
when should I be at liberty to come to Hare Street; and he 
had told them that at anyrate not yet for a while, and that they 
had best come and see me in my new lodgings, I was wrrj 
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that he had said I could not go to Hare Street for the present 
— ^though I had expected no less ; but I sooii forgot it again in 
her dear presence. 

" You are a great man, now, I sappose," she said presently, 
" too great to see to the pigs any longer. We have no snch 
rooms as this at Hare Street." 

They were indeed fine; and we went through them together. 
They were all famished from roof to floor; there were some 
good tapestries and pictures ; and the windows, as the officer 
had said, looked oat for the most part upon the trees beneath 
which BO long ago I had watched ladies walking. Bnt I told 
her tliat I loved my panelled chamber at Hare Street, and the 
little parlour, with the poor Knights of the Grail, who rode 
there for ever and never attained their quest, more than all 
Whitehall. Then I kissed her again, for perhaps the thirtieth 
time; and, as I was doing so Cousin Tom came in. 

" Ah I " said he, " I have caught you then I " But he said 
it without much merriment. 

If Dolly was no older, her father was. There were grey 
hairs in his eyelffows, for that was all that I could see of his 
hair, since he wore a periwig; and his face appeared a little 
blotchy. 

I met him however with cordiality, and congratulated hint 
on bis loolu. He sat down, and presently, to my aatonish- 
ment, he too opened out upon my prospects, though in a very 
different manner from Dolly. 

" You are a great man now," be said, " in these fine lodg- 
ings. I wonder His Majes^ hath not made you at least a 
knight." 

I was a little angry at his manner. He said it not pleas- 
antly at aU; but as i^ he found fanlb I determined I would 
not meet his ambitions at alL 

" My dear Cousin," said I, " indeed I am not a knight; and 
have no hope of being so. His Majesty hath a thousand men 
more competent than I." 

"Then why hatji he given you these lodgings?" said he^ 
with a sharp look. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 
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"I sm of some conyenience to His Majesty; and the moie 
■o if I am near Mm. I suppose tliat these lodgings fell vacant 
in the nick of time." 

He looked at me very earnestly. He had, of course, no idea 
of in what matters I was engaged: I might have been a mere 
Talet for all he knew. 

" That is aoi " he said. 

" I have no reason to think otherwise," I answered hint. 

Well; it was growing late; and I had not supped, as Dolly 
presently remembered; it was near eight o'clock, and after 
that time there would be formalities at the gate as they went 
out. So they took their leave at last; and I kissed Dolly for 
the thirty-first time, and went downstairs with them, and 
watched them down the gallery ; they having promised to come 
again next day. 

I had scarcely done supper and looked about me a little, 
when Mi, Chiffinch's name was brought to me; and I went to 
see him in the little parlour and bring him through to what 
would be my private closet — so great was I become! He 
looked older; and I told him so. 

"Well; so I am," said he. "And so are we all. Yoo will 
be astonished when you see His Majesty." 

" Is he so much older? " I asked. 

" He has aged five years In one," said he. 

We talked presently (after looking throngh my lodgings 
again, to see if all were as it should be, and after my thanking 
Mr. Chiffinch for the pains be had put himself to), first of 
France and then of Rome. He shewed himself very astute 
when we spoke of Rome. 

" I do not wish to pry," he said, " but I hope to God's sake 
that the Holy Father hath given yon a commissitm to His 
Royal Highness, to bid him hold himself more quiet. He will 
ruin all, if he be not careful." 

" Why; how is that? " said I. 

" Ah ! you ecclesiastics," he cried — " for I count yon half 
an one at least, in spite of your pretty cousin — yon are more 
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close than any of ns ! Well; 1 will tell you as if yon did not 
know." 

He put his fingers togetfaer, In his old manner. 

" First," said he, " he is Lord High Admiral again. I count 
that very rash. We are Protestants, we English, you know ; 
and we like not a Papist to be our gusrd-in-chief ." 

" You will have to put up with a Papist as a King, some 
day," said I. 

" Why I suppose so — though I would not have been so sure 
two years ago. But a King is another nutter from an High 
Admiral." 

" Well ; what else has he done ? " I asked. 

" He hath been readmitted to the Council, in the very face 
of the Test Act too. ' But it is how he bears himself and speaks 
that is the worst of all. He carries himself and his religion 
as openly as he can ; and does all that is in his power to relieve 
the Papists of disabilities. That is very courageous, I know; 
but it is not very shrewd. God knows where he will stop if 
once he is on the throne. I think be will not be there long." 

I said nothing;;, for indeed my instructions were on those 
very points; and I knew them all as well as ChifSnch, and, I 
think, better. 

He spoke, presently, of myself. 

" As for you, Mr. Mollock, I need not tell you how high yon 
are in favour here. Si monamentttm requirit, circvmtpice "; 
and be waved his bands at the rich rooms. 

" His Majesty is very good," I said. 

" His Majesty hath a peerage for you, if you want it. He 
said he had made too many grocers and lickspittles into knights, 
to make you one." 

I cannot deny that to bear that news pleased me. Yet even 
then I besiUted. 

" Mr, Chiffinch," said I at last, " If you mean what you say, 
I have something to answer to that." 

"Well?" said he. 

" Let me have one year more of obscurity. I may be able 
to do much more that way. In one year from now I shall be 
married, as I told yoo. Well, when I have a wife she moat 
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come to town, and make acquaintiLnces ; and so I shall be kuovn 
in any case. Let me have it then, if I want it — as a wedding- 
gift; so that she shall come as M7 Lady. And I will do what 
I can then, in His Majesty's service, more pnblicly." 

"What if His Majesty is dead before that?" said he, re- 
garding me closely. 

" Then we will go withoat," said I. 

He nodded; and said no more. 

It was strange to lie down that night in a great room, tMi 
four posts and all their hangings abont me, with my Lord 
Peterborough's arms cmldaioned on the ceiling; and to know 
tiiat it was indeed I, Roger Mallock, who lay there, with a man 
within call; and a coronet, if I would have it, within reach. 
It was not till then, I think, that I understood how swift had 
been my rise; for here was I, but just twenty-seven years old, 
and in England but the better part of six years. Yet, even 
then, more than half my thoughts were of Dolly, and of how 
she would look in a peeress' robes. I even determined what 
my title should be — taken from my French estates in the vil- 
lage of Malmaison, in Normandy> so foolish and trifling are a 
man's thoughts at such a time. One thing, however, I re- 
solved ; and that was to say nothing at all of aU this either to 
Dolly or her father. It should be s wedding gift to the one, 
and a conaolation to the other; for dearly would my Coosin 
Tom love to speak of his son-in-law the Viscount, 01 even the 
plain Lord M&lmaiaon. As for His Majesty's death before 
another year, I thought nothing of that; for what young nun 
of twenty-seven years of age thinks ever that anyone will die? 
Even should he die too — which I prayed God might not be yet! 
— there was His Boyal Highness to follow; and I had served 
him, all things considered, pretty near as well as his brother. 

So, then, I lay in thought, hearing a fountain play some' 
where without my windows, and the rustle of the wind in the 
limes that stood along the Privy Garden. I heard midni|^t 
strike from the Clock-Tower at the further end of the palac^ 
before I slept; and presently after the cry of the wstchnus 
that " all was well, and a fair night." 



CHAPTER II 

It was not until the third d&; after my coming to town that 
I had audience of the Duke — in the evening after snpper, 
haying hidden good-bye that morning, vith a very heavy heart, 
to 017 conains, at Aldgate, whither I had escorted them. I 
had promised Dolly I ironld come vhen I could ; bat God knew 
when that would be ! 

Even by then, I think, I had become accustomed to my 
new sarroundings. I had made no friends indeed, for that 
was expressly contrary to my desires, since a man on secret 
service must be very alow to do so; bnt I had made a nombex 
of acquaintances even in that short time, and had renewed 
some others. I had bad a word or two with Sir George Jef- 
freys, now a long time Lord Chief Justice, in Scroggs' old 
place; and found him a very brilliant kind of man, of an ex- 
traordinary handsomeness, and no less extraordinary power — 
not at all brutal in manner, as I had thought, but liker to a 
very bright sword, at once sharp and heavy: and sharp and 
heavy indeed men found him when they looked at him from 
the dock. It was in Mr. Chiffinch's closet that I was made 
known to bim. I bad spoken too with my Lord Halifax — 
another brilliant fellow, very satirical and witty, for which 
the King loved him, though all the world guessed, and the 
King, I think knew, that his opposition to our cause was so 
hot as even to keep him in correspondence with the Dnke of 
Monmouth, safe away in Holland. At least that was the 
talk in the coffee-houses. He, like the Lord Keeper North, 
hated a Papist like Uie Devil, and all his ways and wishes. 
He said of my Lord Rochester, now made president of the 
Council — a post of immense dignity and no power at all — ■ 
that " he was kicked upstairs," which was a very precise de- 
scription of the matter. 

I was taken straight through into the Duke's private closet. 
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where lie aw&iied me; and, by the rftrest chance His Mnjeatj- 
was just about to take his leave, and they had me in before 
he was gone. 

I was rery deeply shocked by His Majesty's appearance. 
He was standing below a pair of candles when I came in, and 
his face was all in shadow; but when, after I had saluted the 
two, he moved out presently, I could see how fallen his face 
was, and how heavily lined. Since it was evening too, and he 
had not shaved since morning I could see a little frostiness, 
as it were, upon his chin. He dyed his eyebrows and moos- 
taches, I suppose, for these were as black as ever. His mel- 
ancholy eyes had a twinkle in them, as he looked at me. 

" Well," said he, " so here is our hero back again — come to 
pay his respects to the rising sun, I suppose." (But he said 
it very pleasantly, without any irony.) 

" Why, Sir," said I, " I have always understood that there is 
neither rising nor setting with England's sun; but that it is 
always in mid-heaven. The King never dies; and the King 
can do no wrong." 

(Such was the manner in which we spoke at Coort In those 
days — very foolish and bombastic, no doubt) 

" Hark to that, brother," said the King; " there is a pretty 
compliment to us both! It is to neither of us that Mr. Mal- 
lock is loyal; hut to the Crown only." 

"It is that which we all serve. Sir," said I; "even Yoor 
Majesty." 

The King smiled. 

" Well," he said, " 1 must be off while yon two plot, I anp- 
pose. Come and see me too, Mr. Mallock; when yon have 
done all yonr duties." 

I took him to the door of the closet where the servants were 
waiting for him ; and even his gait seemed to me older. 

Kow James had very little — (though no Stuart could have 
none) — of his family's charm. He looked no older, no sharper 
and no lighter than a year ago: and he hod learned nothing 
from adversity, as I presently understood. He very gra- 
clonsly made me sit down ; bnt in even that the condescouion 
was evident — not as his brother did it. 
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" You have been to Rome, agam," he said pretty eoon, vhen 
he had told me how he did, and how the Eing was not so 
well as he had been. " And what news do yon bring with 
you? " 

I told him first of the Holy Father's health, and dcliTered a 
few compliments from one or two of the Cardinals, and spoke 
of three or four general matters of the Court there. He 
nodded and ashed some qnestloDs; but I conld see that he was 
thinking of something else. 

"But you have more to say to me, have yoa not?" said 

he. " I had a letter from the Cardinal Secretary " he 

paused. 

" Yes, Sir," said I. " The Holy Father was graciously 
pleased to put me at Your Royal Highness' disposal, if yon 
should wish to know His Holiness' mind on one or two af- 
fairs," 

I put It like this, as gently as I could; for indeed I had 
something very like a scolding, in my pocket, for him. He 
saw through it, however, for he lowered his eyelids a little sul- 
lenly as his way was, when he was displeased. 

" Well; let us hear it," said he. " What have I done wrong 
now?" 

This would never do. His Royal Highness resembled a 
mule in this, at least, that the harder he was pushed, the more 
he kicked and jibbed. He must be drawn forward by some 
kind of a carrot, if he were to be moved. I made haste to 
draw out my finest. 

" His Holiness is inexpressibly consoled," I said, " by Your 
Royal Highness' zeal for religion, and courage too, in that 
coarse. He bade me tell you that he conld say his Nunc 
Dimittit, if be could but see such zc&l and obedience in the 
rest of Europe." 

The Duke smiled a little; and I could see that he was 
pleased. (It was really necessary to speak to him in this 
manner; he would have resented any such freedom or infor- 
mality as I used towards the King.) 

" These are the sweets before the medicine," he said. " And 
now for the draught" 
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" Sir," I said^ " there is no draught There is bat a Tord 

o( vaming His Holiness " 

" Well; call it what yon will. What is it, Mr. Mallock? " 
I told him then, as gently as I could (interlarding all with 
a great many compliments) that His Holiness was anxious 
that matters should not go too fast ; that there was still a great 
deal of disaffection in England, and that, though the pendulum 
had swung it would sorely swing back again, though, please 
God! never so far as it had been; and that meantime a great 
deal of caution should be used. For example, it was a won- 
derful thing that His Royal Highness 'should be Lord High 
Admiral of the Fleet again ; but that great care should be ob- 
served lest the people should be frightened that a Papist 
should have the guarding of them; or again, that the Test Act 
ahoold be set aside in His Boyal Highness' case, yet the ex- 
ception should not be pressed too far. All this my Lord 
Cardinal Howard had expressly told me; but there was one 
yet more difficult matter to spealc of; and this I reserved for the 



" Well," said the Duke, when I had got bo far, " I am 
obliged to His Holiness for his solicitude; and I shall give the 
advice my closest attention. Was there anything more, Mr. 
MaUock? " 

He had received it, I thought, with unusual humility; so I 
made haste to bring out the last of what I had to say. 

" There is no more. Sir," I said, " in substance. There was 
only that His Eminence thought perhaps that the extraor- 
dinary courage and fervour of Your Boyal Highness' Jesuit 
advisers led them to neglect discretion a little." 

"Ah! His Eminence thought that, did heP" said James 
meditatively. 

His Eminence had said it a great deal more strongly than 
that; but I dared not put it as he had. 

" Yes, Sir," I said. " They are largely under French in- 
fluence; and French circumstances are not at all as in Eng- 
land. The Society is a little apt at present " 

Then the Duke lost his self-command; and his heavy face 
lightened with a kind of anger. 
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" Mr. Mallock," he said, " jou liave said enough. I do not 
blame you at all; bnt His Eminence (with all possible respect 
to him !) does not know what he is talking about. These good 
Fathers have imperilled tbeir lives for England; if any have 
a right to speak, it is they; and I would sooner listen to their 
counsel than to all the Cardinals in Christendom. They know 
England, as Bome cannot; and, while I allow myself to be led 
by the nose by no man living, I would sooner do what they 
advise than what a Roman Cardinal advises. It is not by 
subtlety or plotting that the Faith will be commended in this 
country; bnt by courageous action; and since God has placed 
me here in the position that I hold, it is to Him alone that I 
must answer. You can send that message back to Rome, sir, 
as soon as yoa like." 

Now there was James, true to himself; and I could see that 
further words would be wasted, I smoothed him down as well 
as I could; and I was happy to see that it was not with my- 
self that he was angry — (for he made that very plain) — for 
that I still might hope he would listen to me later on. But 
anything farther at that time was useless; so I prepared to 
take my leave; and be made no opposition. 

" Well, sir," he said, " you have given your message very 
well ; and I thank you for not wrapping it up. Yon have done 
very well in France, I hear." 

" His Majesty hath been pleased to think so," I said- 
Then his face lightened again. 

" Ah ! " said he, " when the time comes, we shall shew Eu- 
rope what England can do. We shall astonish even Bome 
itself, I think. We have long been without the light; but it is 
dawning once more, and when the sun is indeed risen, as His 
Majesty said, men will be amazed at us. We shall need no 
more help from France then. The whole land will be a garden 
of the Lord." 

His face itself was alight with enthusiasm; and I wondered 
bov, once more in this man, as in many others, the Church 
shewed itself able to inspire and warm, yet without that full 
moral conversion that she desires. He was not yet by any 
means free from the sins of the flesh and from pride — (which 
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two things so commonly go together) — he could not be re- 
leased from these until humiliation should come on him — as 
it did, and made him very like a Saint before the end. Mean- 
while it was something to thank God for that he should be so 
whole-hearted and zealous, even though he lacked discretion. 

As I was going down the stairs whom should I run into, 
coming np, but Father Huddleston, who stopped to speak 
with me. I did not know him very well; though I had talked 
with him once or twice. He was the one priest of English 
blood who was tolerated openly and legally in England, and 
who had leave to wear his habit, for his saving of the King's 
life after the battle of Worcester. 

" So you are home again, Mr. Malloek," he said in his 
cheery voice. 

I told him Yes ; and that I was come for a good time. 

" And His Maj esty ? " he said. " Have you seen him i He 
is terribly aged, is he not, this last year." 

This priest was a very pleasant-looking fellow, going on 
for sixty years old, I would say; and, except for his dress, 
resembled some fine old country-squire. He wore a great 
brown periwig that set off his rosy face. He was not, I think, 
a very spiritual man, though good and conscientious, and he 
meddled not at all with politics or even with religion. He 
went his way, and let men alone, which, though not very apos- 
tolic, is at least very prudent and peaceful. He was fond of 
country sports, I had heard, and of the classics; and spent bis 
time pretty equally in them both. 

"Yes," said I; "the King is a year older since this time 
twelvemonth." 

He laughed loudly. 

" There speaks the courtier," he said. " And you come from 
the Duke?" 

I told him Yes. 

"And I go to him. Well; good day to you, Mr. MallodE." 

It was very pleasant to me, this new air in which I lived. 
Here was I, come from the Duke who had received me as 
never before, with a deference — (if the Duke's behaviour to 
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any man could be called that) — snch as he had never shemi 
me, being greeted too hy this prieat who np to this time had 
never manifeated much interest in me, going back to my fine 
lodgings and my half-dozen servants. Indeed it was a great 
change. As I went past the sentry a minute or two later, he 
saluted me, and I returned it, feeling very happy that I was 
come to be of some consideration at last, with so much more, 
too, in the background of which others never dreamed. 

I had my first audience of His Majesty a week later, and 
confirmed my impressions of his ageing very rapidly. He re- 
ceived me with extraordinary kindness; but, as to the first part 
of the interview, since this concerned private affairs in France, 
I shall give no description. It was the end only that was of 
general interest; and one part of it very particular, since I was 
able to speak my mind to him again. 

He was standing looking out of the window when he said 
bis last word on France, and kept silent a little. He stood 
as upright as ever, but there was an air in him as if he felt 
the weight of his years, though they were scarcely fifty-fonr 
in number. His hand nearest to me bung down listlessly, 
with the lace over it. When he spoke, he put into words the 
very thing that I was thinking. 

" I am getting an old man, Mr. Mallock," he said, sud- 
denly turning on me; "and I would, that affairs were better 
settled than they are. They are better than they were — I do 
not dispute that — but these endless little matters distress me. 
Why cannot folk be at peace and charitable one with another? " 

I said nothing; but I knew of what he was thinking. It 
was the old business of religion which so much entered into 
everything and distorted men's judgments: for he had just 
been speaking of His Grace of Monmouth. 

" Why cannot men serve God according to their own con- 
science? " he said, " and leave others to do the same." 

" Sir," I said, " there is but one Church of God where men 
are at unity with one another." 

He paid no attention to that; and his face suddenly con- 
tracted strangely. 
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" Did yon hear any gossip — I mean aboat myself — after the 
death of the Jesuit Fathers? " 

I told him No ; for I had heard nothing of it at that time. 

He came and sat dovn, motioning me too to a seat; for I 
had stood up when he did. 

Well," he said, " it is certainly stiange enough, and I 
shoold not hare believed it, if it had not happened to myself." 

Again be stopped with an odd look. 

" Wellj" he said, " here is the tale; and I will swear to it 
Yon know how onwilling I was to sign the death-warrants." 

" Yes, Sir; all the world knows that" 

"And all the world knows that I did it," be said with a 
vehement kind of bitterness. " Yes ; I did it, for there was 
no way ont of it that I could see. It was tbey or the Crown 
moat go. Bat I never intended it; and I swore I would not." 

" Yes, Sir," I said quietly, " you said so to me." 

"Did I? Well, I said so to many. I even swore that my 
right hand might rot off if I did it" 

His heavy face was all working. I had seldom seen him so 
much moved. 

" Yes," he said, " that was what I swore. Well, Mr. Mal- 
lock, did yon ever hear what followed? " 

" No, Sir," I said again. 

" It was within that week, that when I awakened one morn- 
ing I felt my right band to be all stiff. I thought nothing of 
it at the first; I believed I most have strained it at tennis. 
Well; that day I said nothing to anyone; but I mbbed some 
ointment on my hand that night." 

He stopped again, lifted his right band a little and looked 
at it, as if meditating on it. It was a square strong man's 
hand, but very well shaped and very brown; it bad a couple of 
great rings on the fingers. 

" Well," be said, " the next morning a sore had broken ont 
on it; and I sent for a physician. He told me it was nothing 
but a little humour in the blood, and be bade me take care of 
my diet. I said notbing to anyone else, and bade him not 
speak of it; and tiiat night I put on some more ointment; and 
the next morning another sore was broken out, between the 
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finger and the thomb, so that I conld not hold a pen withont 
pain; and it vas then, for the firat time, that I remembered 
what I bad sworn." 

He had his features onder command again, bnt I conld see, 
as he looked at me, that his eyes were still full of emotion. 

" Well, Mr. Mallock; I was in a great way at that; but yet 
I dared tell nobody. I wore my glove all day, so that no one 
should see my hand; and that evening when I went in to see 
Her Majesty, what should I see hanging np on the wall of 
the chamber bnt the pictures of the five men whose warrants 
I had signed ! " 

Once more be stopped. 

Now I remembered that I bad heard a little gossip as to the 
King's hand about that time; bnt it bad been so little that I 
had thought nothing of it. It was very strange to hear it all 
now from himself. 

" Well, sir," he said, " I am not ashamed to say what I did. 
I kissed their pictures one by one, and I begged them to in- 
tercede for me. The next morning, Mr. Mallock, the sores 
were bealed up; and, the morning after, the stiffness was all 
gone." 

I said nothing; for what could I say? It is true enough 
that, many might say that it had all fallen out so, by chance, 
that it was no more than a strain at tennis, or a hnmonr in the 
blood, as the physician had thought. But I did not think 80, 
nor, I think, would many Catholics. 

" Yon say notbingj Mr. Mallock," said the King. 

" What is there to say. Sir? " aaked I. 

" What indeed? " he cried, again with the greatest emotion. 
" There is nothing at all to say. The facts are as I have 
said." 

Then there came upon me once more that passionate desire 
to see this strange and restless soul at peace. Of those who 
have never received the gift of faith I say nothing: God will 
be their Judge, and, I doubt not, their Saviour if they have 
bnt been faithful to what they know; but for those who have 
received the knowledge of the truth and have drawn back from 
it I have always fe&red very greatly. Now that His Majesty 
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had TeceiTcd this light long before thia time, I bad nerer liad 
any doubt; indeed it bad been reported, though I.kneir falsely, 
that he had submitted to the Church and been taken into her 
CommanioB while he was yet a young man in France. Yet 
here he was still, holding back from what he knew to be tme — 
and growing old too, as he had said. All this went throng 
my mind ; bat before I conld speak he was up again. 

"An instant, Mr. Mallock," be said, as I rose up with him; 
and he tnnied swiftly towards the door that was behind him, 
and was ont through it, leaving it open behind him. From 
where I stood I could see what he did. There was a great 
press in the little chamber next door, and he flung the doors 
of this open so that I could see him pull forward his strong- 
box that lay within. This be opened with a key that he car- 
ried hung on a chain, and fmnbled in it a minute or two, 
drawing ont at last a paper; and so, bearing this, and leaving 
the strong-box open just as it was, he came back to me. 

" Look at that, Mr. Mallock," said he. 

It was a sheet of paper, written very closely in His 
Majesty's own hand, and was headed in capital letters. 

Then there followed a set of reasons, all numbered, shewing 
that the Holy Roman Church was none other than the very 
Church of Christ outside of which there is no salvation. (It 
was made public later, as all the world knows, so I need not 
set it ont here in full.) 

" There, sir," be said when I had done reading it. " What 
do yon think of that? " 

I shall never forget how he looked, when I lifted my eyea 
and regarded him. He was standing by the window, with the 
light on bis face, and there was an extraordinary earnestness 
and purpose in his features. It was near incredible that tliis 
could be the man whom I had seen so careless with his ladies 
— so light and indolent. Bat there are many sides to crery 
man, as I have learned in a very long life. 

" Sir," I cried, " wbat am I to say? There is nothing that 
I can add. This is Your Majesty's own conscience, written 
out in ink." (I tapped the paper with my finger, still hold- 
ing it). 
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" Eh? ■' flaid he. 

" And by conscience God judges us all," I cried. 

Again I stared into his eyes, and he into mine. 

" Your Majesty will have to answer to this," said I, " on 
Judgment Day." 

I could say no more, so great was my emotion; and, as I 
hesitated a change went over his face. His brows came down 
as if he were angry, but his lips twitched a little as if in 
hnmonr. 

" There ! there ! " he said. " Give me the paper, Mr, Mal- 
lo<i." 

I gare it bade to bim; and he stood rnnning his eyes 
down it 

"Why, this Is damned good!" he mnrnmred. "I should 
hare made a theologian." 

And with that I knew that his mood was changed again, 
and that I could say no more. 
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CHAPTER III 

I DO not knoir vhich ia the more strange that, when ft great 
time of trial approaches a man, either he has some kind of a 
pTemonition that trouble is coming npon him, or that he has 
not. Certainly it is strange enough that some sense, of which 
we know nothing, should scent danger when there are no 
outward signs that any is near; but it appears even more 
strange to me that the storm should break all of a sndden 
without any cloud Id the sky to shew its coming. It was the 
latter case with me; and the storm came upon me as I shall 
now relate. 

It was now for the first time that I began to see something 
of the way the Court lived — I mean as one who was himself a 
part of it. I had looked on it before rather as a spectator 
at a show, observing the pageants pass before me, but myself, 
from the natnre of my employment, taking no part in it from 
within, 

A great deal that I saw was very dreadful and unchristian. 
Many of the persons resembled hogs and monkeys more than 
human beings; and a great deal of what passed for wit and 
merriment was nothing other than pnre evil. Virtue was 
very little reckoned of; or, rather reckoned only as giving 
additional sest to its own corruption. I do not mean that 
there were no virtuous people at all — (there were virtuous 
people in Sodom and Gomorrah themselves) — but they were 
unusual, and were looked npon as a little freakish or mad. 
Yet, for all that, side by side with the evil, there went on a 
great deal of seemliness and religion: sermons were preached 
before the Court every Sunday; and His Majesty, who by his 
own life was greatly responsible for the wickedness around 
him, went to morning-prayers at least three or four times in 
the week; though I cannot say that his behaviour there ac- 
corded very well with the business he was engaged upon. 
8fll ^ - cN- 
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Some blamed the Bishops and other miuiatera for their laxity 
and the flattery that they shewed to His Majesty: but I do 
not think that charge in a fair one; for they were very bold 
indeed upon occasion. Dr. £en, vho preached pretty often, 
was (uj outspoken as a preacher well conld be, denoiuicing the 
sins of the Court in unmeasured language, even in His 
Majesty's presence: and a certain Bishop, whose name I for- 
get, observing on one occasion during seimon-time that the 
King was fast asleep, tnmed and reboked in a loud voice 
some other gentleman wbo was asleep too. 

" Yoa snore so loudly, sir," he cried, " that you will awake 
His Majesty, if you do not have a care." 

I went sometimes to the chapel, with the crowd, to hear 
the anthem, as the custom was; for the music was extraor- 
dinary good, and no expense spared; and I heard there some 
very fine motets, the most of which were adapted from the 
old Catholic music and set to new words taken from the 
Protestant Scripture. 

I went one night in August to the Duke's Theatre, as it 
was called, to see a play of Sir Charles Sedley, called The 
Mulberry Garden. 

This extraordinary man, with whom I had already talked 
on more than one occasion, was, according to one account, 
the loosest man that ever lived; and indeed the tales related 
of him are such that I could not even hint at them in such 
a work as this. But he was now about forty-five years old; 
and a thought steadier. It chanced that he and my Lord 
Dorset-~(who was of the same reputation, but had fought 
too both by land and sea) — were present with ladies, of whom 
the Duchess of Cleveland was one, in one of the boxes that 
looked upon the stage; and I was astonished at the behaviour 
of them all. Sedley himself, who appeared pretty drunk, was 
the noisiest person in the house; he laughed loudly at any 
of bis own lines that took his fancy, and conversed equally 
loudly with his friends when they did not As for the play 
it was of a rery poor kind, and gave me no pleasure at all ; 
for there was but one subject in it from beginning to end. 
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and that wag the passioQ which the aathor Tould call love. 
There were lines too in it of the greatest coaraeness, and at 
these he Unghed the toadest. He had a sharp bold face, of 
an extraordinary insolence; and he appeared to take the high- 
est delight in the theme of his play — (which he bad written 
for the King's Theatre a good while before) — and which con- 
cerned nothing else bnt the love-adventiires of two maids 
that had an orer-yonthfnl fop for a father. 

When the play was over, and I going out to my little coach 
that I osed, I found that the Duchess of Cleveland's coadi 
stopped the way, in spite of the others waiting behind, and 
Her Grace not come. However there was nothing to be 
done: and I waited. Presently out they came, Sedley leading 
the way with great solemnity, who knocked against me as 
I stood there, and asked what the devil I did in his road. 

I sainted them as Ironically as I conld; and begged his 
pardon. 

" I had no idea. Sir Charles," said I, " that the theatre 
and street were yonrs as well as the play." 

He looked at me as if he conld not believe his ears; but 
my Lord Dorset who was jnst behind came up and took him 
by the arm. 

" He is rig^t," he said. " Mr. Mallock is quite right Beg 
his pardon, I tell yon." 

"Why the devU " began Sir Charles agtdn, still not 

recognising me. 

My Lord clapped him sharply on his hat, driving it over 
his eyes. 

" He is blind now, Mr. Mallock," he said, " in every sense. 
Yoa would not be angry with a blind man ! " 

When Sir Charles had got his hat straight again be was 
now angry with my Lord Dorset, and very friendly and 
apologetic to myself, whom I suppose he had remembered 
by now; so the two drove away presently after the ladies, 
still disputing loudly. But I think my Lord's behaviour 
shewed me more than ever that I was become a person of 
some consequence. Yet this kind of maimers, in tJie midst 
of the crowd, though it commended gentlemen as well known 
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as were those two — to the ruder elements amoDg t£e spec- 
tators, who laughed and shouted — did a great deal of harm 
in those days to the Court and the King, among the more 
serloas and sober persons of the country; and it is these 
who, in the long run, always have the ordering of tlimgs. 
God knows I would not live in a puritanical country if I conld 
help it; yet decent breeding is surely due from gentlemen. 

A week or two later I was at a levSe in Her Majesty's 
apartments; and had a clearer sight than ever of tlie rela- 
tions between the King and Queen. 

Now His Majesty had behaved himself very ill to the 
Queen; he had flaunted bis mistresses everywhere, and had 
even compelled her to receive them; he had ne^ected her 
very grossly; yet I must say in his defence that there was 
one line he would not pass; he would not on any accoont 
listen to those advisers of his who from time to time had 
urged him to put her away by divorce, and marry a Prot- 
estant who might bear him chUdren. Even my Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, Dr. Burnet, had, thirteen or fourteen years 
ago given as bis opinitm that a barren wife might be divorced, 
and even that polygamy was not contrary to the New Testa- 
ment! This, however, Charles had flatly refused to coun- 
tenance; and, when he thought of it, now and again, shewed 
her a sort of compassionate kindness, in spite of his distaste 
for her company. Yet his very compassionateness proved 
his distaste- 
It was on occasion of a reception by Her Majesty of some 
Moorish deputation or embassage from Tangier, that I was 
present in her apartments; and it was immediately after this, 
too — (so that I have good cause to remember it) — that the 
first completely unexpected reverse came to my fortunes. 

I arrived at Her Majesty's lodgings about nine o'clock in 
the evening; and was pleased to see that the Yeomen of the 
Guard lined the staircase up to the great gallery. This was 
an honour which the Queen did not very often enjoy; and 
very fine they looked in their scarlet and gold, with their 
halberds, all the way up from the bottom to the top. 
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The Greftt Gallery, when I came into it, iraa tolerably full 
of people, of whom I spoke to a good ntimbet, among whom 
again were Sir Charles Sedley and my Lord Dorset, as nsual 
inseparable. Bat I was very much astonished at ihe manner 
in which the Moors were treated, for they were seated on 
couches, on one side of the state under which Her Majesty 
sat, as if they were some kind of raree-show, set there to be 
looked at. They were extraordinary rich and barbaric In 
their appearance; and when I had kissed Her Majesty's 
hand, I too went and looked with the rest of the crowd who 
jostled all together to stare at them. They were in very 
gorgeous silks, and wore turbans; and their jewels were 
beyond anything that I had erer seen — great oncnt emeralds, 
and red stones of which I did not know the name, and ropes 
of pearls. The folks about me bore themselves with an 
amasing insolence, regarding them as if they had been mon- 
sters, and freely making comments on them which their in- 
terpreter, at least, must have understood. The Moors them- 
selves behaved with great dignity; and it was Impossible not 
to reflect that these shewed a far higher degree of dignity 
and civilization than did my own countrymen. They were 
very dark-akinned, and three or four of them of a wonderful 
handsomeness. They sat there almost in silence, looking 
gravely at the crowd, and observing, I thought, with surprise 
the bare shoulders and bosoms of the ladies who stared and 
screamed as much as any. It appeared to me that these poor 
Moors, too, thou^t that the civilization lay principally upon 
their own side. I presently felt ashamed of myself for lookr 
ing at them; and turned away. 

The gallery and the antechambers had some fine fumitnre 
in them, pushed against the walls that the crowd might 
drcolate; but all was not near so fine as the Duchess of 
Portsmooth's apartments, nor even as the King's. The cres- 
sets, I saw, most of them, were of brass, not Bilver; the 
brocades, which were Portuguese, were a little faded here 
and there; and there was not near the show of gold and silver 
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plate that I bad expected. But of all the sights there, I 
think Her Majesty was the most melancholy. She was 
dressed very splendid; and her skirt was so stiff with bnllion 
that it scarce fell in folds at all. Her pearls were mag- 
nificent, but too many of them; for her coiffure was full 
of them. She resembled, to my mind, a sorrowful child 
dressed op for a play. Her complexion was very dark 
and faded, though her features were well-formed, all except 
her month. She was a little like a very pretty monkey, if 
such a thing can be conceived. She sat under her state, 
with an empty chair beside her — very nprigbt, with the 
Countess of Suffolk and her other ladies round about her 
and behind ber. She appeared altogether ill at ease, and 
eyed continually down the length of the gallery along which 
His Majesty would come, if indeed be came at all; for he 
had a way of sending a sudden message that be could not; 
and all the world knew where he would be instead. 

To-night, however, he kept his word and came. 

I was in one of the antechambers at the time, talking to 
a couple of gentlemen and to one of the Queen's Portuguese 
chaplains who knew a little Italian, when I heard the music 
playing, and ran out in time to see him go past from the 
way that led from his own lodgings. He seemed in a very 
merry mood this evening, and was smiling as be walked, very 
fast, as usual. He was in a dark yellow and gold brocade 
that set off the darkness of his complexion wonderful well, 
and a dark brown periwig with his hat upon it; and he 
wore his Garter and Star. The crowd closed in behind his 
gentlemen so that I could not get near him; and when I 
came up he was on bis chair by Her Majesty, and she smiling 
and tremulous with happiness, and the Moors coming up 
one by one to kiss his hand. 

I could not hear very well what the interpreter was saying, 
when all this was done; but I heard him speak of a gift of 
thirty ostriches that this Moorish mission bad brought as a 
gift to him. 

His Majes^ laughed lond when he beard that. 

. _,.,, Google 
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" I can send nothing more proper back again," said he, 
" than a fiock of geese. I have enough and to spare of 
them." 

Then, irhen all about were laughing, he turned very solemn. 

"Yon had best not tell them that," he said; "or they 
might take some of my friends away with them in mistake." 

(This was pretty fooling; but it scarce struck me as snited 
to the dignity of the occasion.) 

Presently the interpreter was saying how consumed with 
loyal envy were these Moors at all the splendour that they 
saw about them. 

" It ia better to be envied than pitied," observed His 
Majesty, with a very serious look. 

At first he bore himself with extraordinary geniality this 
evening. He had been drinking a little, I think, yet not at 
all to excess, for this he never did, though he had no oh j ection 
to others doing so in his company. There was related of 
him, I remember, how the Lord Mayor once, after a City 
Banquet, pressed His Majesty very unduly to remain a 
little longer after he had risen up to go. His Majesty was 
already at the door when the Mayor did this, even venturing 
— (for he was pretty far gone in wine) — to lay his fingers on 
the King's arm. 

His Majesty looked at him for an instant, and then burst 
out laughing. 

"Ah well!" he said, quoting the old song, "'He that b 
drunk is as great as a King.' " 

And he went back and drank another bottle. 

He was in that merry kind of mood, then, this evening; 
but such moods have their reactions; and half an hour later 
he was beginning first to yawn behind his hand and then 
to wear a heavy look on his face. Her Majesty observed it, 
too, as I could see: for she fell silent (which was the worst 
thing in the world to do), and began to eye him sidelong 
with a kind of dismay. (It was wonderful how little knowl- 
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edge slie had of faoir to manage him; and how she shewed to 
all present what she was feeling.) 

Presently he was paying no more attention to her at all, 
bat was leaning back in his chair, listening to my Lord Dorset 
who was talking in his ear; and nodding and smiling rather 
heavily sometimes. I felt very sorry for the Queen; hut 
I had best have been feeling sorry for myself, for it was now, 
that, all imknown to me, a design was matnring against 
me, though not from my Lord Dorset. 

As I was abont to turn away, to go once more through 
the rooms before taking my leave, I observed Mr. Cbifibich 
coming through very fast from the direction of the King's 
apartments, as if be had some message. He did not observe 
me, as I was within the crowd; but I saw him go up, thread- 
ing his way as well as he could, and touching one or two 
to make them move out of bis way, straight up to the King's 
side of the state. I thought he would paose then; but he 
did not He put his hand on my Lord Dorset's shoulder 
from behind, and made him give way; and then he took his 
place and began to whisper to His Majesty. I saw His 
Majesty frown once or twice, as if he were displeased, and 
then glance quickly np at the faces before him, and down 
again, as if he looked to see if someone were there. But 
I did not know that it was for me that he looked. Then the 
King nodded thrice, sharply — Mr. Chiffinch whispering all 
the while — and then he leaned over and whispered to the 
Qaeen. Then both of them stood up, the King looking 
heavier than ever, and the Queen very near fit to cry, and 
both came down from the dais together, all the company 
saluting them and making way. And so they went down 
the gallery together. 

I was still staring after him, wondering whut was the 
matter, when I felt myself touched, and turned to find Mr. 
Chiffinch at my elbow. He looked very serious. 

" Come this way, sir," said he. " I mnat speak with you 
instantly." 

I went after him, down the gallery; and he led me into 
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tbe little empty chamber wbere I Iiad been talking \rith tiie 
priest balf an hour ago. He closed the door carefully behind 
him; and tamed to me again. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, " I have very serious news for 
you." 

" Yes," said I, never dreaming what the matter was. 

" It touches youraeU very closely," he said, searching my 
face with his eyes. 

" Well; what is it? " asked I — my heart beginning to beat 
a little. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said, very gravely, " there is an order 
for your arrest. If you will come back with me quietly to 
my lodgings we can effect all that is necessary without scan- 
dal." 
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CHAPTER IV 

I BUD never a vord as we went back, first downstairs be- 
tween the Yeomenj then to the right, and so round through 
the little familiar passage and up the stairs. I conld hear 
the tramp of guards behind, and knew that they had followed 
us from the Queen's lodgings and would be at the doors after 
we were within. I was completely stunned, except, I think, 
for a little glimmer of sense still left which told me that the 
least said in any public place, the better. Mr. Chiffinch, too, 
I could see very well, was as bewildered as myself — for, so 
far as I was concerned, there was not yet the faintest suspicion 
in my mind as to what was the matter. At least, I told my- 
self, my conscience was clear. 

So soon as we were within the closet, the page, having 
again shut the door carefully behind me came forward to 
where I stood. 

" Sit down, Mr. Mallock," said he, in a low voice, but very 
kindly. 

I could see that his face was very pale and that he seemed 
greatly agitated. When I was seated, he sat himself down 
at his table a little way off. 

" This is a terrible affair," he said, " and I do not 
know " 

" For God's sake," I whispered suddenly, " tell me what 
I am charged with." 

He looked up at me sharply. 

"You do not know, Mr. Mallock?" 

" Before God," I said, " I have no more idea what the 
pother is about than " 

" Well, shortly," he said, " it is treason." 

" Treason ! Why " 

He leaned forward and took up a pen, to play with as he 
talked. 

" I will tell you the whole thing from the beginning," he 
881 (.^■- 
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said. " You must have patience. An hour ago a clerk came 
to me here from the Board of the Green Cloth to tell me 
that the magistrates desired my presence there immediately 
on a matter of the highest importance. I went there directly 
and foand three or four of them there, with Sir George 
Jeffreys whom they had sent for, it seemed, as they did 
not know what course to pursne, and had thought perhaps 
that I might throw some li^t upon it They were very 
grave indeed, and presently mentioned your name, saying that 
a charge had been laid against you before one of the West- 
minster magistrates, of having been privy to the Rjrchouse 
Plot." 

" Why " cried I, with sudden relief. 

He held up his hand. 

"Wait," he said, " I too langhed when I heard that; and 
gave them to understand on what side you had been through- 
out that matter, and how you had been in His Majesty's serv- 
ice and that I myself was privy to every detail of the affair. 
They looked more easy at that; and I thought that all was 
over. But they asked me to look at papers they had of 
yours " 

" Papers I Of mine ! " I cried. 

" Yes, Mr. Malloek. Papers of yours. I will tell yoa 
presently how they came by them. Well; there were about 
a dozen, I suppose, altogether; and some of them I knew all 
about, and said so. These were notes and reports that yoa 
had shewed to me: and there were three or four more which, 
though I had not ^een them I could answer for. But there 
was one, Mr. Malloek, that I could not understand at all." 

He paused and looked at me; and I could see that he was 
uneasy. 

Now it may appear incredible; but even then I could not 
think of what paper he meant. To the best of my belief I 
had shewn him everything that I thought to be of the least 
importance — notes and reports, as he had said, such as was 
that which I had made in the wherry on my way up from 
Wepping one night 

I shook my head. 
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" I do not know what yon mean," I said. " Where did 
Uiey get the papers from?" 

" Think again, Mr. Mallock. I said it was on a charge of 
treason jnst now. Well: I will say now that it may be no 
more than misprision of treason," 

Still I had no suspicion. I was thinking still, I suppose, 
of my lodgings here in Whitehall and of a few papers I had 
there. 

" Yoa mnst tell me," I said. 

" Mr. Mallock," he sftid, " this paper I speak of was in 
cypher.* It contained " 

"Lord!" I cried. "Consin Tom! " 

Then I bit my lip; but it was too late. 

" Yes," said the other, very gravely. " I can see that yoa 
remember. It was your cousin who brought them up from 
Hare Street. He found them all in a little hiding-hole: and 
conceived it to be his duty " 

" His duty! " I cried. " Good God! why " 

Then again I checked myself. 

" Mr. Chiffinch," said I, " I remember the paper perfectly : 
at least I remember that I had it, though I have never read 
it or thou^t anything of it." 

" It is in very easy cypher, air," said he, with some severity. 

"Well; it was too hard for me," I said. 

" Then why did you not shew it to me? " he asked. 

"Lord! man," I said, "I tell yon it was gone clean from 
my memory. I gnot it from Bnmbald a great wtule ago — a 
year or two at the least before the Plot. It was on my mind 
to send it to you; but I did not. I had no idea that it was of 
the least importance." 

"A letter. In cypher, and from Rombald! And you 
thought it of no importance — even though the names of my 
Lord Shaftesbury and half a dozen others are written in 
full!" 

" I tell you I forgot it," I said sollenly, for I had not 
looked for suspicion from this man. 

He still looked at me, as if searching my face: and I 
suppose that I presented the very picture of an unmasked 
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Tillain; for the whole affair waa bo snrprisiiig and ime:q>ected 
that I was completely taken aback. 

" Well," he said, " if yoa had bat shewn me that paper, 
we coold have forestalled the whole affair." 

"What was in it?" I asked, striving to control myself. 

" You tell mc you do not know ? " he asked. 

Then indeed I lost control of myself. I stood up. 

" Mr. Chiffinch," I said, " I ace that you do not believe a 
word that I say. It will be beat if you take mc straight to 
tiiose who have authority to question me." 

He did not move. 

" Yon had best sit down again, Mr. Mallock. I do not 
say that I do not believe you. But I will allow ihat I do 
not know what to think. Yon are a very shrewd man, sir; 
and it truly is beyond my miderstanding that you shoold 
have forgotten so completely this most vital matter. I wish 
to be your frien^; but I confess I do not understand. Oh! 
sit downj man ! " he cried suddenly. " Do not playact with 
me. Just answer my questions." 

I sat down again. I saw that he was sincere and that 
indeed he was pnizled; and my anger went. 

" Well," I said, " I suppose it may be difficult. Let me 
tell yon the whole affair." 

So I told him. I related the whole of my adventure in the 
inn, and how I got the paper, and tried to read it, and could 
not: then, how I took it to Hare Street and put it where he 
had described: then how I very nearly had asked a Jesuit 
priest if he had any skill in cypher; and then how, once 
more, it had all slipped my mind, and that, a long time having 
elapsed, even when Rombold became prominent again, even 
then I had not remembered it. 

" That is absolutely the whole tale," I said; " and I know 
no more than the dead what it is all about. What is it all 
about, Mr. Chiffinch?" 

He drew a breath and then expelled it again, and, at the 
same time stood up, withdrawing his eyea from my face. 
I think it WBs then for the first time that he put away his 
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doubta; for I had got my irits back again and could talk 
reasonably. 

" Well," he said, " we had best be off at once, and see 
■what they Hay." 

"Where to?" asked I. 

"Why to His Majesty's lodgmgs/' he said. "I fetched 
him out to tell him. Did you not see me? " 

"His Majesty!" I cried. 

" Why yes ; I thought it best. Else it would hare meant 
yoni arrest, Mr. Mallock," 

I must confess that my uneasiness came back — (which had 
left me just now) — as I went with the page to the King's 
lodgings, more especially when I saw again how the guards 
fell in behind as and followed us every step of the way. It 
was very well to say that I " should have been arrested " if 
such and such a thing had not happened: the truth was, I 
was already under arrest, as I should soon have found if I 
had attempted to run away. It seemed to me somewhat 
portentous too that His Majesty was so ready to see ua, 
instead of mocking at the whole tale at once. 

Mr. Chiffinch sold nothing to me as we went. I think he 
himself was fully convinced of my innocence — at least of 
any deliberate treachery — ^but not so convinced that others 
would be; and that he was considering how he should pot 
my case. It was a sad humiliation for me — this trudging 
along like a schoolboy going to be whipped, with a couple 
of guards following to see that I did not evade it. 

We went straight upstairs, through the antechamber, and 
to the door of the private closet. I heard voices talking 
there— one of which cried to come in as the page knocked. 
Then we entered. 

I had thought to find His Majes^ alone, or very nearly 
so; and I was astonished and disconcerted at the number of 
persons t&at were there. The King himself was seated be- 
yond his great table, with the rest standing about him, five 
in number. On his right was Sir George Jeffreys in his 
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Ilch aoit, just aa be had come from some eDtertainment, bla 
handsome face flushed with wine, yet none the less full of 
vit and attention. The officer of the Green Cloth was on the 
other side — (it was this gentleman's business to deal with 
all cases, within his jurisdiction, that took their rise in White- 
hall itself) ; and a couple of magistrates beside him, with 
neither of whom I had any acquaintance. An officer, whose 
face again was new to me — named Colonel Hoskyns — a tmc- 
olent-looking fellow, in the dress of His Majesty's Life- 
guards, stood very aprigfot beside Sir George Jeffreys, with 
his hat in his hand. A sheaf of papers lay before the King on 
the table. 

I was even more disconcerted to see how His Majesty 
looked. An hour or two ago he had been smiling and gra- 
cioni: now he wore a very stem look on his face; he made no 
idgn of recognition as I came in after Mr. Chiffinch, but, so 
aoon aa the door was shut, spoke immediately to the page. 

"Well?" he said. "What have you got from himf" 

Chiffincb advaDced a step nearer, glancing at the faces that 
all looked on him. 

" Sir," he said, " I am convinced there has been nothing 
more than an indiscretion " 

Then the King shewed how angry he was. He threw him- 
self badk in his chair. 

" Bah 1 " he cried — " an indiscretion indeed ! With his 
gnllt staring him in the face ! " 

There was a murmur from tbe others: and Colonel Hoskyns 
gave me a loc^ of very high disdain, as if I had been a toad 
or a serpent. For myself I said nothing: I remained with my 
eyes down. Once or twice before I had seen His Majesty 
in this very mood, toi the most part he was the least 
suspicious man I had ever encountered; but once his suspicion 
was awake there was none harder to persoade. So he had 
been with His Grace of Monmouth on two or three occasiona; 
10, it appeared, he was to be with me now. 

" Sir," said Mr. Chiffincb agtdn, " I have examined Mr. 
Mallock very closely: but I have told bha very little. Will 
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Tour Mftjesty allow him to hear what &e case ia against 
him?" 

The King, who was frowning and parsing his lips, raised 
his eyes; and immediately I dropped my own. He was in 
a black mood indeed, and all the blacker for his post kindness 
to me. 

" Tell him, Hoskyns," he said; and then, before the Colonel 
eoold speak he addressed me directly. 

" Mr. Mallock," he said sharply, " I will tell yon plainly 
why I have you here, and why yon are not in ward. Yon 
have been of service to me; I do not deny that. And I 
have never known yon yet to betray yoar trust. Well, then, 
I do not wish to disgrace yon publicly without allowing you 
an opporttmity of speaking and clearing yourself if that is 
possible. I tell you frankly, I do not think yon will. I see 
no loophole anywhere. But — well there it is. Tell him, 
Hoskyns." 

I will not deny that I wsa terrified. This was so wholly 
tnilike all I bad ever known of His Majesty. What in the 
world could be the case against me? (For I now saw that 
Mr. Chiffinch had not told me the whole, but only a part of 
the charge.) I fixed my eyes upon Mr. Hoskyns for whom 
I had conceived, so soon as I had set eyes on him, an extreme 
repulsion. 

He made a kind of apologetic cringing movement towards 
the papers. The King made no movement, but rested heavily 
in his chair, with his hat forward, his elbows on the arms 
of his chair and his fingers knit beneath his chin. The 
Colonel took the papers up, shuffled them for a minute, and 
then began. There was an extraordinary malice in his man- 
ner which I conld not understand. 

" The charge against the — the gentleman — whose name, I 
understand, is Roger Mallock, consists of two distinct points: 

" The first is that he has received and concealed a paper, 
containing an account of a debate held between certain of 
His Majesty's enemies, five years ago, in November of sis- 
teen hundred and seventy-nine, with the list of the persons 
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present and tlie rotes that they gave as regards compassing 
the King's death. The first point to which Mr. Mallock has 
to answer is. How be came to be in possession of t^ paper 
at aH? " 

I made a movement to speak, as his voice ceased; but tiie 
King beld np his hand. Then^ as if by an afterthought be 
dropped it again. 

"Well; speak if yon like — ^point by point Bnt I wonid 
recommend yon to hear it all first." 

" Sir," I said, " I have no reserves, and nothing to €»n- 
cesl. I will answer point by point if Your Majesty will give 
me leave." 

He said nothing. I turned back to the other. 

" Well, sir," I said, " I had that paper from one Snmbald, 
in a private parloor in the Mitre inn, without Aldgate. He 
gave it me with some others, and forgot to ask for it again." 

No one mov«d a finger or a feature, except the Colonel, 
who glanced at me, and then down again. 

" The second point is, Why Mr. Mallock did not hand over 
the paper to the proper anthorities." Again he paosed. 

" It was in cypher," said I, " and I could not read it." 

"Then why did you preserve it so carefully, sir?" asked 
the Colonel angrily, speaking direct to me for die first time. 

" I preserved it because it might be of interest, seeing from 
whom I received it." 

"Yon preserved it then, because it mi^t be of interest; 
and you did not hand it over because it might not,',' sneered 
the Colonel, 

" Come t come ! " said the King sharply. " We must have 
a better answer than that, Mr. Mallock." 

Then my heart hlaxed at the injustice. 

" Sir," I said, " I am telling the naked truth. If I were 
a liar and a knave I could make up a very plausible tale, no 
doubt. But I am not. The naked truth is ^at I preserved 
the paper for what it might contain; and then " 

I paused then; for I saw plainly what a very poor defence 
I had. 

"And then " sneered the Colonel softly. 
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" If yon most have the troth/' I s&id, " I forgot all about 
it." 

Well; it WM as I tfionght. Sir George Jeffreys threw 
back his head and langKed aloud — (be was a man of extraor- 
dinary freedom with the King) — & great grin appeared on 
the Colonel's face; and His Majesty, as I saw in tbe shadow 
beneath bis hat, smiled bitterly, showing his white teeth. 
Even the magistrates chnckled together. 

" Ah, sir," said Jeffreys, " for a clever man that is truly 
a little dnlL Yon might have done better than that." 

Then desperation seised me; and I flung all prudence to 
the winds. 

" I thought yon wanted the trolli," said I. " I will lie 
if yon drive me much fmrther. Go on, sir," I cried to Hos- 
kyns. " Let ns have the rest." 

The King stared at me, and his face was terrible. 

" A word more like that in my presence, sir " 

" Sir," I cried, " I mean no disrespect. Bnt I am hard 
put to it " 

" Yon are indeed," said Jeffreys. " Go on. Colonel Hos- 
kyns." 

The Colonel sniffled through his nose, lifting his papers 
once more. 

" The next main charge against Mr. Mallock is even more 
grave. It is to the effect that when His Majesty and His 
Boyal Highness were together at Newmarket, Mr. Mallock, 
knowing that there was a plot against their lives — of which 
the Bye was the centre — despatched a messenger to His 
Majesty bidding him come immediately, by the road that 
leads past ibe Eye, instead of directing him by Eoyston." 

At that moDstrons charge my spirit almost went from me. 
That it should be this thing, above all others that should be 
bronght against me! I glanced this way and that; and saw 
how even Chiffinch, who had fallen back a little as I ad- 
vanced, was looking askance at me ! 

"That is perfectly true," I said. "What of it?" 

" Mr. Mallock does not seem to perceive," snarled the 
Colonel, " that the fact itself is enough. It is trne that no 
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harm came of it; but Mr, Mallodc will scarcely deny that an 
armed man stood by him, waiting for the coach." 

" Armed with a cleaver," said I, " which he presently flung 
at my head," 

" So Mr. Mallock says," observed the Colonel. 

" Yoo say I am a liar? " I cried. 

The King atrack suddenly upon the table. 

" Silence, sir ! " he said. " Mr. Chiffinch, you told me 
before that you had something to say. Yon hod best say it 
now." 

I fell back, for I saw that my bolt was shot. If Chiffinch 
could not save me, no man could. It was gone clean beyond 
mere misprision of treason now: I saw that plain enough. 

Then Mi. Chiffinch began; and I am bound to say that 
be shewed himself a better pleader than myaeU, I thanked 
God, as he spoke, that I bad treated him wiUi patience just 
now in his lodgings. 

First, he tematked that I bad been in His Majesty's service 
now for near six years, and that in all that time I bad proved 
myself loyal and faithful. Then he proceeded to deal with 
the charges. 

First, be said that the very weakness of my excuse with 
regard to the paper was my strength. If I were indeed the 
villain that I seemed, why in God's name bad I not destroyed 
the paper? I had had near five years to do it in! Was not 
that an additional sign that I bad, as I said, merely forgotten 
itt (As he said this I marvelled that I had not thought 
of that answer myself.) It was true that the paper was 
of the highest importance, but, as my story stood, I had 
not known that Should not my word then be taken, con- 
sidering all the other services I had done to His Majesty? 

With regard to the second point, first let them divest 
their minds of any prejudice caused by the first; for the 
first was not proved. Having done that, it was necessary to 
remember how carefully I had reported every movement of 
the King's enemies to himself — Mr. Chiffinch. It was true 
that there had been found other papers in the hiding-hole 
which he himself had not seen, but he had at least known 
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the sabstaace of them — except of course of the cipher of 
which he had already treated. With regard to the affair 
at the Bye it was necessary to remember that my policy 
thronghoat had been to report all that I had learned and 
to interpret it as directly contrary to the truth; and that 
this policy had proved successful. (I saw the Colonel give 
a vtry odd look as this vas said; and I saw that Mr. Chiffinch 
had seen it too.) At the worst it had been an error of judg- 
ment on my part that I had recommended the road by the 
Eye; hut it was an error that had had no bad consequences; 
and to have recommended it was only in accordance with all 
my policy of taking as true the precise opposite to all that 
the conspirators had told me. So far as my policy was 
sound, all that I knew was that the Rye road would be safe 
on that one day; of the Royston road I knew little or noth- 
ing. As regards the incident of the cleaver, I had spoken 
of that to him immediately I returned to town; and, surely, 
it was true that a single man with a cleaver conld do very 
little damage to a galloping coach. In short, though the 
evidence might be interpreted as against me — (here he shot a 
look at the Colonel) — it might also be interpreted for me, 
and, that this was the fairer interpretation, he pleaded my 
record of other services done to the King. 

When he ended, there was a dead silence; and I think I 
knew even at that moment that the worst at any rate had been 
averted. But I was not sure: and I waited. 

Sir George Jeffreys was the first to move. He had re- 
mained motionless, smiling a little, while the page had been 
speakiEg, watching him as a man may watch an actor who 
pleases him. At the end, after a little pause, he jerked his 
head a little, as if to throw off the situation. I think he 
had had no malice to me, but had watehed the whole affair 
as a kind of sport, which was what he did upon the Bench 
too. He made a movement as if to move away, but remem- 
bered where he was, and stood still. 

The two magistrates began to move also; and one nodded 
at the other. 
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Colonel Hoskyiu sbook bia hud sharpl^r^ anS bq^ to 
Bpesk. 

" Sir " he began in his harsh voice. 

The King held np his hand; and all was dead still again. 
It was strange to me to watch the ELing, or rather to shoot 
a glance at him now and again; for I saw presently, in Spite 
of the shadow of his hat and his dosky face, that he was 
looking from one to the other of as, as if appraising wbat 
bad been said. I beard a fellow cough somewhere, not in 
the chamber, and knew by that that it was the guards, most 
likely, who were waiting for the verdict. Truly, during those 
moments all my confidence left me again ; for this was a mood 
of the King that I never understood and had never seen so 
clearly as I saw it now. It was a sort of heaviness of mind, 
I think, that fell on him sometimes and obscared his clear wit, 
for to my mind nothing could be more plain than Mr. Chiffinch's 
argument. Yet I depended now, not only for my liberty, bat 
for my very life, on the King's judgment As a Catholic 
and a member of the secret service I could look for no hope 
at all if I were sent for trial. I looked at Mr. Ramsden, the 
Officer of the Oreen Cloth; for I had scarcely noticed him 
before, so quiet was he. It was through his hands first, I 
supposed, that the case would pass. He was still motionless, 
looking down upon the table- 
Then the King spoke, not moving at alL 
" Go into the antechamber, Mr. Mallock," he said daify, 
" and wait there till you be sent for." 

I suppose that that waiting was the hardest I have ever 
done. Again my suspense came down on me, and I had no 
idea as to which way the matter would go. I sat very still 
there, hearing again one of the men hemming without tlie 
door on the one side: and very low voices talking in the cham- 
ber I bad come from. 

Then all of a sudden the door opened sharply, and Mr. 
Cfaiffincb came throngh. He smiled and nodded, though a 
little doubtfully, as he came through; and my heart gave a 
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great leap, for I kimr that the wont would not happen to 
me. 

He said nothing, but bedconed me to follow, and we went 
straight through to where the guards waited. 

"Yon can go," he said; "this gentlenum is no longer un- 
der arrest," 

Still, all the way as we went, he atdd nothing; neither did 
I. He said nothing at all tUI we were back again in his 
closet, and the door shut Then he faced me, smiling. 

"Well, Mr. Mallock," he said, "His Majesty has deter- 
mined to do nothing. Yon may even keep your lodgings 
for the present; but yon will be watched, I need not tell 
you, very closely indeed; and you must expect no more em- 
ployment for a while." 

•* But " 

"Wait," said he. "That black mood is on His Majesty; 
and yon are very fortunate indeed to have come ont of it 
so welL It was a very clever little design " 

" Design ! " cried I. 

"Why, of course," he said. "Did you not see that? I 
shonld have thought anyone " 

"Design," I said again. "Of whom? And why?" 

He sndled. 

" You are a very innocent young gentleman," he said, 
"in spite of your dexteri^. Of course it was a design; and 
It nearly deceived even me " 

" My Cousin Tom " I began. 

" Your Cousin Tom is an ass," be said, " a malicious one, 
no doubt; but a mere tool. I have no doubt he intended to 
injure you; but be could have done nothing if he had not 
met with the ri^t man. I have no doubt that he came up 
with the papers, and gossiped in the coffee-bonses till he 
met other of your enemies; and they have done the rest. 
But it was Colonel Hoskyns no doubt who manipulated the 
affair." 

" Colonel Hoskyns ! " I said. " Why, I have never set 
eyes on the man before." 
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" I dareiay not," said the page, still smiling. " Bnt I 
have bad his name in mj books for a great while." 

"Who is he?" I cried. "And what reason had he " 

Mr. Chiffinch shook his head at me lamentably. 

" Why he is one of the party," he said, " though I can get 
no evidence that would bang a cat. I have no doubt what- 
ever that he has been in the whole Shaftesbury affair from 
the beginning, and knows that they made shipwreck prin- 
cipally upon yourself. It is sheer revenge now, no doubt; 
for they cannot hope to make any farther attempts npon 
His Majesty." 

" But be is in the Guards ! " I said, all in amazement. 

The page shrugged hia shoulders. 

"What would you have?" he said. "I can get no evi- 
dence, even to warn His Majesty, though I have told bin) 
what I think. And, to tell the truth, I believe His Majesty 
to be safe enough. But that does not binder them from wish- 
ing to have their revenge. Mr. Mallock " 

" Yes," I said, still all bewildered. 

" I wonder what he will attempt next," said Mr. ChiffinclL 
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CHAPTER V 

The dreariness of the time that folloired is beyond my power 
of description. I besought Mr. Cbiffinch to let me go abroad 
again, but he forbade me very emphatically; and I owed so 
much to him that I could not find it in my heart to disobey. 
For so desperate was I, at the rain of all my hopes, that the 
thought even came to me that I would go back and try 
to be a monk again; for how, thought I, can I keep my word 
even to Dolly herself? Every prospect I had was mined; 
my coronet was gone like the dream which it had always been; 
I had failed lamentably and hopelessly; and it was through 
her father's treachery and malice that all had come about. 
This I felt in my heaviest moods; hut Mr. Chiffinch would 
hear none of it. He said that it was but a question of time, 
and His Maj esty would come round once more ; that he 
would never be content until I was reinstated; that he had not 
for an instant lost heart. Besides, he said, I was of use in 
another way, and that was to make Hoskyns disclose him- 
self. Hoskyns would never rest, he said, till he had made 
at least one more attempt upon me; and next time, be hoped, 
he would catch him at it, and get rid of the fellow once and 
for all. 

Neither could I even go to Hare Street; for how could I 
live again even for an hour in the house of my Consin who 
had betrayed me? I could not even tell Dolly all that 
had fallen; for I was sa sure as of anything in the world that 
her father would tell her nothing, and I did not have the 
heart to disgrace him in her eyes. I but wrote to her that 
I was a little out of favour with His Majesty at present, 
though I kept my lodgings, and that I must not stir from 
Court till I had regained my position. Meanwhile I reserved 
what I had to say to my Cousin Tom, until I should meet 
with him alone. I had no doubt whatever that he had dona 
what he had, thinking to get rid of me as his daughter's 
lover. 

9B« 
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The time dragged then verj heavily; for I did not care 
to go iDDch into the society of others, and bad nowhere else 
to go, since I must not leave WhitehaU; for it soon became 
known that I was out of favour, thongh I do not snppose that 
tbe reason was ever named. I spent my days prindpally in 
my own lodgings, and did a good deal of private work for 
Mr. Chiffinch, which occupied me. I went to tbe play some- 
tunes, talcing my man James witb me; and I rode out with 
him usually, down Chelsea way, or to the north, coming back 
for dinner or supper. I never went alone, by Mr. Chiffinch's 
urgent desire. 

It was after Christmas that matters were bronght to a 
head, and that the last great adventures of my life came 
about that closed all that I tiiought to be life at that time. 
Even now, so many years after, I can scarce bear to write 
them down, though, as I look back upon them now, tliere 
were at least two matters for which I should have thanked 
Ood even then. I thank Him now. 

It was on tbe last Thursday but one, in January, to be 
precise, that I was coming hack from a ride, having been 
down the river-bank paat Chelsea, where I had seen, I re^ 
member, Winchester House — that great place with all its 
courts — and my Lord Bishop returning in his coach: I do 
not remember anything else that I saw, for I was very heavy 
indeed and more than ever determined that, if matters did 
not mend very soon, I would be off to France (where, six 
months later, I should be obliged to go in any case when my 
estates would come to me), if not to Rome. It was near 
five months now that I had lived in disgrace, His Majesty 
not speaking to me above three or four times all that while, 
and then only to avoid incivUity. 

I could not understand why it was that he behaved so 
to me. He must know by now, surely, Uiat I had never 
been anything bat ftuthful to him; and I strove to put away 
the thought that it was mere caprice, and that he often be- 
haved so to others. But I am afraid that such was tbe 
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esse. There irere plenty of folks at Court, or who hod 
left it, who had once bees in high favoar and had ceaaed to 
be, throngh no fault of tbeir own. Ndther would I ieek 
consolation from any other source. The Duke was civil 
to me whenever we met, and I suppose he knew that I was 
in trouble, but he never spoke of it. Indeed it was a sad 
change from tbe time when I had returned so joyfully, and 
found my new lodgings waiting for me. 

As we came up through Westminster I was riding alone, 
for I had bidden my man James to go aside to a little shop 
that was almost on our route, behind the abbey, to buy me 
something that I needed — I think it was a pair of cuffs; 
but I am not sure. It was very near dark, and tbe lamps 
were not yet lighted. 

As I come towards the gate of Whitehall, I was riding very 
carelessly and heavily, paying little attention to anything, 
for I was thinking, as it happened, of Dolly, with an extraor- 
dinary misery in my heart, and of how I should ever tell 
her (unless matters mended soon) of what her father had 
done; and whether in some manner he would not yet con- 
trive to separate us. My horse swerved a little, and I pulled 
him up, for there were a couple of fellows immediately cross- 
ing before me. I saw that they looked hard at me; but I 
noticed no more, for at that instant I heard a horse coming 
up behind me, and turned to see that it was James. He 
looked a little strange, thought I, but he said nothing: only 
be came up, right beside me, and so rode with me through the 
gate. 

He said nothing then, nor did I; and it was not until I was 
dismounted and a fellow had run out to take the horses that 
he asked if he might speak with me. 

"Why, certainly," said I; and we turned together into 
the Court. 

" Sir," he said, so soon as we were out of earsbot of the 
guard, " did you see those two fellows without the gate ? " 

I said that I had. 

" Sir," he said, " they were following you all the way 
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from Cbelsea. I *a« them st Wincheater Hooee; and I Eave 
leen them before to-day, too." 

"Eh?" said I, a little atartled. 

Then he told me he had seen them for the lost fortnight, 
three or four times at least, and that he was sure they were 
after some mischief. Once before to-day too, as we were 
riding in Southw&rk, and he had delayed for a stone in his 
horse's foot, he had seen them nm ont from behind a trail, 
bat that they had made off when they saw him coming. 

Now I knew very well vbat he meant. London waa very 
far from being a safe place in those days for a man that had 
enemies. There was scarcely a week passed bat there was 
some outrage, in broad daylight too, in less populated parts, 
and in the various Fields, and after dark men were not 
very safe in the City itself. 

A year ago I should have thought nothing of it; but I 
was down in the world now, I knew very well, and I had 
enemies who would stick at nothing. It was true that they 
had let me alone for a while — no doubt lest any suspicion 
should attach to them-^bnt the winter was on us now, and 
the momingEi and evenings wer^ dark; and, too, a good deal 
of time had elapsed. I remembered what Mr. Cbiffindi had 
said to me at the beginning of the trouble. 

" You did very well to tell me," I said. " Would you know 
them again if yon saw them? " 

" I think so, sir," he said. 

" Well," I said, " I have no doubt that they are after me. 
You will tejl my other men, will you not?" 

" I told them a week ago/' he said. 

I said no more to him then; but instead of going immediately 
to my lodgings, I went first to see Mr. Chiffincb, and fonnd 
him just come in. I told him very briefly what James had 
told me; but made no comment. He whistled, and bade me 
sit down. 

" They are after yon then," he said. " I thought th^ 
would be." 

" But who are they ? " said I, a little peevishly. 

" If I knew their names," said the page, " I coold put my 
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hands on Uiem on some excuse or other. But I do not know. 
It is the dregs of the old country-party no douht" 

" And what good do they think to get out of roe ? " 

" VPhy, it is revenge no doubt," he said. " They know 
that yon are down with the King and have not m&ny friends; 
and they suspect that you are still in with the secret service, 
no doubt," 

"They are after my life, then?" I asked. 

" I should snppose so." 

He considered a minnte or two in silence. At last he 
spoke again. 

" I will have a word with His Majesty. He is treating 
yon shamefully, Mr. Mallock; and I will teU him so. And 
I will tak« other measures also." 

I asked what those might be. 

" I will have my men to look out closely when you go 
aboat. You had best not go alone at all. Within Whitehall 
yon are safe enou^; but I would m>t go out except with a 
couple of men, if I were yon." 

I told him I always took one, at least. 

"Well; I would take two," he observed. "There was 
that murder last week, in Lincoln's Inn Fields — ^put down to 
the Mohocks. Well; it was a gentleman of my own who 
was killed, though that is not known; and it was no more 
Mohocks than it was you or I." 

As we were still talking my man James came up to seek 
me, with a letter that he had found in my lodgings, waiting 
for me. I knew the hand well enough; and I suppose that 
I shewed it; for when I looked up from reading it, Mr. 
Chiffinch was looking at me with a qniszlcal face. 

"That is good news, Mr. Mallock, is it not?" 

X could not refrain from smiling; for indeed it was as if 
the sun had risen on my dreariness. 

" It is very good news," I said. " It is from my cousin — 
the 'pretty cousin,' Mr. Chiffinch. She is come to town with 
her maid; and asks me to sup with her." 

"Well; take your two men when you go to see her/' said 
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he, laugbinjf s little. " They can entertain the m&id, and 
yoa the mistresa." 

I cannot aay hov vonderfnlly the vhole aspect of the 
world -wM changed to me, aa I aet ont in a little hired coach 
I nsed aometimes, vith my two men, half an hoar later, for 
my old lodgings in Covent Garden vhere, she said, abe had 
come that evening. It vas a very short letter; but it was 
very sweet to me. She said only that she could wait no 
more; that she knew how ill things mnst be going with me, 
and that she must see with her own eyes that I was not 
dead altogether. I had striven in my letters to her to make 
as light as I conld of my troubles; but I suppose that her 
woman's wit and her lore had pierced my poor disgoises. 
At least here she was. 

She was standing, all ready to greet me, in that old parlour 
of mine where I bad first met her six years ago; and she 
was more beautiful now, a thoosand times, in my eyes, than 
even then. The candles were lighted all round the walls, 
and the curtains across the windows; and her maid was not 
there. She had already changed her riding dress, and was 
in her evening gown with her string of little pearls. As I 
dose my eyes now I can see her still, as if she stood before 
me. Her lips were a little parted, and her flushed cheeks 
and her bright eyes made all the room heaven for me. I 
bad not seen her for six months. 

" Well, Coosin Eoger," she said — ^no more. 

Presently, even before snpper came In, she had began her 
questioning. 

" Cousin Roger," she said — (we two were by the fire, she 
on a couch and I In a great chair) — " Coasin Boger, yoa 
have treated mc shamefully. Yoa have told me nothing, 
except that you were in trouble ; and that I could have guessed 
for myself. I am come to town for three days — no more: 
my father for a long time forbade me even to do that. If 
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lie were not gone to Stoitfoid for the bone-fair I should 
not be here now." 

" He does not know yon are come to town I " I cried. 

She shook her head, like a child, and her eyes twinkled with 
merriment. 

" He thinks I am still minding the sheep," she said. " But 
that is not the point. Consin Boger, I care nothing wbat- 
erer for His Majesty's affairs, noi for secret service, nor 
for anything else of that kind. Bnt I care very much that 
yon should be in trouble and not tell me what it is." 

Now I had not hod much time to think what I should say, 
if she questioned me, as I knew she would; for it would not 
be an easy tiling to tell her that her father was at the root 
of my troubles and had behaved like a treacherous hound. 
Yet sooner or later she must be told, unless I lost heart 
altogether. I might soften it and soften it — pretend that 
her father owed a greater duty to the King than to me, and 
must have thought it right to do as he had done. But she 
would see through it all: that I knew very well. 

" Dolly," said I, very slowly, " I have not told you yet, 
because there was nothing in the world that you could do 
to help me. I have waited, thinking that matters mif^t 
come straight again; but they have not I will tell you, 
then, before yon go home again. I promise yon that. And 
on my side I ask you not to question me this evening. Let 
ns have this one evening without any troubles at alL" 

She looked at me very camestiy for a moment without 
speaking; and I could see that her lightness of manner had 
been but put on to disguise bow anxious she was. It Is won- 
derful how a woman — ^in spite of her foolishness at other 
times — can read the heart of a man. I had said very littie 
to her in my letters; and yet I could see now how she had 
suffered all the while, I had thought myself to have been 
alone in my unhappiness; now I understood that never for 
an instant had I been so; and my whole heart rose up in a 
kind of exultation and longing. Then she swallowed down 
her anxiety. 



" I take yon at joui word. Cousin Roger," ahe said lightly. 
" I will ask no gneation at all." 
Tbeo Anne and my man James came in with the supper. 

I think there is not one moment of that evening in my 
old lodgings that I have forgotten. As now t look back upon 
It it seems to me to bare that kind of brightncas whit^ a 
garden has when a storm is coming up very quickly, and the 
clouds are very black, and yet the shadow has not yet reached 
it. I remember how the curtains hung across the windows; 
they were my own old curtains of blue stuff, a little faded 
but still rich and good; how the fire glowed in the wide 
chimney; bow Dolly looked across the table, in her blue 
sac, with lace, and her wide sleeves, and her little pearls. 
She had dressed up, all for me, as indeed I had for her, for 
I was in my maroon suit, with my silver-handled sword and 
my black periwig. Ah ! and above all I remember the very 
look in her eyes as she suddenly clapped her hands together. 
(The servants were out of the room at that instant.) 

" Cousin Roger ! " she said, " I shall never keep my prom- 
ise unless I am distracted. We will go to the play: yon and 
I and Anne, all together: and your man James shall wait 
upon us with oranges." 

Well; she had said it; and I laughed at her merriment: 
she was so like a child on her holiday, and a stolen holiday 
too. The ways of God are very strange — that so much should 
bang upon so little I It was upon that sudden thought of 
hers that the whole of my life turned; and hers too! As it 
was, I said nothing but that it should he as she wished; 
and that my coach should set us down there and come again 
when the play was over. So the threads are caught up in 
those great unseen shuttles that are guided hy God's Hand, 
and the whole pattern changed, it would appear, by a mo- 
ment's whim. And yet I cannot doubt — for if I did, my 
whole faith would be shattered — that even those whims are 
part of the Divine design, and that all is done according to His 
Holy WilL 
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The rest of sapper was hastened, lest we should be late 
for the play; and then, when James came np to tell ns that 
the coach was waiting — though it was scarcely a hundred 
yards to the King's Theatre — and Dolly was gone for her 
hood and cloak, I stood, with a glass of wine in my hand, 
on the hearth, looking down at the fire. 

Now I cannot tell how it was; but I suppose that the 
shadow that I spoke of just now, began to touch that little 
garden of love in which I stood; for a kind of melancholy 
came on me again. While she had been with me, it had all 
seemed gone; we had been as merry at supper as if nothing 
at all were the matter; but now, even while she was in the 
next chamber with her maid, I fell a-brooding once more. 
I thought — God knows why!— of the little parlour at Hare 
Street which I had not seen for so long, and of the fire that 
burned there, upon that hearth too— the hearth on which I 
had stood in my foolish patronizing pride when I had iirst 
asked her to be my wife and she had treated me as I deserved. 
I did not think then of how we had sat there together after- 
wards so often; and of the happiness I had had there, hut 
only of that miserable Christmas night when I thought I 
had lost her. The mood came on me suddenly; and I was 
still brooding when she came in again, alone. She was in 
her hood, and her face looked out of it like a flower. 

" Cousin Roger," she said, " I have never told you why I 
came up to-day." 

"My dear; you did," I said. "It was your father 
who " 

"No; no; but this day in particular. Cousin Roger, the 
woman came again last night." 

"The woman! What woman?" I asked. 

" Why — the tall old woman — to my chamber, up the stairs. 
You remember? She came the night before you were sent 
for — why — six years ago." 

I stared on her; and a kind of horror came on me. 

"Ah! do not look like that," she said. "It is nothing." 
She smOed full at me, patting her hand on my arm. 

"You saw her!" I said. 
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"No; BO. I heard her only. It was jast as it was be- 
fore Bnt I came up to town to — to see if all were well with 
yoo. And it is: or will be. Kiss me, Boger, before we 
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CHAPTER VI 

I CANiTOT think withont horror, even nov, of that play we 
saw OB that night in the King's Theatre. It was Mrs. Aphra 
Behn's tragedy, called dbdelasar, or The Moor't Revenge, 
and Mrs. Ixe sct«d the principal part of leabeUa, the Spanish 
Queen. We sat in a little box next the stage, which we had 
to oarselves; and in the box opposite was my Lord the Earl 
of Bath with a coaple of his ladies. He was a pompous- 
looking fellow, and a hot Protestant, and he looked very 
disdainfully at the company. In the box over him was Mis- 
tress Gwyn herself, and the people cried at her good-ha- 
monredly when she came in, at which she bowed very merrily 
as if she were royal, this way and that, so that the whole 
play-house was full of laughter. It was turned very cold, 
with a frost, and before the play was half done the whole 
bouflc was in a steam under tiie glass cupola. FoUcs were eat- 
ing oranges everywhere in the higher seats, and throwing 
the peel down upon the heads of the people below. The 
stage was lighted, as always, with wax candles burning on 
cressets; and the orange girls were standing in the front row 
of the pit with their backs to the stage. 

Dolly, who was a little quiet at first, got very merry and 
excited presently at all the good-humour, as well as at the 
actors. She bad thrown her hood back, so that her head 
came out of it very sweet and pretty; and a spot of colour 
burned on each cheek. I saw her watching Mistress Nell 
once or twice with a look of amasement — for she knew who 
she was — for Nell, thou^ she was not on the stage, bore 
herself as tbougb she were, and never ceased for an instant, 
though full of merriment and good humour, to turn herself 
this way and that, and bow to her friends, some of whom 
relished it very little; and to applaud very heartily, and 
tiien, immediately to throw a great piece of orange peel at 
Mr. Harris, who played the King. She had her boy with 
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her — wbom His Majesty had made Duke of St. Albans — 
and two or three gentlemen whom I did not know. 

D0II7 whispered to me once^ to know who the boy was. 

" That is her boy," I said. 

D0II7 said nothing; bat I understood the kind of terror 
that she had to see tbem both there, so outrageous and bold; 
but she presently turned back again to the stage to observe 
the play. 

I said just now that the play which we saw has very dread- 
ful memories for me; but I do not know that more than once 
or twice at the time I had any such feeling. There were 
some pretty passages in the play that distracted me alto- 
gether, and a song or two, of which I remember very well 
one sung by a Ngmph, and answered by her swain with his 
shepherds, of which the refrain was: 

The Swn ii up and mil not ttay; 
And oh! how very short's a lover's day! 

For the rest there was a quantity of bloodshed and intrigue 
and false accusation, but I was surprised, considering the 
subject, bow little was against Popery; but Mrs. Behn was 
content at the end of it to make the Cardinal beg pardon of 
King Philip. 

For the most part then Z attended to the action — (and to 
Dolly, of course, all the while). Yet certainly there were 
other moments for me, when the shadow came down again, 
and I saw the actors and the whole bouse as if in a kind of 
bloody mist, though I had at that time no reason for it at 
all, and do not think that I shewed any sign of it. Two 
or three times before, as I haye related, there came on me 
« strange mood — once when I came up from Wapping, and 
once as I put out from Dover in the packet. But it was not 
tiiat kind of mood this time. Then it was as if all the world 
of sense were but a very thin veil, and all that was happening 
a kind of dream, or play. Now it was as if the play had a 
shocking kind of reality, as if the audience and the actors 
irere monstrous devils in hell; and the paint on Mrs. Lee's 
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cheeks bei tme colour, and her gestures great symbols, and 
the noise of the people the roar of hell. This came and went 
once or tvice; and at the time I thought it to be mj own hu- 
mour only; but now I know that it was something other than 
this. When I looked at Dolly it went again in an instant, 
and she and I seemed to me the heart of everything, and all 
else but our circumstances and for our pleasure. 

Well; it ended at last, and there was a great deal of ap- 
plauding, and Mrs. Lee came on to the stage again to bow 
and smile. It was then, for the third time, I think, that my 
horror fell on me. As I stared at her, all else seemed to 
tarn dim and vanish. She was in her costume with the blood 
on her arm and breast, and her great billowy skirts about her, 
and her stage-jewels, and she was smiling; and I, as I looked 
at her, seemed to see the folly and the shame of her like 
fire; and yet that folly and shame had a power that noth' 
ing else had. Her smile seemed to me like the grin of a 
devil; and her colour to be daubs upon her bare cheek-bones, 
and she herself like some rotten thing with a semblance of 
life that was not life at all. I cannot put it into words at 
all: I know only that I ceased applauding, and stared on her 
as if I were bewitched. 

Then I saw my dear love's fingers on my arm, and her 
face looking at me as if she were frightened. 

"What is the matter. Cousin Roger?" she whispered; and 
then: "Come, Cousin Roger; it is late." 

Then my mood passed, or I shook myself clear of it. 

" Yes; yes," I said. " It is nothing. Come, my dear," 

The little passage hy which we went out was crammed full 
of folk, talking and whistling and laughing; some imitating 
the cries of ibe actors, some, both men and women, looking 
about them freely with bold eyes. I saw presently that 
Dolly did not like it, and that we should be a great while 
getting out that way; and then I saw a little door beside 
me that might very well lead out to the air. I pushed npon 
this, and saw another little passage. 

" James," said I, for he was close behind me, " go out and 
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bring the coach roond to this side if there is a way out." 
(And then to Dolly.) " Come, sweetheart, we will find a 
■way out here," 

I poshed my way behind a fellow who was jast in front, and 
got through the door, and Dolly and her maid followed me. 

It was a little passage with doors on the right which I think 
led to the actors' rooms and the stage, for I heard talking 
and laughing behind; bnt I mode nothing of that, and we 
went on. As we went past one of the doors it opened all of 
a sadden and Mrs. Lee herself came out, still in her dress 
and her jewels, and her face all anlanb with paint, and the 
blood on her arm and dress, and ran throng another door 
farther along, leaving behind her a great whiff of coarse 
perfume. It was but for an instant that we saw her; yet, 
even in that instant, a sort of horror came on me again as 
if she were sometbing monstrous and ominous, though — ^poor 
woman! — I have never heard anything against her more than 
was said at that time against all women tiiat were actresses — 
all, that is, except Mrs. Betterton. She appeared more dread- 
ful even than in the play, or than when she had spoken those 
terrible words as she sat in her chair, all bloody, as she died 
—stabbed by the mock Friar: 

— but 'til too late — 
And Life and Love muH yield to Death and Fate. 

I looked at Dolly; bat she was laughing, though with a 
kind of terror in her eyes too at that sadden apparition. 

" Oh, Roger ! " she said, " and now she will go and wash 
it all off, will she not?" 

" Yes, yes," I said, " She will wash It all off." And I 
looked at her, and made myself laagh too. She said nothing, 
but took my arm a little closer. 

I was right about the passage, that it led out to the air, 
yet not Into Little Bussell Street, bnt to a little yard by which, 
I suppose, the players came to their rooms. The frost had 
faUen very sharp while we had been in the theatre; overhead 
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tlte stan tingled as if titey shook, heyond the cliiiniieTa, and 
there were little pools of ice between the stones. 

I stayed an instant when we came down the three steps 
that led into the yard, to pnll Dolly's hood more closely abont 
her head, for it was bitter cold, and to gather up my own 
cloak, and, as I did this, I saw that three men had followed 
us out, and were coming down the steps behind us. There 
was no one else in the yard. There was one little oil-lamp 
homing near one of the two entrances to shew the players 
the way, I suppose. 

Then, when I had arranged my cloak, I gave Dolly my 
arm once more^ and, as I did so, heard Anne, who was behind 
us. Suddenly give a great scream; and, at the sound) whisked 
about to see what was the matter. 

There was a man coming at me from behind with a dagger, 
and the two other fellows were behind him. 

Now I had not an instant in which to think what to do, 
though I knew well enough what they were and whom they 
were after. What I did, I did, I suppose, by a kind of in- 
stinct. I tore my arm free from Dolly's hand, pushing her 
behind me with my left hand, and at the same time dashed 
my cloak away as well as I could, to draw out my sword. 
The fellow was a little on my right when I was so turned 
about, but appeared a little confounded by my quickness, for 
he hesitated. 

"Back to the wall, Dolly!" I shouted. "Back to the 
wall"; and, at the same time I began to back myself, with 
her still behind me, to the wall that was opposite to the 
steps we bad just come down. My cloak was sadly in my 
way; but, as I reached the wall, still going backwards, I had 
my sword out just in time to keep off, by a flourish of it, the 
fellow who had recovered himself, and was coming at me 
again. 

So for a moment, we stood; and in that moment I heard 
- Anne screaming somewhere for help. 

Then I saw how the two other men, at a swift sign from 
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their leader, spread out on this side and that, so as to ctaae 
at me from three directions together; and, at that saw that 
I must delay no longer. Before, I think, they saw what 
I intended, I leapt forward at the fellow in front, and lunged 
with all my force; and though he threw up hia arms, with 
the dagger in one of his hands, and tried to evade a parry all 
at once, he was too late; my point went clean through his 
throat, and he fell backwards with a dreadful cry. And, 
at the same moment his two companions ran in on me from 
either side. 

Now I do not even now see what else I could hare done. 
I felt snre that one of them would hare me, for I could not 
properly deal with them both; but I turned and stabbed 
quickly, with a short arm, at the face of the one on my right, 
missing him altogether, and, at the same time strove to strike 
with my left elbow the face of the other. 

But, ah! Dolly was too quick for me. She must have 
run forward on my left to keep the fellow off, for I heard 
a swift dreadful sound as I shortened my right arm to stab 
at the other again; and I felt something fall about my feet. 

I tamed like a madman, screaming aloud with anger, care- 
less of all else, or of whether or no anyone ran at me again, 
for I knew, in port at least what had happened; and, at the 
same moment the yard seemed all alive with folks running and 
crying out. The door at the head of the steps was open, and 
three or four players ran out and down; while from Little 
Bussell Street on the ri|^t, where the coaches were, a great 
number ran in. 

But I cared nothing for that at that instant. I had flung 
away my sword on to the stones and was stooping to pick up 
my dear love who had saved my life. There was already a 
great puddle of blood, and I felt it run hot over my left hand 
that was about her — hot, for it flowed straight from her 
heart that bad been stabbed through by the knife that was 
aimed at me. 

When I looked up again, I saw, standing against the light 
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in Uie door opposite, at tia bead of tlie steps, tiie v<»iian 
that had played the Queen with that mock-blood still on hex 
arm and breast. 
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CHAPTER VII 

" Mr. Mallock," said the page, the King is beartil; sorry, 
and wishes to tell yoa bo himself." 
I laid nothing. 

Of all that happened, after Dolly's deatii in the theatre- 
yard, I think now as of a kind of dream, though it changed 
my whole life and has made me what I am. I have, too, 
■catcely the heart to write of it; and what I say of it now 
is gathered partly from what I can remember and partly 
from what other folks told me. 

It mnst have been a terrible sight that they all saw as 
they ran in from the lane, my man James first among them 
all. There lay, bloodying all the ice about him, the fellow 
whom I had rnn through the throat, as dead as the rat he 
was, bnt still jerking blood from beneath bis ear; and there 
in my arms, as I kneeled on the stones, lay Dolly, her head 
fallen back and ont of her hood, as white as a lily, dead too 
in an instant, for she was stabbed through her heart, with 
her life-blood In a great smear down her side, and all orer 
my hands and clothes. 

My man James proved again as faithful a friend as he had > 
always been to me; f6r the affair had been no fault of his: 
I had sent him for Uie coach, and be was brin|^ng it np to 
the yard-entrance from the lane, as Anne had ran out scream- 
ing. Then be had rnn In, and my other man witb him, and 
the crowd after him, in time to see the two living assassins 
make off into the dark entrance on the other side. A number 
had run after them, bnt to no purpose, for we never heard of 
them again; and my Dolly's murderer, I suppose, Is still 
breathing God's air, unless he has been hanged long ago tm 
some other crime. 

The next matter was to get ns home again; for James has 
told me that I would allow no one to touch either her or 
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me, until a physician came oat of the crowd and told me 
the trntb. Then I had gathered her up in my arms like a 
child without a word to any; and went out, the crowd falling 
back as I came, to where the coach waited in Little Russell 
Street. Still carrying her I went into the coach, and would 
allow no one else within; and so we drove back to Covent 
Garden. 

When we came there a part of the crowd had already mn 
on before and was waiting. When the coach drew np, I 
came out of the coach, with my dear love still in my armS, 
and went upstairs with her to her own chamber and laid 
her on her bed; and it was a great while before I would 
let the women come at her to wash her and make all sweet 
and clean again. I lay all that night in the outer parlour 
that had been my own so long ago, oi, rather, I went up and 
down it till daybreak; and no one dared to speak to me or 
to move away the supper-things from the table where she 
and I had sapped the night before. 

The inqneat was held that day, but nothing came of it. 
I related my story in the barest words, saying that I knew 
nothing of the three men, and leaving it to Mr. Cbiffinch 
to whisper in the officer's ear to prevent him asking what 
he should not. Of the man I had killed nothing was ever 
made public, except that he was a tanner's man and lived 
in Wapping, and that his name was Belton. 

On the Saturday we went down to Hare Street, all together, 
with the body of the little maid in a coach by itself. I rode 
my horse behind, hut would speak never a word to my Cousin 
Tom who went in a coach, neither then nor at any otlier time; 
neither would I lie in Hare Street House, nor even enter it; 
but I lay in the house of a fanner at Hormead; and waited 
outside the house for the ftmeral to come out next day, after 
the Morning Prayer bad been said in the church. She lies 
now in the churchyard of Hormead Parva, where we laid her 
on that windy Sunday, in the shadow of the little Saxon 
church, I rode straight away again with my men from the 
churchyard gate, and came to London very late that night. 
I went straight to my lodgings, and refused myself to every- 
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one for three d&ya, writing letteta here and there, and giving 
orders as to the packing of all my effects. On the Thoraday, 
a week after my Coosin Dolly had come to town, I went to 
Mr. Chiffinch to take my leave. 

Now of those days I dare say no more than that; and even 
if I would I could add very little. My mind thronghout was 
in a kind of dark tumult, until, after my three days of solitude, 
I had determined what to do. There were hours, I will 
not deny, in which my very faith in God Himself seemed 
wholly gone; in which it was merely incredible to me that 
if He were in Heaven such things could happen on earth. 
But sorrow of such a dreadful kind as this is, in tmth, if 
we will but yield to it, a sort of initiation or revelation, rather 
than an obscurer of truth; and, by the time that my three 
days were over I thought I saw where my duty lay, and to 
what all those events tended. I had come from & monk's 
life that I might taste what the world was like; I had tasted 
and found it very bitter; there was not one affair — (for so 
it appeared to me then) — that had not failure written all over 
it. Very well then; I would go back to the monk's life once 
more if tbey wonld have me. On the third day, then, I had 
written to my Lord Abbot at St. Panl'a-withont-the-Walls, 
telling him that I was coming back again, and had tiirown 
up my affairs here. 

" You were right, my Lord," I wrote at the end of it, " and 
I was wrong. My Vocation seems very plain to me now; and 
I would to God that I had seen it sooner, or at the least htxn 
more humble to Your Lordship's opinion." 

At first I had thought that I wonld take no leave of the 
King; and had told Mr. Chiffinch so, after I had announced 
to him what my intentions were, and announced them too 
in such a manner that he scarcely even attempted to dissuade 
me from them. But he had begged me to take my leave in 
proper form; no harm would be done by that; and then 
he had told me that His Majesty knew all that had passed 
and was very sorry for it. 
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I sat silent irheii he said that. 

" Yea, Mr. Mallock/' he said again, " and I mean not only 
for your own sorrow, bat for his own treatment of you. It 
hath been a wliim with him: he treats often bo those whom 
he loves. His Majesty hath something of a woman in him, 
in that matter. His suspicions were real enough, at least for 
a time." 

" I had done better if I had been one of his enemies, then," 
said I. 

" It is of no use to be bitter, sir," said the page. " Men 
are what they are. We would all be otherwise, no doubt, if 
we could. See the King, Mr. Mallock, I beg of you: and ap- 
pear once at least at Court, publicly. You should allow him 
at least to make amends." 

I gave a great sigh. 

"Well: it shall be so," I said. "But I must leave town 
on Tuesday." 

It was with a very strange sense of detachment that I went 
about my affairs all Friday and Saturday; for I had still 
plenty to do, and was not to see His Majesty till the Satur- 
day night after supper. The weather was tamed soft again, 
and we had sunshine for an hour or two. On one day I 
watched His Majesty go to dinner, with his guards about 
him, and his gentlemen; but I did not see it with the pleasure 
I had once had in such brave sights. It was with me, during 
those days, as it had been witJi me for those two or three 
momenta during the play, though in a gentler manner; for I 
thought more of the humanity beneath than of the show 
above ; and a rotten humanity most of it seemed to me. These 
were but men like myself, and some pretty evil too. Those 
gentlemen that were with the King — there was scarcely one 
of them about whom I did not know something considerably 
to his discredit: there was my Lord Ailesbury in strict at- 
tendance on him J and KiUigrew — ^he tiiat had the theatre — and 
the less said of him the better: and there were three or four 
more like him; the Earl of Craven was tiiere, colonel of the 
foot-guards; and Lord Keeper Guildford; and the Earl c 
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Bath; and theie^ in the midst, the King himself, with his blue 
silk cloak over his shoulders, and his princely valk, going fast 
as he always did, and smiling — ^well, what of those thirteen 
known mistresses of his that he had had, as well as of those 
other — God Icnows how many! — poor maids^ who most look 
npon him as their min? It was a brave sight enough, there 
in the sunshine — I will not deny that — with the sim on the 
jewels and the silks, and on the buff and steel of the guards, 
with that swift kingly figure going in the midst ; and it was a 
brave noise that the music made as they went within the 
Banqoeting-Hall ; but how, thought I, does God see it all? 
And for what do such things count before His Holy Pres- 
ence? 

I had not rehearsed what I should say to His Majesty when 
2 saw him; for indeed it was of no further moment to me 
what either I or he should say. I should be gone for erer 
in three days to the secret service of another King than 
him — to that secret service where men need not lie and cheat 
and spy and get their hearts broken after all and no gratitude 
for It; but to that service which is called Oput Dei in the 
choir, and is prayer and study and contemplation in the clois- 
ter and the celL There I should sing, week by week: 

" Oh ! put not your trust in princes nor in any child of man: 
for there is no help in them." 

In such a mood then — not wholly Christian, I will admit ! — 
I came into the King's closet, to take my leave of him, on that 
Saturday night, the last day of January, in the year of Salva- 
tion sixteen hundred and eighty-five. 

He was standing up when I entered his private closet, 
with a very serious look on his face; and, to my astonish- 
ment, took a step towards me, holding out both his hands. 
I will not deny that I was moved; but I had determined to 
be very stiff. So I saluted him in the proper manner, very 
carefully and punctually, kneeling to kiss his hand, and then 
standing upright again. A little spflniel barked at me all the 
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"TLere! tliere! Mr. Msllock," he said. "Sit 7011 down! 
sit you down t There are some amends due to yon." 

I seated myself as he bade me; and he leaned towards me 
a little from his own choir, with one leg across the other. 
I saw that he limped a little as he went to his chair; and 
learned afterwards that he had a sore on his heel from walking 
in the Park. 

" There are some amends dne to you," he said again : " but 
first I wish to tell you how very truly I grieve at the sorrow 
that has come on you, and in my service too, as I under- 
stand." 

(Ah! thought I: then Mr. Chiffinch has made that plain 
enough.) He spoke with the greatest feeling and gravity; 
but the next moment he near ruined it all. 

" Ah ! these ladies ! " he said. " How they can torment 
a man's heart to be sure ! How they can torture us and yet 
send us into a kind of ecstasy all at once! We hate them 
one day, and vow never to see them again, and yet when 
they die or leave us we would give the world to get them 
back again ! " 

For the moment I felt myself all stiff with anger at such 
a manner of speaking, and then once more a great pity came 
on me. A^at, after all, does this man, thought I, know 
of love as God meant it to be ? 

" Well, well ! " he said. " It is of no nse speaking. I know 
that well enough. And it was that very cousin, I hear, that 
was Maid to Her Majeatyl" 

" Yes, Sir," said I, very short. 

I wondered if he would say next that that circumstance 
made it all the sadder; but he was not gross enough for that. 

" Well," he said, " I will say no more on that point. I 
am only grieved that it should have come upon you in my 
service; and I wish to make amends. I already owed you 
a heavy debt, Mr. Malloek; and this has made it the heavier; 
and before saying any more I wish to tell you that I am 
heartily sorry for my suspicions of you. They were real 
enough, I am ashamed to say: I should have known better. 
But at least I have got rid of Hoskyns; and he hath gon^ 
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to the devil altogether, I bear. He liad a ciuming vay iridi 
bim, joa know, Mr. Mallock." 

He spoke almost as if be pleaded; and I was amazed at 
his condescension. It is not tbe way of Kings to ask pardon 
very often. 

"Well, Mr. Mallock," be said next; "and I bear that yon 
wish to leave my service?" 

" If Yoor Majesty pleaaea," said I. 

"My Majesty doth not please at all; bat he will submit, 
I suppose. Tell me, sir, why it is that you wish to leave." 

" Sir," I said, " the reasons are pretty plain. I have 
displeased Your Majesty for tbe past half-year; and I cannot 
forget thai, even thongh, Sir, you are graciously pleased 
to compliment me now. Then I have quarrelled with my 
Cousin Jermyn, so that I have not a kinsman left in England; 
and — and I have lost her whom I was to make my wife this 
year. Finally, if more reasons are wanting, I am weary of a 
world in which I have failed so greatly; and I must go back 
again to the cloister, if they will have me there." 

All came with a rush when I began to speak, for His 
Majesty's presence had always an extraordinary effect upon 
me, as upon so many others. I had determined to say very 
little; yet here I had said it all, and I felt the blood in my 
face. He listened very patiently to me, with his head a little 
on one side, and bis underlip thrust out, and his great melan- 
choly eyes searching my face. 

" Well ! well I well," he said again, " if you must be a 
monk there is no more to be said. But what of your apos- 
tleship in the world?" 

" Sir," I cried — for I knew wbat he meant — " my apostle* 
ship as yon name it has been a greater disaster than all 
the rest: and God knows that is great enough." 

He wag silent a full half minnte, I sbonld think, stilt look- 
ing on me earnestly. 

" Are you so sure of that? " said he. 

My heart gave a leap; but he held up his hand before I 
could speak. 

"Wait, sir," he said. "I will tell you this. You have 
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aaid very little to me; but I vow to yon that what you 
have said I hare remembered. It is not argument that a 
man needs — at least after the first — bnt example. That you 
have given me." 

Then I flushed up scarlet; for I vas sure he was mocking 
me. 

" Sir," I cried, " yon might have spared " 

He lifted bis eyes a little. 

" I assure you, Mr. Mallock," he said, " that I mean what 
I say. Yon bare been very faithful; you have ventured 
your life again and again for me; you have refused rewards, 
except the very smallest; you have lost even yonr sweet- 
heart in my service; and now, when all is within your reach 
again, you fling it back'at me. It is not very gracious; 
but it is very Christian, as I understand Christianity." 

I said nothing. What was there to say? I seemed a very 
poor Christian to myself. 

" Come ! come, Mr, Mallock," pursued the King very gently 
and kindly. " Think of it once again. You shall have what 
you please — your Viscounty or anything else of that sort; 
and yon shall keep yoor lodgings and remain here as my 
friend. What do you say to that ? " 

For a moment again I hesitated; for it is' not to everyone 
that a King offers his friendship. If it bad been that alone 
I think I might have yielded, for I knew that I loved this 
man in spite of all his wickedness and his treatment of me — 
for that, and for my " apostleship " as he called H, I might 
have stayed. But at the word Vucmtnty all turned to bit- 
terness: I remembered my childish dreams and the sweet- 
ness of them, and the sweetness of my dear love who was to 
have shared them; and ail turned to bitterness and vanity. 

" No, Sir," said I — and I felt my lips tremble. " No, 
Sir. I wiU be tmgracious and — and Christian to the end. 
I am resolved to go; and nothing in this world shall keep 
me from it." 

The King stood up abruptly; and I rose with him. I did 
not know whether he were angry or not ; and I did not 
greatly care. He stepped away from me, and began to walk 
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np and down. One of his bitch-spuueU whined at turn from 
her baaket, lifting her great liquid eyes that were not unlike 
his own; and he atooped and caressed her for a moment. 
Then the clocks began to chime, one after the other, for it 
was eight o'clock, and I heard them at it, too, in the bed- 
chamber beyond. There would be thirty or forty of them, 
I daresay, in the two chambers. So for a minute or two be 
went up and down; and I hare but to close my tjes now, 
to see faim again. He was limping a little from the sore 
on his heel; bat he carried himself very kingly, his swarthy 
face looking straight before him, and bis lips pnrsed. I 
think that indeed he was a little angry, bnt that he was 
resolved not to shew it. 

Suddenly he wheeled on me, and held out his band. 

"Well, Mr. Mallock; there is no more to be said; and 
I must honour you for it whatever else I do. I would that 
all my servants were as disinterested." 

I knelt to kiss his hand, I think I conld not have spoken 
at that moment. As I stood up, he spoke again. 

"When do you leave town?" he said, 

"On Tuesday, Sir." 

" Well, come and see me again before yoa go. No, not 
in private: you need not fear for that Come to-morrow 
night, to the Uvie after sapper." 

" I will do so. Sir," said I. 

On the following night then, which was Sunday, I pre- 
sented myself for the last time, 1 thought, to His Majesty. 

I need not say that half a dozen tlmea since I hod left him, 
my resolution had faltered; though it had never broken 
down. I heard mass in Weld Street; and there again I 
wondered whether I had decided rightly, and again as I 
burned all my papers after dinner — (for when a man begins 
afresh he had best make a clean sweep of the past). I went 
to take the air a little, before sunset, in St James' Park, 
and from a good distance saw His Majesty going to feed 
the docks, with a dozen spaniels, I daresay going after him, 
and a couple of gentlemen with him, but no gnards at all 
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The King walked mach moie slowly that day than waa his 
wont — I sappose because of the sore on his heel. But I 
did not go near enough for him to see me ; for I would trouble 
him now no further than I need. All this time — or at least 
now and again — I wondered a little as to whether I -was 
right to go. I will not deny that the prospect of remaining 
had a little allurement in it; but it was truly not more than 
a little; and tts evening fell and my heart went inwards 
again, as hearts do when the curtains are drawn, I wondered 
that it had been any allurement at all: for my life lay buried 
in the churchyard of Honnead Parva, and I had best bury 
the rest of me in the place where at least I had a few friends 
left. After supper, abqnt ten o'clock, I put on my cloak 
and went across to the Duchess of Portsmouth's lodgings, 
where the levie was held usually on such evenings. My 
man James went with me to light me there. 

I do not think I have seen a more splendid sight, very 
often, than that great gallery, when I came into it that night, 
passing on my way through the closet where I had once 
talked with Her Grace. It was all alight from end to end 
with candles in cressets, and on the great round table at 
the further end where the company was playing basset, stood 
tall candlesticks amidst all the gold. I had not seen this 
great gallery before; and it was beyond everything, and far 
beyond Her Majesty's own great chamber. If I had thought 
the closet fine, this was a thousand times more. There were 
great French tapestries on the walls, and between them 
paintings that had been once Her Majesty's, and those not 
the worst of them. The quantity of silver in the room aston- 
ished me: there were whole tables of it, and braziers and 
sconces and cressets beyond reckoning; and there were at 
least five or six chiming clocks that the King had given to 
Her Grace; and toll Japanese presses and cabinets of lacquer 
which she loved especially. 

There was a fire of Scotch coal burning on the hearth, as 
in His Majesty's own bedchamber; and on a great silver couch, 
beside this, covered with silk tapestry, sat the King, smiling 
to himself, with two or three dogs beside him, and Her Grac 
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of Portsmontli on the same couch. The Duchesses of Cleve- 
land and MaEsrin were on chairs very near the couch. 

There was a great clamour of voices from the basset-taUe 
as I came in and the King looked np; and, as I went across 
to pay my respects to His Majesty, be said something to the 
DnchesB, very merrily. She too glanced ap at me; and in- 
deed she was a splendid sight in her silks and in the jewels 
she had had frcun him. 

" Why ; here is my friend ! " said the King, as he put out 
hit hand to me; and once more the dogs yapped at me from 
his side. He pnt his left hand ont over their heads and 
pressed them down. 

"Yon most not bark at my friend Mr. Mallock," he said. 
" He is off to be a holy monk." 

For a moment I thought the King was making a mock of 
me; but it was not so. He was smiling at me very friendly. 

He was in wonderful good humour that evening; and I 
heard more of his public talk than ever before; for he made 
me draw up a stool presently upon the hearth. Now and 
again a gentleman came across to be presented to bim; and 
others came and looked in for a while and away again. 
There were constant comings and goings; and once, as a 
French boy was singing songs to a spinet, near the door, 
I saw the serious face of Mr. Evelyn, with two of his friends, 
look in upon the scene. 

I cannot remember one quarter of all the things that were 
said. Now the King was silent, playing with the ears of 
his dogs and smiling to himself; now he would say little 
things that stuck in the memory, God knows why! For ex- 
ample, he said that he had eaten two goose's eggs for sup- 
per, which shewed what a strong stomach he had; and he 
described to us a very fierce duck that had snapped his hand 
that afternoon in the park. History is not made of these 
things; and yet sometimes I think that it should be; for those 
be the matters that interest little folk; and most of us are 
no more than that. I do not suppose that in all the world 
there is one person except myself who knows that His Sacred 
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Majtaty ate two goose's tggt to bis supper on that Sunday 
night. 

He spoke presently of his new palace at Winchester that 
he was a-bnilding, and that was near finished. 

" I shall be very happy this week," said he, " for my 
building will be all covered in with lead." (He said the 
same thing again, later, to my X«rd Ailesbury, who remem- 
bered it when it was fnlfilled, though in another manner than 
the King bad meant.) 

He talked too of " little Ken," as he named him (who had 
been made Bishop last week), and of the story that so many 
told — (for the King told his stories several times over when 
he was in a good humour) — and the way he told it to-ni^t 
was this. 

"Ah! that little KenI " said he. " Little black Ken! He 
is the man to tell me my sins I Your Grace should bear bim " 
' — (added he) — "upon the Seventh Commandment! And 
such lessons drawn from Scripture too — from the Old Testa- 
ment ! " 

He looked up sharply and merrily at Her Grace of Ports- 
mouth as he said this. 

"Well; when poor Nell and I went down to Winchester 
a good while ago," he went on, " what must little Ken do 
but refuse her a lodging! This is a man to be a Bishop, 
thought I. And so poor Nell had to sleep where she could." 

Her Grace of Portsmouth looked very ^nm while this tale 
was told; for she hated Mrs. Nelly with all her heart. She 
flounced a little in her seat; and one of the dogs barked at 
her for it. 

" First a monk and then a Duchess ! " said the King. 
" Did you ever hear of the good man of Salisbury who put 
his hand into my carriage to greet me, and was bitten for 
his pains? 'God bless Your Majesty,' said he, 'and God 
damn Your Majesty's dogs!' — Eh, Fubbs?" — (for so he 
called the Duchess). 

So he discoursed this evening, very freely indeed, and 
there was a number of men presently behind tis conch, lis- 
tening to what be said. A great deal of what he said cannot 
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be set down here, for it was extraordinary Indecent as wtH 
as profane. Yet there was a wonderful charm aboat hia man- 
ner, and there is no denying it; and in this, I rappose, lay a 
great deal of the injury he did to innocent sonls, for it bU 
seemed nothing but merriment and good-humour. Hia qnifk- 
ness of conception, his pleasantness of wit, his variety of 
knowledge, his tales, his judgment of men — all these were be- 
yond anything that I have erer met in any other man. 

There was silence made every now and then for the French 
boy to sing another song; and this singing affected me verj 
deeply, so long as I did not look at the lad; for he ivas a 
silly-looking creature all dressed up like a doll; but fae sang 
wonderfully clear and sweet, and one of the King's chapel- 
gentlemen played for him. His songs were all in French, 
and the substance of some of them was scarcely decent; but 
I had not the pain of hearing any that I had heard in Hare 
StreeL During the singing of the last of these songs, near 
midnight, again that mood fell on me that all was bat a 
painted show on a stage, and that reality was somewhere else. 
The great chamber was pretty hot by now, with the roaring 
fire and all the folks, and a kind of steam was in the air, as 
it had been in the theatre ten days ago; and the faces were 
some of them flashed and some of them pale with the heat 
The Duchess of Cleveland was walking up and down before 
the fire, with her hands clasped as if she were restless; for she 
spoke scarce a word all the evening. 

When the song was done the King clapped his hands to 
applaud and stood up; and all stood with him. 

" Odd's fish ! " said he, " tiiat is a pretty boy and a pretty 
song." Then he gave a great yawn. " It is time to go to 
bed," said he. 

As he said that the door from the outer gallery opened; 
and I saw my Lord Ailesbury there — a young man, very 
languid and handsome — who was Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber this week, though his turn ended to-morrow; and 
behind him Sir Thomas Killigrew who was Groom — (these 
two slept in the King's bedchamber all night) — and two or 
three pages, one of them of the Backstairs. My Lord Ailes* 
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hoij carrieil a tall silver candlestick ic his hand with the 
candle barning in it. He bowed to His Majesty. 

" Did I not say so? " said the King. 

He did not give his hand to anyone Then he said good- 
night, bnt tamed and boved a little to the company abont 
him on the hearUi, and they back to him, the three duchesses 
cortseying very Iot. But to me he gave his hand to Idss. 

" Good-night, Mr. Mallock," said he, In a lond voice; then, 
raising it — 

" Mr. Mallock goes abroad to-morrow; or la it Tuesday? " 

" It is Tnesday, Sir," said I. 

" Then God go with yon," he said very kindly. 

I watched him go ont to the door with his hat on, all the 
other gentlemen nncovered and bowing to him, and him nod- 
ding and smiling in very good hnmonr, though still limping a 
little. And my heart seemed to go with h^ At the door 
however he stopped; for a strange thing bad happened. As 
my Lord Ailesbnry had given the candle to the page who 
was to go before them, it had suddenly gone ont, though 
there was no draught to blow it. The page looked very 
startled and afraid, and shook his head a little. Then one of 
the gentlemen sprang forward and took a candle from one 
of the cresseta to light the other with. His Majesty stood 
smiling whUe this was done; but he said nothing. When it 
was lighted, he tnmed again, and waved his hand to the com- 
pany. Then he went out after hi* gentlemen. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

It was a little after eight o'clock next morning that I heard 
first of His Majesty's seizure. 

I had dnmk my morning and was on the point of going 
out with my man — indeed I was descending the stairs — what 
I heard steps mn past in the gallery outside; and then an- 
other man also running. I came ont as he went past and 
saw that he was one of Mr. Chiffinch's men, very disordered- 
looking and excited. I cried out to know what was the mat- 
ter, bnt he shook his head and flapped his hand at me as if 
he conid not stay, and immediately turned off from the gallery 
and ran out to the rig^t in the direction of the King's lodg* 
ings. 

I turned to my man James who was just beliind me. 

"Go and see what the matter is," I said; for after seeing 
the King so well and cheerful last nig^t, I never thought of 
any illness. 

While he was gone, I waited jnst within my door, observing 
one of my engravings, with my bat on. It was a very bitter 
morning. In less than five minutes James was back again, 
very white and breathing fast 

"His Majesty is ill," said he. "Mr. Chiffinch " 

I heard no more, for I ran out past him at a great pace, and 
so to the King's lodgings. 

When I came to the door of them, all was in confusion. 
There was bnt one guard here — (for the other was within 
with the Eail of Craven) — and a little crowd was pestering 
him with questions. I made no bones with him, but slipped 
in, and ran upstairs as fast as I could. There was no one 
in the first antechamber at all, and the door was open into 
the private closet beyond. It was contrary to all etiquette 
to enter this nnbidden, bnt I cared nothing for that, and 
ran through; and this again was empty; so I passed out at 
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tKe farther 3oor and fonnd myself &t die Head of a little 
stair leading down into a wide lobby, from which opened out 
two or three chambers, with the King's bedchamber at the 
further end. And here, in the lobby, I ran into the company. 

There waa above a dozen persons there, at least, all talk- 
ing together in low voices ; bnt I saw no one I cared to speak 
with, since I had no hnsinesa in the place at all. Bat no one 
paid any attention to me. It was yet pretty dark here, for 
there were no candles ; so I waited, leaning against the wall 
at the head of the stairs. 

Then the voices grew loader; and the crowd opened oat a 
little to let someone throagb; and there came, walking very 
quickly, and talking together, my Lord Craven leaning on the 
arm of my Lord Ailesbury. My Lord Craven — near ninety 
years old at this time — was in his full-dress as colonel of the 
foot-guards, for he had attended a few minutes before to 
receive from His Majesty the pass-word of the day: and my 
Lord Ailesbury was but half dressed with his points hanging 
loose; for he had been all undressed just now, when the King 
had been taken ill. 

After they had passed by me I stood again to wait; but, 
almost immediately, across the farther end of the lobby I 
saw Mr. Chiffiach pass swiftly from a door on the left to 
a door on the right At that sight I determined to wait no 
longer: for there was bat one thought in my mind, all this 
while. 

I said nothing, bat I came down the stairs and laid my 
hand on the shoulder of a physician (I think he was), who 
stood in front of me, and pushed him aside, as if I had a 
right to be there; and so I went through them very quickly, 
and into the room where I had seen Mr. Chiffinch go. The 
door was ajar: I pushed it open and went in. 

It was a pretty small room, and there were no beds in 
it; it had presses round the walls: a coal fire burned in 
the hearth in a brazier, and a round table was in the midst, 
lit by a single candle, and near the candle stood a heap of 
surgical instruments and a roll of bandages. (This was the 
room, I learned later, next to the Royal Bedchamber, where 
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the sorgeons had attended half an hour ago to dress the King'i 
heel.) There were three persons in ihe room heyood tht 
table, talking very earnestly together. Two of them I did 
not know; bnt the third was Mr. Chiffinch. They all three 
tamed when I came in, and stared at me. 

" Why — " began the page — " Mr. Mallock, what do 

He came tow&ids me with an air of impatience. 

" Mr. Chiffinch," said I, in a low voice — " how is Hia 
Majesty. I " 

The further door which stood at the bead of three or four 
steps leading ap to it opened sharply, and the page whisked 
round to see what it was. A face looked out, very peaked- 
looking and white, and nodded briskly at the bandages and 
the inatnunents; the two other men darted at those, seized 
them, ran up the stairs and vanished, leaving the door bnt 
a crack open behind them. 

Then Mr. Chiffinch turned and stared at me again. He 
appeared very pale and aj^tated. 

" Mr, Chiffinch," said I, " I will take no refusal at all. 
How Is His Majesty?" 

His lips worked a little, and I could see that he was think- 
ing more of what was passing in the chamber beyond than 
of my presence here. 

"They are blooding hhn again," he said; and then — 
"What are you doing here?" 

I took him hy the lapel of his coat to make him attend 
to me; for his eyes were wandering back like a mule's, at 
every sound behind. 

" See here," said I. " If His Majesty is ill, it is time to 
send for a priest. I tell you " 

" Priest 1 " snapped the page in a whisper. " What the 
devil " 

I sbook him gently by his coat 

" Mr. Chiffinch; I will have the truth. Is the King dying? " 

" No, he Is not then! " he whispered angri^. " Hark " 

He tore himself free, darted back to the further door, and 
stood there, at the foot of the stairs, with his head lowered. 
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listening. Even from where I was I could hear a gentle 
sort of sonnd as of moaning or very heavy breathing, and 
then a sharp whisper or two; and then the noise of something 
trickling into a basin. Presently all was quiet again; and 
the page lifted his bead. I stood where I was; for I know 
how it is with men in a sudden anxiety; they will snap and 
snarl, and then all at once turn confidential. I was not 
disappointed. 

After he had waited a moment or two he came towards 
me once more. 

" Mr. Mallodt," be whispered, " the King needs no priest. 
Me is not so ill aa that; and he is unconscious too at present." 

" Tell me," I said. 

Again he glanced behind him; bnt there was no further 
sonnd. He came a little nearer. 

" His Majesty was taken with a £t soon after he awakened. 
Mr. King was here, by good fortune, and blooded him at 
«nce. Now they are blooding him again. Her Majesty 
hath been sent for." 

" He is not dying? You will swear that to me? " 

He nodded: and again he appeared to listen. I took him 
by his button again. 

" Mr. Chiffinch," said I, " yon most attend to me. This 
is the very thing I have waited for. If there is any imminent 
danger you must send for a priest. Yon promise me that?" 

He shook bis bead violently: so I tried another attack. 

"Well," I said, "then you will allow me to remain here? 
Is the Duke come ? " 

" Not yet," said he. " Aileabnry is gone for him." 

" Well— I may remain then ? " 

There came a knock on the inner side of the further door; 
and he tore himself free again. Bnt I was after him, and 
seized him once more. 

" I may remain ? " 

" Yes, yes," he snapped, " as you will ! Let me go, sir." 

He whisked himself out of my hold, and went swiftly np 
the stairs and through the door, shatting it behind him, 
giving me bnt the smallest glimpse of a vast candle-Ut room 
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and men's headi all together and tile cnrtalns of a great bed 
near the door. But I was content: I had got my way. 

As I walked np and down the antechamber, very softly, 
on tip-toe, it appeared to me that I was, as it were, two 
persons in one. On the one side there was the convictioii 
and the determination that, come what would, I must get 
a priest to the King if he took a torn at all for the worse — 
since, for the present, I believed Mr. Chiffinch's word that His 
Majesty was not actually dying. (This was not at all what 
the physicians thought at that time; bnt I did not know 
that.) This conviction, I suppose, had always been with 
me that it was for this that in God's Providence I had been 
sent to England; at least, even in the moment tfaat T had 
left my house and run down the gallery, there !t was, all 
full-formed and mature. As to how it was to be done I 
had no idea at all; yet that it would be done I had no doubt. 
On the other side, however, every faculty of observation 
that I had, was alert and tight-stretched. I remember the 
very pattern of the carpet I walked on; the pictures on the 
walla; and the carving on the presses. Above all I remem- 
ber the little door in the comer of the chamber — ^the third; 
and how I opened it, and peeped down the winding staircase 
that led from it. (I did not know then what part that little 
door and winding staircase was to play in my great design!) 
Now and again I looked out of the single window at the river 
beneath in the early morning sunshine; now I paced the 
floor again. It seemed to me that I had found a very pretty 
post of observation, as this appeared a very private little 
room, and that I should not be troubled here. The great ante- 
rooms, I knew, where the company would be, must lie on tbe 
further side of the bedchamber. 

I suppose it would be about five minutes after Mr. Chiffinch 
had left me that Her Majesty came. The first I knew of it 
was a great murmur of voices and footsteps without the 
door. I went to the door and puUed it a litUe open so Hut 
I could see without being seen, and looked up the lobby be- 
yond the King's chamber; for in that direction, I knew, lay 
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iHer Majesty's apartments. A conple of pages came firat, 
Tery hastily, intii rods; and then immediately after them 
Her Majesty herself, hnrryiag as fast as she could, scarce 
decently dressed, with a cloak flung over all, with a hood. 
Behind her came two or three of her ladies. I saw the poor 
wmnan's face very plain for a moment, since there was no 
one between me and ber; and even at that distance I could 
see ber miserable agitation; ber brown face was all sallow 
and her moutb bong open. Then she whisked after the 
pages throagh the door into the great antechamber that lay 
beyond the bedroom. I went back again, to shnt the door 
and listen at the other; for I knew that the King's bed was 
close to it (though he was not in it at this time, bnt still in 
the barber's chair where he had been blooded) ; and pres- 
ently I beard the poor soul begin to wail aloud. I heard 
voices too, as if soothing her, for all the physicians were 
there, and half a dozen others; but the wailing grew, as she 
saw, I suppose, in what condition His Majesty was — (for 
be still seemed all unconscious) — till she began to shriek. 
That was a terrible sound, for she laughed and sobbed too, 
all at once, in a kind of fit. I could hear the tone very plain 
through the door, though I could not hear what she said; 
and the voices of Mr. King and others who endeavoured to 
quiet her. Gradually the wailing and shrieking grew less 
as they forced her away and out again ; till I heard it, as she 
went back again to her own apartments, die away in spasms. 
Poor soul indeed! she was nothing accounted of in that Court, 
yet she loved the King very dearly in spite of his neglect 
towards her. She could not even speak to him (I heard after- 
wards), though he had spoken her name and asked for her, 
after bis first blooding. 

Half an hour later — (in the meantime no one bad come 
in to me, and I could only walk ap and down and listen as 
well as I could) — I heard again the murmur of voices in the 
lobby, and steps coming swiftly down from the private closet. 
Again I was in time at the door to see who it was that went 
by; and it was the Duke of York, with my Lord Ailesbury 
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who had gone to fetch him from St. James'. He went bj 
me so near that I conld hear his quick breathing from bis 
ton upstairs; and he had come in such a hurry that he had 
only one shoe on, and on the other foot a slipper. He vent 
very near at a run up the lobby and up a step or two, and 
into the great antechamber and so round to the Bedchamber; 
and I presently heard him enter it. Indeed I was very fs- 
Tourably placed for observing all that went on. 

It was about eleven o'clock, as I suppose, when I first heard 
Hifi Majesty's voice; and the relief of it to me was extraor- 

I had ventured up the stair or two that led from this rooni 
into the Bedchamber^ and had, very delicately, opened the 
door a crack so as to hear more plainly; bnt I dared not 
1(K^ through for fear that I should be seen. 

For a long while I had heard nothing but whispers; and 
once the yapping of a little dog, very sharp and startling, 
but the noise was stifled ahnost immediately, and the dog, 
I suppose, taken out at the other door. Once or twice too 
had come the sudden chiming of all the clocks that were in 
the Bedchamber. 

I heard first a great groan from the bed, to which by now 
they had moved him from the chair, and then Ailesbury's 
name spoken in a very broken voice. (My own heart beat 
so load when I heard that, that I could scarce listen to 
what followed.) 

"Yes, Sir," came Ailesbury's voice; and then a broken 
murmur again. (He was thanking him, I heard afterwards 
from Mr. Chiffinch, for his afi'ection to him, and for having 
caused him to be bled so promptly by Mr. King, and for 
having sent Chiffinch to him to bring him back from his 
private closet.) 

Presently he grew stronger; and I could hear what he said. 

" I went there," he said, " for the King's Drops. ... I 
felt very ailing when I rose. ... I walked about there; but 
felt no better. I nearly fell from giddiness as I came down 
again." 
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He spoke very slowly, bat strongly tnoaj^; and lie gave 
a great sigh at the end. 

Presently he spoke again. 

" Why, brother," he said. " So there yon are ! " 

I heard the Dnke's voice ansvei him, ^t so brokenly 
and confusedly that I could hear no words. 

"No, no," said His Majesty, " I do very well now." 

I came down the stairs again, shaking all over. I cannot 
say how affected I was to hear his voice again; and I think 
there could scarce be a man in the place any less affected. 
He was a man wbo compelled love in an extraordinary fashion. 
I felt that if he died I could bear no more at all. 

I was walking up and down again very softly, when the' 
door into the Bedchamber was noiselessly pulled open, and 
Mr. Chiffinch came down the stairs. That dreadful look of 
tightness and pain was gone from his face: he was almost 
smiling. He nodded at me, very cheerful. 

" He is better. The King's Majesty is much better," he 
whispered. Then his face twitched with emotion ; and I 
saw that he was very near crying. I was not far from it 
myself. 
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CHAPTER IX 

How the hours of that day went by I scarcely know at all. 
I went back to dine in my lodgings, and to counter-order all 
preparations for my going on the morrow, so soon as I knew 
that His Majesty was ont of any immediate danger; for I 
could not find it in my heart to leave town until he was alto- 
gether recovered. In the afternoon, before going bade to 
inqoire how he was, I walked a good while in the coart and 
the Privy Garden, though the day was very raw and cold. 

Whitehall had been put as in a state of siege from the 
first moment that the King's illness was known. The gates 
were closed to all but those who had lodgings in the Palace, 
and those who were allowed special entry by His Royal 
Highness. The sentries everywhere were greatly augmented; 
both horse and foot were placed at every entrance; and the 
greatest strictness was observed that no letter shoold pass 
out either to His Grace of Monmouth or to the Prince of 
Orange: even M. Barillon had but permission to send one 
letter to the French King as to His Majesty's state. All 
this was to hinder any rising or invasion that mi^t he made 
either within or without the kingdom. I was in the court 
when the couriers rode out with despatches to the Lords 
Lieutenant of the Coiuties with advices as to what to do 
should His Majesty die; and I was there too when the deputies 
came from the Lord Mayor and Aldermen and Lieutenants of 
the City to inquire for the King and to assure His Royal 
Highness of their loyalty and support. This was of the 
greatest satisfaction to the Duke; for I suppose that he did 
not feel very secore. 

A little before sapper I went round to Mr. Chiffinch's; 
and, by the greatest good fortune found him on the point of 
returning to His Majesty's lodgings. He gave me an ex- 
cellent account as we went together. 

" The physicians declarcj" said he^ " that His Majesl7 ia 
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out of danger: and hath permitted tiie Duke to tell the for- 
eign ministers ao. They have had another eonsnltation on 
him; and have prescribed God knows what! Cowslip and 
Sal of Ammoniac, sneezing mixtures, plasters for his feet; 
and he is to have broth and ale to his snpper. They are de- 
termined to catch hold of his disorder somehow, if not by one 
thing then by another. To tell the troth I think they know 
not at all what is the matter with him. They hare taken 
near thirty ounces of blood from him too, to-day. If the 
King were not a giant for health he would have died of his 
remedies, I think ! " 

He talked so; but he was in very cheerful spirits; and 
before he left me at the door of the lodgings I had got an 
order from him to admit me everywhere within reason. It 
was something of a surprise to me to see how dearly this 
man — whose name was so evil spoken of, and, I fear with good 
cause enough — ^yet loved his master. 

On Tuesday morning 1 was up again very early, and round 
at His Majesty's lodgings. I went up by the other way and 
into the great antechamber; and there I met with one of the 
physicians who was just come from the consultation that 
twelve of them had held together. He was a very com- 
municative fellow and told me that six of them had been with 
His Majesty all night, and that His Majesty had slept pretty 
well; and that— to encourage him, I suppose! — ten more 
ounces of blood bad been taken from his neck. He was 
proceeding to speak of some new remedies — and mentioned 
an anti-spasmodic julep of Black Cherry Water that had been 
prescribed, when another put out his head and called to him 
from the Bedchamber; and he went away back into it with 
an important air. 

All that day too I never left Whitehall. There were great 
crowds in all the streets and outside the gates, I heard, but 
their demeanour was very quiet and sorrowful; and prayers 
were said all day long in the churches. When I went back 
to tiie antechamber in the evening I saw my Lord Bishop 
of Ely there, and heard from one of the pages that he was 
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to apend that night in His Majesty's room. So I gathered 
from that that the phfsidana were not very confident even 
yet, though cooriers had been sent out again to-day to bear 
the news of the King's happy recovery; and I was, besides, 
in two minds, when I saw the Bishop there, as to what I 
should do about a Catholic priest. If I had seen His Royal 
Highness then, I think I should have said something to him 
upon it; but the Duke was in the Bedchamber; and there 
I dared not yet penetrate. 

On the Wednesday rooming, when 1 went early to inquire, 
I heard that again His Majesty had slept well, and that the 
physicians were well satisfied; J saw no one but a man of 
Mr. Chiffinch's, who fold me that; and that Dr. Ken, my 
lA>rd Bishop of Bath and Wells, was with the King; and I 
went away content: but when I went back again, for the 
third time that day, just before suppei^time, I saw from the 
faces in the antechamber that all was not so well. Yet I 
could get nothing out of anyone, and did not wish to press 
too hard lest I should be turned out altogether. I saw my 
friend of yesterday, whose name I have never yet learned, 
hurrying across die end of the chamber into another little 
room where the physicians had their consultations — (it was, 
I think, my Lord AUesbury's dressing-room) — but I was not 
in time to catch him; so I went away again in some little 
dismay, yet not greatly alarmed even now. The Bishop, I 
tiiougbt, could at least do him no great harm. 

On the Thursday morning, before I was dressed, my mas 
brought me the London Oaxette that had been printed aboot 
siz o'clock the evening before. The announcement as to 
the King's health ran as follows. (I cut out the passage then 
and there and put it in my diary.) 

" At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 4th of February, 
1684 [1683 N. S.], at five in the afteraocm. 

"The Lords of His Majesty's most Honourable Privy 
Council have thought fit, for preventing false reports, to 
make known that His Majesty, upon Monday morning las^ 
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was seized with « violent £t that gave great canse to fear 
the issue of it; but after Bome hooia an amendmeDt appeared, 
which with the blesaing of God being improved by the applica- 
tion of proper and seasonable remedies, is now so advanced, 
that the physicians have this day as well as yesterday given 
this account to the Conncil, viz. — That they conceive His 
Majesty to be in s condition of safety, and that he will in a 
few days be freed from his distemper. 

"John Nicholas." 

Yes, thou^t I, that is all very well; but what of yester- 
day after five o'dodsj and what of this morning? 

As I went to His Majesty's lodgings an hour afterwards 
I heard the bells from the churches beginning to peal, to call 
the folks to give thanks; yet the faces within the Palace 
were very different When I went up into the great ante- 
chamber, the physicians were just dispersing; and, by good 
fortune I was at hand when my Lord Keeper \orth ques- 
tioned Sir Charles Scarburgh as he went back to His 
Majesty's chamber. 

" Well? " said he, very short. " What do yon say to-day? " 

"My Lord!" said Sir Charles, "we conclude that His 
Majesty hath an intermittent fever." 

" And what the devil of that? " asked my Lord. " Could 
anything be worse? " 

(There was a little group round them by now; and I could 
see one of the Bishops listening a little way off.) 

" My Lord," said the other, " at least we know now what 
to do." 

" And what Is that? " snapped my Lord who seemed in 
a very ill humour. 

" To glvt the Cortex, my Lord," said Sir Charles with 
great dignity; for indeed the manner of my Lord was most 
insolent. 

My Lord grunted at that. 

" Peruvian Bark, my Lord," said the physician, as if speak- 
ing to a child. 
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Well; there was no more to he got that morning. I was 
In and out for a little, again in two minds as to what to do. 
His RoyeA Highnesa went through the antechamber at one 
time (to meet M. Barillon, as I saw presently, and conduct 
him to the King's chamber), a little before dinner, bat at 
anch a qalckness, and with such sorrow in his face that I 
dared not speak to him. I went back to dinner; and fell 
asleep afterwards in my chair, so greatly was I wearied ont 
with anxiety; and did not wake till near fonr o'clock. Then, 
thank God! I did awake; and, with all speed went again to 
His Majesty's lodgings; and this time, guided, I suppose, 
by Divine Providence, for I had no clear intention in what I 
did, I went np the private way, through the King's closet 
where I found no one, down the steps, and so into the little 
chamber where I had talked with Mr. Chiffinch on the first 
morning of His Majesty's distemper. 

The chamber was empty; but immediately after I had en- 
tered — first knocking, and getting no answer — who should 
come through, his face all distorted with sorrow, but Mr. 
Chiffinch himself! There was hnt one candle on the table, 
but by its light, I saw how it was with him. 

I went up immediately, and took him by the arms; be 
stared at me like a terrified child. 

" My friend," said I, " I must have no further delay. You 
most take me to His Majesty." 

He shook his head violently; hut lie conld not speak. As 
for me, all my resolution rose np as never before. 

I gripped him tighter. 

" I ask but five minutes," I said. " But that I must have ! " 

" I — I cannot," said he, very low. 

I let go of him, and went straight towards the steps that 
led up into His Majesty's room. As I reached the foot of 
them, he had seized my arm from behind. 

"Where are yon going?" he whispered sharply. "Thai 
is the way to the King's room." 

I tamed and looked at him. 

" Yes," I said very slowly, " I know that." ■ 

"Well — well, you cannot," he stammered. ■ 
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" Then yon moat take me," I said. 

He still stared at me as if either he or I were mad. Then, 
of a sodden his face changed; and he nodded. I conld see 
how distraught he was, and unsettled. 

" I will take you," he whispered, " I will take yon, Mr. 
Mallock. For God's sake, Mr. Mallock " 

He went up the steps before me, in his soft shoes; and I 
. went after, as qnietly ag I conld. As he pot his hand on the 
handle he turned again. 

" For Christ's sake ! " he whispered in' & terrible soft voiee. 
" For Christ's sake ! It must be bat five minutes. I am sent 
to fetch the Sishops, Mr. Mallock." 

He opened the door a little, and peered in. I conld see 
nothing, so daric was the chamber within — but the candles 
at the further end and a few faces far away. A great curtain, 
as a wall, shut off all view to my left. 

" Quick, Mr. Mallock," he whispered, turning back to 
me. "This side of the bed is clear. Go in quick; he is 
turned on this side. I will fetch yon out this way again." 

He was his own man again, swift and prompt and steady. 
As for me, the beating of my heart made me near sick. 
Then I felt myself pushed within the chamber; and heard 
the door close softly behind me. 

At first I could see nothing on thb side, as I had been 
staring over the candle jnst now, except a group of persons 
at the further end of the great room, and among them the 
white of a Bishop's rochet; and the candlelight and firelight 
on the roof. The clocks were all chiming four as I came 
in, and drowned, I suppose, the sounds of my coming. 

Then, almost immediately I saw that the curtains were 
drawn back on this side of the great bed that stood in this 
end of the room, and that they were partly drawn forward 
on the other side, so as to shroud from tiie candlelight him 
who lay within them, and beneath the Royal Arms of Eng- 
land emblazoned on the state. 

And then I saw him. 

He was lying over on this side of the bed, propped on high 
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pillows, but leaning all over, and breathing loudly. Hia left 
arm was flung over the coverlet; and his fingers contracted 
and opened Mid contracted again. I went forward swiftly 
and noiaeleasly, threw myself on my knees, laid my hand 
softly beneath his, and kissed it 

" Eh? eh? " mnrmnred the heavy voice. " Who is it? " 

I saw the curtain on the other side pulled a little, and the 
face of Sir Charles Scarhurgh all in shadow peer in: it 
lodced very lean and sharp and high-browed. The King 
flapped his hand in a gesture of dismissal, and the face van- 
ished again. 

" Sir," whispered I, very earnestly, yet so low that I think 
none but he could have heard me. "Sir: it is Roger Mai- 
lock " 

"MaUock," repeated the voice; yet ao low that it could 
not have been understood by any bat me. His face was very 
near to me; and it was shockingly lined and patched, and the 
eyes terribly hollow and languid: but there was intelligence 
in them. 

" Sir," said I, " yon spoke to me once of an apostleship." 

" So I did," murmured the voice, " So I " 

" Sir; I am come to fulfill It It is not too late. Sir; the 
Bishops are sent for. Have nothing to say to themt Sir, 
let me get you a true priest — For Christ's sake!" 

The cold fingers that I yet held, twitched and pressed on 
mine. I wa« sure that he understood. 

He drew a long breath. 

"And what of poor little Ken?" he murmured. "Poor 
little Ken: he will break his heart — if he may not say his 
prayers." 

" Let him say what he will. Sir. But no sacrament ! Let 
me send for a priest I " 

There was a long silence. He sighed once or twice. His 
fingers all the while twitched in mine, pressing on them, and 
opening again. Ah.> how I prayed in my heart; to Mary 
conceived without sin to pray for this poor soul that had 
such a load on him. The minutes were passing. I thought, 
maybe, he was unconscious again. And the Bishops, if th*y 
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were in the Palace, might be here at any instant, and all un- 
done. I am not ashamed to say that I entreated even my own 
dear love to pray for as. She had laid down her life in his 
service and mine. Might it not be, thought I, even in this 
agony, that by God's permission, she were near to help me? 

He stirred again at last. 

" Going to be a monk," said he, " going to be a monk, 
Roger Mallock. Fray for me, Aoger Hallock, when yon be 
a monk." 

He went on as if he had not heard me. 

" Yes," murmured he. " A very good idea. But yon will 
never do it. Go to Fnbbs, Roger Mallock. Fubbs will do 
it" 

"For a priest. Sir?" whispered I, scarcely able to believe 
that he meant it 

" Yea," he tnnrmnied again, " for a priest. Yes: for God's 
sake, Fubbs will do it Fubbs Is always " 

His voice trailed off into silence once more; and his fingers 
relaxed. At the same Instant I heard the door open softly 
behind, and, turning, I saw the page's face again, lean and 
ansloos, peering in at me. Then his finger appeared in the 
line of light, beckoning. 

I kissed the loose cold fingers once again; rose up and 
w«nt oat on lip-toe. 
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CHAPTER X 

TmiiT began for me the most amazing adventure of all. My 
adventures had indeed been very surprising — some of them; 
and my last I had thought to be the greatest of all, and the 
most heart-breaking, in the yard of the Theatre Boyal. I had 
thought that that had drained the last energy from me and 
that I had no desires left except of the peace of the cloister 
and death itself. Yet after my words with the King and his 
to me, there awakened that in me which I had thought already 
dead — a fierce overmastering ambition to accomplish one more 
task that was the greatest of them all and to get salvation 
to the man who bad again tind again floated and neglected me, 
whom yet I loved as I had never yet loved any man. As I 
went to and fro, as I shall now relate, nntil I saw him again, 
there went with me the vision of him and of his fallen death- 
stricken face there In the shadow of the great bed ; and there 
went with me too, I think, the eager presence of my own love, 
near as warm as in life. 

" What shall we do next? What shall we do next, Dolly? " 
I caught myself murmuring more than once as I ran here and 
there ; and I had almost sworn that she whispered bat^ to me, 
and that her breath was in my hair. 

Within five minutes of my having left the King's bedcham- 
ber, I was running up the stairs to Her Grace of Portsmouth's 
lodgings. I had said scarce a word to Mr. Chiffinch when I 
came out into the little anteroom, except that I was sent on a 
message by His Majesty; and he stared on me as if I were 
mad. Then I was out again by the private way, through the 
closet and the rooms beyond, and down the staircase. 

At the door of Her Grace's lodgings there stood a sentry 
who lowered his pike as I came np, to bar my way. 

" Out of the way, man! " I cried at him. " I am on His 
Majesty's business." 
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He tod stsTed on me, and falteted, lifting his pike a little. 
All were distraught by the newa that was ran like fire abont 
the place that the King was dying, or he wonld never have 
let me through. But I was past him before be could change 
hia mind again, and through a couple of antechambers In one 
of winch' a page started up to know my hnsiness^ bat I was 
past bim as if he were no more than a shadow. 

That T was in the great gallery, where I had sat with the 
King and his company but four days ago. 

It presented a very different appearance now. TBen it hod 
been all ablase wtth lights and merry with langfater and mnsic. 
Xow it was lit by but a pair of candles over the hearth andj 
the glow of a dying fire. Oreriiead the hi^ roof glimmered' 
into darkness, and the gorgeous fumitare was ao more than 
dimness. I stopped short on the threshold, bewildered at the 
gloom, thinking that the chamber was empty; then I saw that 
a woman had raised herself from the great conch on which 
the King had loUed with his little dogs last Sunday night, and 
was staring at me like a ghost. 

At that sight I ran forward and kneded down on one 
knee. 

"Madame," 1 said in French, "His Majesty hath sent 

At that she was up, and had me by the shoulders. Her 
face was ghastly, all slobbered over with crying, and her eyes 
sunken and her lips pale as wax. God knows what she was 
dressed in; for I do not. 

" Hia Majesty," she cried, " His Majesty! He is not dead! 
For the love of God " 

I stood up; she still gripped me like a fury. 

"No, Madame," said I, "His Majesty is not dead. He 
hath sent me. I spoke with him not five minutes ago. But 
he is very near death." 

" He hath sent for me ! He hath sent for me ! " she 
screamed, as if in mingled joy and terror. 

" Xo, Madame; but he hatb seat to yoa. His Majesty de- 
sires yon to get'him a priest." 
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Her hands relaxed and fell to her side. I do not knoir 
what she thought. I do not judge her. But I thought that 
she hesitated. I fell on mj knees again ; and seized het hand. 
I would have kneeled to the Devil, if he could have helped me 
then. 

" Madame — for the love of Christ do as the King asks ! 
He desires a priest. For the love of Christ, Madame 1" 

She was still silent for an instant, staring down on me. 
Then she tore her hand free, and I thought she would refuse 
me. But she caught me again by the shoulders. 

" Stand up, sir; stand up. I — I will do whatever the King 
desires. But what can I do? God! there is someone com- 
ing!" 

There came very plainly, through the antechamhers I had 
just run through, the tramp of feet. I stood, as in a paralysis, 
not knowing what to do next. Then she seized on me again as 
the steps came near, 

" Stand back," she swd, " stand hade, sir. I must see " 

There came a knocking on the door as I sprang back away 
from the hearth, and stood out of the firelight. Then the door 
opened, as Her Grace made no answer, and the page whom I 
had seen just now stood bowing upon the threshold. 

" Madame," said he. " M. Barillon, the French Ambas- 
sador " 

She made a swift gesture, and he fell back. There was a 
pause; and then, through the door came M. Barillon, very 
upright and lean, walking quickly, all alone. He stopped 
short when he saw Her Grace, put his heels together and 
bowed very low. 

She was at him in ttn inatant 

" Monsieur ! " she cried. " You are come in the very nick 
of time. How Is His Majesty?" 

He said nothing as he walked with her towards the hearth. 
She stood, waiting, with her hands clasped, and a face of 
extraordinary anguish. 

" Madame," he said, " there is very had news. I am come 
on behalf of His Majesty King Louis " 

" Sh ! " she hissed at him, with a quick gesture to where I 
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stood. He Iiad not observed me. He straightened himself, 
as he saw me, and then bowed a little. 

The Duchess went on with extraordinary rapidity, still talk- 
ing in French. 

" This is Mr, Malloek," said she, " Mr. Mallock — but just 
now come from His Majesty. He brings me very grave news. 
Monsieur Barillon, you will help us, will you not? You will 
help us, surely? " 

All her anguish had passed into an extraordinary pleading; 
she was as a child begging for life. 

" Madame " began the ambassador. 

"Ah! listen, M<msieur, the King desires a priest. He is a 
Catholic at heart, you know. He hath been a Catholic at 

heart a long time, ever since " she broke off. " You will 

help us, will you not. Monsieur? " 

He threw out his hands : but she paid no attention. 

" Monsieur, I swear to yon that it is so. Yet what can 
I do ? I cannot go to him, with decency. The Queen is there 
continually, I hear. The Duke is taken ap with a thousand 
affairs and does not think of it. Go to the Duke, I entreat 
you. Monsieur 1' Ambassadeor ; go to the Duke and tell him 
what I say. Mr. Mallock shall go with you. He is a friend 
of the Duke. He will bear me out. Monsieur, for the love 
of God lose no time. Come and see me again; but go now, 
or it may be too late. Monsieur, I entreat you." 

She had seized him by the arm as she spoke. Even his 
rigid face twitched a little at the violence of her pleading. I 
knew well what was in his mind, and how be wondered whether 
he dared do as she asked him. God knew what complications 
might follow! 

" Monsieur " 

He nodded suddenly and sharply. 

" Madame," said he, " I will go. Mr. Mallock " 

He bowed to me. 

" Ah ! God bless you, sir " 

He stooped suddenly to her hand, lifted it and kissed it. 
I think in that moment something of the compassion of the 
Saviour Himself fell on him for this poor woman who yet 
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migiit be forgiven mnch, for indeed, nn&r all Utr foolislmesa 
and sin, she lored very srdentlf . Then he wheeled uid went 
out of the room again; and I foUowed. No sonnd came from 
the Duchess as we left faei there in the half lit twilight She 
was standing with her hands clasped, stating after as as we 
went ont 

He said nothing as we passed again throDgh the anterofHUs 
and down the stairs. Then, as we went on through the next 
gallery he spoke to me. His men were a good way b^md us, 
and another in front. 

" Mr. Mallock," said he — (for he had known me well enoa^ 
in France) — " His Majesty told you this himself? " 

" Yes, sir," said I, " not a quarter of an hour ago." 

" Then the Duke is our only chance," he said. 

He said no more till we came to the great antechandier hy 
the King's bedroom. It was half full of people; bat theDnke 
was nowhere to be seen. I waited by the door as M. BariUoo 
went forward and spoke to someone. Then he came beck to 
me. 

" The Duke is with the Queen," he said. " We must go to 
him there." 

It was enough to send a man mad so to seek person after 
person in such a simple matter as this. Why in God's name, 
I wondered, might not even a King die in what religion he 
liked, without all this plotting and conspiring? Was Inerer 
to be free from these things? 

At the door to the Queen's apartments M. BariUon turned 
tc me. 

" You had beat wait here, sir," he said. " I will speak wiUi 
the Duke privately first." 

He was admitted instantly so soon as he knocked; and went 
through leaving me in a little gallery. 

Of all that went through my mind as I walked up and down, 
with a page watching me from the door, I can ^ve no aeconnt 
at all. Again one half of my attention was fixed, though with- 
out any coherency, on the business I was at; the other half 
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observed tbe'Cftrpetaiider my feet, tbe cabinets along tHe -wall, 
and the pictures. It was not near as splendid as were the 
rooms I had left so short a while ago. 

I had not- to wait long. There was a sodden talking of 
voices beyond tlie door that the Ambassador had just passed 
through; and I heard the Dnke's tones very plain. Then the 
page stiffened to attentjoa, the door was dang open suddenly, 
and the Duke came out altme at a great pace, leaving the door 
open behind him. He never saw -me at all. The page 
darted after him, and tiie two disappeared together loond the 
corner in the direction of the King's rooms. As soon as they 
were gone, M. BariUon cune out and beckoned to me; and to^ 
gether we went up Mid down the gallery. 

" You are perfectly right, sir," he said. " His Royal High- 
ness shewed great sorrow for not having Ihonght of it. He is 
gone instantly to His Majesty." 

"He will fetdi a priest?" 

" He wiU apeak to His Majesty first. He will find out, at 
least, what he thinks." 

"But, good God!" said I. "His Majesty hath told me 
himself what he wishes." 

" You must let His Boyal Highness do it in his own way," 
he said. " He must not be pushed. But I think you have 
done the trick, Mr. Mallock." 

" How is Her Majesty? " I asked abruptly. 

" The physicians have been at her too," he said dryly. 
" She had a fainting-fit just now in His Majesty's presence; 
and they have been blooding her." 

"What priest can be got? " I asked next. 

He made a. gesture towards the chamber he had just come 
out of. 

" There is a pack of them in there," he said, " next to Her 
Majesty's private closet. They have been praying all day in 
the oratory." 

It was fallen dark by now ; for it was long after five o'clock ; 
and there were no candles lighted here. We went up and 
down a good while longer, for the most part in silence, speaking 
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of this and tliat; and I will not Aeny that we talked s little of 
French affairs, though God knovs I was in no heart for that, 
and answered very indifferently. It appeared to me extraor- 
dinary that a man conld think of sacfa little things as the sf- 
fairs of kingdoms when an immortal aool was at stake. 

A little befure six o'clock, when at last the servants brought 
lights, the Ambassador left me again to go in to see the Queen, 
leaving me to watch for the Dnke; and I had not very long 
to wait, for soon after I had heard a clock chime the hour. 
His Boyal Hif^ness came again, walking very qnickly as be- 
fore; and, when he saw me waiting there, beckoned me to 
follow him. We went through two or three rooms, all lighted 
np and empty — ^the Dnke sending a page to fetch M. Barillon 
ont of the Queen's private closet where he was talking with her 
— into a little chamber that looked out upon the court, where 
there was a fire lighted. We had hardly got there before the 
Ambassador came, all in haste, to hear what had been done. 

" I have spoken with His Majesty," said the Duke, looking 
very white and drawn in the face. " He is in moat excellent 
dispositions. He tells me that he hath put off the Bishops 
and has not received the sacrament from them and will not." 

"And what of a priest, Sir?" asked the Ambassador 
sharply. 

" I did not speak to him of that," answered the Ddke so 
pompously that I raged to hear him. " He said that Dr. Ken 
hath read prayers over him, and told him that he need make 
no confession nnless he willedj and that be willed not, and 
did not; but that Dr. Ken read an absolution over him which 
be values not at a straw." 

" Sir," said I, very boldly, " this Is very pretty talk ; bot it 
is not a priest. His Majesty wishes for a priest; he told mc 
so himself." 

The Duke turned on me very hotly. 

"Eh, sir?" 

I made haste to swallow down my wrath. 

" Sir," I said, " I did not mean to be discourteoift. But I 
assure Your Boyal Highness that the King said so to me ex-* 
pressly. It is his immortal soul that is at stake." 
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Tien I understood what waa the matter. The Dtike flong 
out his hands as if in despair. 

"But what can I do?" he cried. "I am watched every 
instant. They will not leave me alone with faim. Dr. Ken 
eyed me very sharply. They sugpect aomething — I know they 
do— 'from my brother's having refused their ministrations. 
How can I get a priest to him? " 

Then again, by God's inspiration as I truly believe, a 
thought came to me, 

" Sir," I said, " I myself spoke with the King a while ago: 
and I do not think that a soul saw who I was. I came through 
the little door at the back of the bed. Why should not " 

The Ambassador struck his hands together. 

"Bon Dieu!"he said. "I believe Mr. Mallodc hath hit it 

The Duke turned and eyed me very sternly. 

" Well, sir, what is your plan? " 

" Sir," I said, " let the chamber be cleared, or almost. Then 
let M. Barillon here go in as if he had a message from the 
French King. While he is there let a priest be brought by the 
back way, not through the antechamber at all " 

M. Barillon held up his hand. 

" There would not be time," he said. " It does not take 
half an hour to deliver a message; and tiie priest's business 
would take full half an hour? " 

" \o ! no ! " cried James. " They would suspect something. 
Let Her Majesty come again to take her leave of the King; 
and then I will go in after for the same thing. While we are 
there, let the priest come, as Mr. Mallock has said " 

" Sir," said the Ambassador, " we must not have too many 
folks in this business " 

AU this bargaining drove me near mad. Once more I brci 
in; and this time with more effect. 

" Sir," I said to the Duke, " I entreat you to hear me. 
There is the little room at the back of His Majesty's bed, all 
ready, and empty too. We do not need all these devices. If 
you, Sir, will go to the King and prepare him for it, I will 
£nd a priest and bring him up the other way. I do not believe 
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that vnn if there were folks in the bedchamber th«7 vonld 
hear what passed." 

" Which way would the priest come? " asked the Duke. 

" There is a little stair in the comer of the room " 

" God! There is," cried the Duke. " I had forgotten it." 

We stared on one another in silence, M; mind raoed like 
a mill. Then once more the Duke near ruined the vhole de- 
sign by hia diplomacy. 

" Gentlemen," he said, " we are too precipitate. His 
Majesty hath not yet toU me that he wishes for a priest " 

" Sir " I began in desperation. 

He looked at me so fiercely that I stopped. 

" Listen to me," said he very imperiously. " I will have it 
my own way. M, Barillon, do you come with me now to Mis 
Majesty. I will bid the company withdraw into the ante- 
chamber — Bishops and all — on the pretext that I wish to.con- 
snlt with my brother privately. M. Barillon shall be in the 
doorway that none may come through. Mr. Mallock shall be 
with the company and hear what they say. Then, if the King 
wishes for a priest, we will consult again here, and see if Mr. 
Mallock's plan is a possiUe one." 

He strode towards the door. There was no more to be said. 
It was a dreadful risk that we ran in so long delaying; but 
there was no gainsaying James when he had made up his mind. 

The great antechamber was near fuU of folks of all kinds 
when we three came to it again. They fell bade as they saw 
the Duke; and he passed straight throa^, as was arranged, 
with M. Barillon, leaving me behind, near the door. The 
King's bedchamber was pretty dark, and I could see no more 
of the bed at the far distant end than its curtains. 

Presently I beard the Duke in a low voice saying something 
to the company that was within: and immediately they began 
to come oat, three or four Bishops, among them, my Lord Hali- 
fax, Lord Keeper North, and my Lord Craven; I noticed that 
M. BarUlon was very careful to let all in the antechamber 
liave a clear view of the bed, at which, by now the Duke was 
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- kneeliag down, bftTing drsvn back tiic eartains a little, yet 
not so niQch as to shew oa the King lying there. 

Bound about me they talked very little, though I saw tbe 
Biahops whispering together. Tbe ^two brothers apakt to- 
gether, very low, for ten minutes or a quarter of an hotir ; and 
I could hear the murmur of the I>nke's voice. Of His 
Mnjesty's I heard nothing except that twice be said, very 
clear: 

" Y«8. . . . Yes, with all my .heart." 

And I thanked God when I heard that 

Yet, even- so,. all was not yet done. 

So soon as I saw tbe Duke stand up again from his kneel- 
ing, and coming down the chamber, I slipped away to the 
door that leads out towards Her Majesty's apartments, that 
I might be ready for bim. I a&w him come through, all the 
people standing and bowing to him, and M. BariUon follow- 
ing him; and I noticed in particular a young gentleman whose 
name I did not know at that time— (it was the Comte de 
Castelmelhor, a very good Catholic) — standing out, a little by 
himself. I noticed this man because I saw that the Duke 
looked at him as he came and presently signed to bim very 
slightly, with his head, to follow. So all four of ns passed 
through the door into the long gallery that unites their 
Majesties' apartments and found oorselves alone In it The 
Count was a little behind. 

" He has consented," said the Duke in a low voice, " to my 
bringing him a priest We must send for one. Bat I dare 
not bring one of the Duchess': they are too well-known." 

" Sir," said Monsieur Barillon, " I will do so with pleasure. 
Why not one of Her Majesty's priests? " 

The Duke nodded. We three were all standing together 
about the middle of the gallery. The Comte de Castelmelhor 
was halted, nncovered, a little behind ns. The Duke turned 
to bim. 

" Count," said be, speaking in French, " we are on a very 
urgent busineas. His Majesty hath consented tiiat a priest 
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ahonld come to him. Will you go for ns to tlie Qaeen and ask . 
for one of her cbaplainaf " | 

The jtmng man flashed np with pleasure. 

" With all my heart. Sir," he said. " Which priest shall 
I ash for? Is there one that can speak English? " 

Tlie Duke struck his forehead with his open hand. 

" Lord ! " he said. " I never thought of that. We must 
have an Englishman. Where shall we send? " 

"Sir," said the Ambassador; "there is one at least at the 
Venetian Resident's." 

Again I brt^e in. (My impatience drove me near mad. 
Time was passing qnickly. I could have fetched a priest my- 
self ten times over if the Duke had hut allowed me to go in the 
beginning.) 

" Sir," said I, " for God's sake let me go £rst to Her 
Majesty's apartments. I'll be bound there's one at least there 
that knows English. Let this gentleman come with me." 

The Duke stared at me as If bewildered. I think he saw 
that he had done little but hinder the business, so far. 

" Go," he said suddenly. " Go both of you together 

Stay. Bring a priest with yon, if you can find one, to the 
little room beliind the King's bed ; but bring him up the stairs 
the other way. Bid him stay till I send Chiffinch to him." 

Then we were gone at full speed. 
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CHAPTEK XI 

It was eight o'clock at night; and the priest and I were still 
waiting in the little room; and no word was come through from 
the Bedchamber, beyond that Mr. Chiffinch bad come throagh 
once to bid us be ready. 

Once again God had favonred us in spite of all oar blun- 
ders. The Count and I had run together through to Her 
Majesty's lodging and there we had found, as I knew we 
should, ft priest that knew English. Bnt I had not thought 
that Ood's Hand should be so viaiWe in the matter as that wc 
should find none other but Mr. Huddleston himself, the Scots- 
man, that had saved the King's life after the battle of Wor- 
cester. There was a very particular seemliness in this — 
though I had not much time to think of it then. But our dif- 
ficulties were not all over. 

First, Mr. Huddleston declared that he had never recon- 
ciled a convert in his life; and did not know how to set about 
it. Next he said that he was the worst man in the world to 
do it, as his face was very well known, and that he would 
surely be suspected if be were seen: and third that the Most 
Holy Sacrament was not in Whitehall at all, and that there- 
fore he could not give Fiaticum. He looked very agitated, in 
spite of his ruddy face. 

I was amazed at the man; but I forced myself to treat him 
with patience, for he was the only priest we could get. 

First I told bim that nothing was needed but to hear the 
King's confession, give him absolution and anoint him: next, 
that we would disgaise him in a great periwig and a gown, 
snch as the Protestant Divines wore — (for, as I spoke, I actu- 
ally spied snch a gown banging on the wall of the chamber in 
which I was speaking with bim). Third, that another priest 
could go to St. James* and bring the Most Holy Sacrament to 
him from there. 
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At that point F&tlieT Bento de Lemos, tKo tm Ustenlng to 
oar talk, came forward and interposed. He would get a little 
Bitnal directlj', he said (in very poor English) — that had in 
it all that was neccsaary : and he woald go himself, not to St. 
James', for that was too far off, but to Somerset Hotue^ and 
.get the Holy Sacrament from iht royal diapel tJiere. Mr. 
Huddleston had nothing to say to that; and in five minntes 
we bad him in hla periwig >and gown, with the book in his 
packet, with the holy oils, and away downstairs, «nd along 
the passage beneath, and ap again by the little winding stair 
into the chamber beyond the JCing's bed. I gave bim notime 
to think of any more objections. 

That was a very strange vigil that we held for very near, 
I should think, twcnfy. minntes or half an hour. Wc bot^ sat 
there together .without ' speaking. For the most of the time 
Mr. Huddleston -was reading in his Bitual, and I could see his 
brow farrowed and his lips moving, as he cnmed over all that 
he wonld have to doand avy to His Majesty. He was a man, 
as he had said, completely unaccustomed to such ministrationB, 
though he was a very^ good man and a good priest too, in other 
matters. After a while he laid aside his book, and prayed, I 
think, for be covered his face with bis hutds. 

A minate or two later I conld bear the delay no longer. I 
rose and went np the three or four steps that led to the King's 
Bedchamber, and listened. There was a low murmur of vmccs 
within; so that it seemed to me that the room was not yet 
cleared. I pat my hand upon the door and pushed it a little; 
and to my satisfaction it was > not latched, but opened an inch 
or two. But someone was standing immediately on the other 
aide of it. I stepped back, and tlie door opened again just 
enough for me to see the face of Mr. Chlffinch. He loaked 
past me qaickly to see that the priest was there^ I suppose, and 
then nodded at me two or three times. Then be posbed tlie 
door almost to, again. A moment after I heard tlie Doke's 
voice within, a little unsteady, bat very clear and distinct 
He was standing up, I think, on the for side of the bed. 
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"Gentlemen,*' he safd, "the King wishes all to retire ex- 
ceptutg.the EarU of Bath and Feversham." 

(Bath and FeTeraham ! tboaght I. Why those two, in Ood'a 
name, that were sncb a. pair of Protestants? Hot, indeed, it 
was the one good stroke that the Dnke made, for the names 
reassured; as I heard afterwards, all that had any suspicions, 
and even the Bishops themselves.) 

There was. a rostle of footsteps, very plain, that followed 
the Dake's words. I turned to the room behind me, again, 
and saw that Mr. Hnddleston too had heard what had passed. 
He was standing up, very pale and agitated, with the book 
clasped in his hands. I moved down the steps again so as 
not to block' the way; and again there followed a silence, in 
the midst of which I heard a door latched somewhere in the 
Bedebamber. 

Then, suddenly, the door opened at the head of the stairs ; 
and the Duke stood there, he too as pale as death. He nodded 
QBoe^ very enaphatically, and disappeared again. Then the 
priest went by me without a word, up the steps and so through. 
The door, as before, remained a crack open. I went np to it, 
and pot my eye to Ute cradc. 

On the left was the end of the bed, with the curtains drawn 
across it; and beyond the bed I could see the whole room down 
to the end, for the candles were burning everywhere, as well 
as the fire. I could see the great table before the hearth, the 
physician's instruments and bottles and cupping-glasses upon 
it, the chairs about it; the tall furniture against the walls, and 
at least half a dozen clocks, whose ticking was very plain in 
the silence. Three figures only were visible there. That 
nearest, standing very rigid by the table, was Mr. Chiffinch; 
of the two beyond I could recognize only my Lord Bath whose 
face looked this way: tbe other I supposed to be my Lord 
Feversham. The Duke was not within sight. He was kneel- 
ing, I suppose, ont of my sight, beyond the bed. 

Then I beard His Majesty's voice very plain, though very 
weak and slow. 

"Ah!" said he, "you that saved my body is now come to 
save my soul." 
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There ■wu the mnrmor of the prieat'a voice In answer. (The 
two of them were not more thtm three or four yarda away from 
me, at the most.) Then again I heard the King, very clear 
and continnous, though still weak, and not so lond as be had 
first spoken. 

" Yes," said he, " I desire to die In the Faith and Com- 
munion of the H0I7 Roman Catholic Chorch. I am sorry with 
all my heart that I have deferred it for so long; and for all 
my sins." 

(He said it gnite distinctly, as if he had rehearsed it hefore- 
hand.) 

Then the priest and he spoke together — the King repeating 
the priest's words sometimes, and sometimes volunteering a 
word or two of hb awn. 

He said that through Christ's Passion he hoped to be saved; 
that he was in charity with all the world; that be pardoned 
his enemies most heartily, and desired pardon of all whom he 
had offended; that if God would yet spare him, he would 
amend his life in every particular. 

All that I heard with my own ears, and with inexpressible 
comfort His Majesty's voice was low, but very distinct, 
though sometimes he spoke scarce above a whisper; and I do 
not think that auy man who heard him could doubt bis sin- 
cerity — however late it was to shew it. But he was not alto- 
gether too late, thank God I 

So soon as His Majesty began his confession, after Mr. 
Huddleaton's moving him to it, I slipped sway from the door 
and began, as softly as I could to walk up and down the little 
chamber again. I was satisfied beyond measure: yet it seemed 
to me sometimes near incredible that I should in very truth, be 
here at such a time, and that J should have been, nnder God's 
merciful Providence, the instrument in snch an affair. My 
life was ended, I knew well enough now, in all matters that the 
world counts life to consist of; yet was there ever snch an 
ending? I had seen all else go from me — my natural activi- 
ties of every kind, my ambitions, even the most sacred thing 
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tbat l^e irorld can give, after the Love of God, anid tfiat is the 
love of a woman I Yet tbe one purely sapematoral end that 
I had set before me — that end to which, four days ago, I had 
said, as I thonght, good-bye for ever in the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth's gallery — this was the one single thing that was mine 
after all. I could take that at least with me into the cloister, 
and could praise God for it all my life long^I mean the con- 
version of the man that was called King of England, the man 
who, for all his sins and his treatment of me, I yet loved as I 
have never loved any other man on earth. I think that in 
those minutes of sorrow and joy as I paced up and down the 
little room, my dearest Dolly was not very far away from me 
and that she knew all that I felt. 

Once — ^in a loud broken voice through the door — ^I heard 
these words: 

— " Sweet Jesus. Amen. . . . Mercy, Sweet Jesns, 
Mercy t " 

That was the King's voice that I heard : and I kneeled down 
when I heard them. 

It would be about ten minutes later, as I still kneeled, that 
I heard, upon the outside of the door that led down the wind- 
ing stairs, a very small tapping. 

I ran to the door to open it, wondering who it could be ; for 
I had forgotten all about the Portuguese priest, though I had 
set the candles ready burning, with a naplcin on the table be- 
tween them, in readiness for his coming. And there he stood, 
with his eyes cast down, and his hands clasped upon his breast. 

I beckoned him forward, pointing to the table, and kneeled 
down again. 

He went past me without a word, kneeled himself before 
the table and then, unbuttoning his cloak he drew from round 
bis neck the chain and the Pyz from his breast^ and laid it all 
□pou the table, continuing himself to kneel. 

Presently he turned and looked at me, lifting his brows. 

I knew what he wished; rose from my knees and went up the 
stairs, but very cautiously, lest I should bear anything that I 
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gbould net Tliere vas bat a very fabit nnutn^ ofthe priesfs- 
Toice, ao I took courage and pushed the door a little opm so 
that I conld see the King. 

It waa very dork wkfain the cnitains, foi th^ were dpsm 
against the candlelight; but I conld see what was passing. 
His Majesty waa l^g flat upon his back, with his hands 
clasped beneath his chin, and Mr. Hnddleaton was in the yery 
act of arranging the coverlet orer him again, after the last 
Anointing. As I locked the priest turned and caoght my ejes, 
as he pnt the oil-stock and the wool away again in his cassoek- 
breast. I nodded three times very emphatically — (His Maj- 
esty did not see me at all, for his eyes were dosed) — and 
went back again down the stain and kneeled once more. A 
few moments later Mr, Htiddleston came throngfa. 

I have never seen so swift a change in any man's face. He 
had been terrified as he had gone in — all pale and shaking. 
Now he was still pale, bat his eyes shone, and there was a look 
of great assurance in his face. He came ' straight down the 
steps withont speaking, kneeled, rose again, took up the Pyx 
and the corporal wbid) Father de Lemos had spread beneath 
it, and passed op and out again. His priesthood, I suppose, 
had risen in hjm like a great tide, and driven out all other 
emoti<ais. 

A^ain I followed him to the door, and kneeled there where 
I conld see; and tiien there followed sncb a scene as I bod 
never dreamed of. 

The curtains on the other side of the bed 'had been drawn 
back jnst enoagh to admit the face of the I>iike who now 
kneeled there, yet not so moch that any of the three others at 
the further end of the chamber could see into the bed. The 
candlelight streamed in through the opening above the Dnke's 
head; and in it, I saw Hia Majesty, all Veak as he was, striv- 
ing to rise, with his eyes fised on That which the priest was 
holding in his right hand. I saw the priest's left hand go ont 
to restrain him; but I heard the King's voice distinctly. 

"Father," he said very brokenly, "let me ' receive my 
Heavenly Saviouz in a better posture than lying on my bed." 
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" Sir," said Mr. HtiddleBton with great fimmeas, "lie down 
agaiB, if yon please. God Almi^ty who sees yoar Iieart will 
aooept yonr good intention." 

(Bat neither of them spoke loud enoa^ to be heard at the 
further raid of the great chamber.) 

And m> be was persuaded to lie down again. 

Then the priest repeated again, still hol(£ng the Blessed 
Sacrament bef<»e the King's eyes, the Act of Contrition of 
which I had heard a word or two a while ago ; and His Majesty 
repeated it after him, word for word, rery devoiztiy. 

Then, as the time was short Mr. Hndtfleston omitted sereral 
of the proper prayers, and proceeded at once to the Com- 
munioH, sayi^ but the Agnm Dei i^ree times, and tiien com- 
mnnicating him immediately. With my own eyea I saw tiiat 
holy act which sealed all and admitted the dying man to sacra- 
mental union with his God. His eyes were cloged thron^oot; 
and when it was done he lay as still as a stone, bis poor wasted 
face all dark against the white pillows. I cau^t a ^mpse 
too of ^le Doke: his face was bowed in his hands, and he was 
weeping so that his shoulders shook with it. 

Presently the priest was reading agafai as well as he could 
in a very low whisper the prayers for the Becommendation of 
a Departing Soul, down to the rery end. His Majesty lay 
motjanless throagbout. At the end he opened his eyes. 

" Father/' he whispered, " the Act of Contrition once more, 

if yon please. I haTC sinned, I have sinned very " He 

conld speak no more for weeping. 

Then, once more, very slowly and tenderly, the priest re- 
peated it; down to Mercy, SiDCet Jeiut, Mercy! My own 
eyes were all dim with tears, and as fast as I brnshed them 
away, they came again. When at last I could see plainly 
once more, the priest was holding up a little crucifix before 
the King's eyes; and he made him a short address, very Chris- 
tissi tmd forcible. I remember near every word of it, as he 
saidib 

" Lift up the eyes of yonr sonl. Sir," he said, " and repre- 
sent to yonrsdf your sweet Savionr here crucified, bowing 
down His Head to kiss you; His Arms stretched out to em- 
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brace yon; Hi8 Body and members all bloody and pale with 
death to redeem you. Beseech Him, Sir, with all htmuUt^ 
that His most Precious Blood may not be shed in rain for yon; 
and that it will please Him, by the merits of His bitter Death 
and PaasioD, to pardon and forgive yon all yonr offences ; and, 
finally, to receive yonr son! into His Blesaed Hands; and, 
when it shall please Him to take it ont of this transitory world, 
to grant yon a joyful resurrection, and an eternal crown of 
glory in the neit." 

He hent lower, making a great sign of the cross with his 
Tight hand — (and the King too tried to bless himself in re< 
spouse). 

" In the Name," said he, " of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." 

One more joy and sorrow all in one was yet to be mine 
before the end. As I opened the door for the priest to come 
back, His Majesty lifted his eyes and saw me there; and I 
perceived that he recognized me. The Duke had already risen 
np and gone down the room to bid them, I suppose, to open 
the door and let the folks in again. Then, as the King's eyes 
met my own he made a sign with his head that I should come 
near. I think that if the chamber had been filled with but 
one mob of priest-hunters and Protestants, I should have 
obeyed him then, even though I should have been torn to pieces 
the next instant. 

I went forward without a word, leaving the door open be- 
hind me, and flung myself on my knees at the bedside. 

His Majesty was too weary to speak, but, as I kneeled 
there, with my face in my hands on the bedclothes, and my 
tears raining down, he lifted his right band and put it on my 
head, leaving it there for an instant. It was all he conld do 
to thank me; and I value that blessing from him, a penitent 
sinner as he was, with the Body of our Saviour still in bis 
breast, as much as any blessing I have ever had from any man, 
priest or bishop or Pope. 

As be lifted his hand off again, I caught at it, and kissed it 
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three ot four times, carelesa whether or no my tears poured 
down Tipon it 

As I passed back again throngb the door to where Mr. Hud- 
dleston was waiting for me, I heard the doors at the further 
end of the chamber unlatched and the footsteps of the folks — 
physicians, courtiers. Bishops and the rest— that poured in to 
see the end. 
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EPILOGUE 

I HATK Bitid agmin sod again how strange this or that mo- 
ment or incMent appeared to me as I ezperimocd it; yet as 
I sit here now in my cell, thirty years later, looking ont upon 
the cloister-garth frith its twisted columns, and the cypresses 
and the grass, it is not so mnch this or that thing that appears 
to me strange, bnt the whole of my experiences and indeed 
haman life altogether. For what can be more extraordinary 
than a life which began as mine did, when I first went to Eng- 
land in sixteen hundred and seventy-eight, should be ending as 
mine will end presently, if God will, oa a monk of St. Fanl's- 
Withont-the-Walls, in Holy Borne? To what purpose, I ask 
myself, was that part of my life designed by Divine Provi- 
dence? For what did I labour bo long, when all was to come 
to nothing? For what was I to learn the passion of human 
lore ; if but to lose it again ? For what was I to intrigue and 
spy and labour and adventure my life, for the cause of Eng- 
land and the Catholic Church, when all a year or two later 
was to fall back, and further than it had ever fallen before, 
into the darkness of heresy? There is but one effort in all 
those years of which I saw the fruition, and that was tiie con- 
version of my master upon his deathbed. 

However, I have not yet related what passed after I had 
gone from the King again, and took Mr. Huddleston down- 
stairs. I will relate that very shortly; and make an end. I 
had it all from Mr. Chiffinch before I left Ixmdoo. 

His Majesty, after we were gone from him, rallied a Ifttle, 
In so far as to make some think that be would recover alto- 
gether; but the physicians said No; and they were right for 
near the first time in all their diagnosis of his state. But 
they continued to give him their remedies of Sal Ammoniac 
and Peruvian Bark, and later the Oriental Besoar Stone, which 
is a pebble, I understand, taken from the stomach of a goat. 
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Also tbey Uooded Um Again, tvetre otmees more, and all to 
no purpose. 

His Majesty said a nimifaev of things that iri^t that were 
very chsracteristic of him; {(a God gave hkn back his gift of 
merriment, now that he had the Gift of Faith as well: and he 
shewed « great teBdemess too from ttane to time and a very 
Christian: apprcdatkn] of his own condition. 

For ezanqile, be said that he was suffering very mach^ but 
he thanked God for it and that he was able to bear it with 
patience, as indeed he did. 

Two or thsec times liowever be seemed to sig^ for death to 
come qnicklj' ; and once he looked round with his old laughter 
at the solemn faces round his bed, and begged their pardon 
that he was " su^ an mcoiiKnonaUe time in dying." " My 
work in this worid seems over," he said — " such as it has been. 
I ptay God I may be at a better occupation presently." 

He thanked His Eoyal Higtiness the Doke of York (who 
was by his bed all that night, weeping and kissing his hand 
repeatedly) for all his attention and love for him, and asked 
his pardon for any hardship that had been done to his brother, 
throng bis fault. He gave him his clothes and bis keys; 
telling him that all was now his ; and that he prayed God to 
g^e him a i«osperona reign. 

To Her Majesty who came to see him again aboot midni^t, 
he shewed ttie tenderest consideration and love : but the Queen, 
who swooned agam and again at the sight of him, and had to 
be carried back to her apartments, sent him a message later 
be^^g his pardon for any offence that she had ever done 
to him. 

" What I " whispered the King. "What! ^e beg my par- 
don, poor woman f Rather I beg hers with all my heart. 
Carry that message back to Her Majesty." 

No leas than twice did tlie King commend the Duchess of 
Portsmouth to the Dnke's care — ^poor " Fubbs " as he had 
called her to me. Some blamed him for thinking of her at all 
at such a time; as also for bidding his brother "not to let 
poor Nell starve"; but for myself I cannot understand su<^ 
blame at all. If ever there were two poor souls who needed 
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care and forgiveness it was those two women, Mrs. Nell and 
Her Grace. 

All his natural sons were there — all except the Duke of 
Monmonth whose name nerer passed his lips from the begin- 
ning of his sickness to the end — and these too he recommended 
to bis brother — ^the three sons of the Dochess of Cleveland, 
and the rest. I do not wonder that he left ont His Gra<% of 
Monmouth: it seems to me ver; near prophetical of what was 
to fall presently, when the Duke was to revolt against his new 
Sovereign and suffer the last penalty for it, at his hands. Bttt 
His Majesty blessed all the rest of bis children one by one, 
drawing them down to him npoa the bed — they weeping aloud, 
as I heard. 

A very strange scene followed this. One of the Bishops 
fell down npon his knees, and begged him, who was the 
"Lord's Anointed" — (and anointed too, lately, in a fashion 
the Bishop never dreamed of !) — to bless all that were there, 
since they were all his children, and all his subjects too. The 
Bedchamber was now full from end to end; and all the com- 
pany fell together npon their knees. His Majesty, raising 
himself in bcj, first begged the pardon of aU in a loud voice 
for anything in which he had acted contrary to the interests 
of his country or the principles of good government ; and then, 
still in a loud voice, pronounced a blessing on tbem alL Then 
he fell back again upon his pillows. 

So that night went slowly by. The dogs were still in the 
room, whining from time to time, as Mr. Chiffinch told me 
afterwords — (for it was thought better that I myself, as one 
so deeply involved in what had lately passed should not be 
present) — and one of the little doga sought repeatedly to leap 
upon the bed, but was prevented ; and at last was carried away, 
crying. Again and again first one Bishop and then another 
begged him to receive the sacrament; but he would not: so they 
prayed by him instead, which was all they could do. 

At about six o'clock, when dawn came, he begged that the 
curtains of his bed might be drawn back yet further, and the 
windows opened, that he might see daylight again and breathe 
4ie fresh air: and this was done. Then, at the chiming of the 
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hour by the clocks in the room, he lemembered that one of 
them, which v&s an eight-day one, should be wound up, foi it 
was a Friday on which it was always wound. And this too 
was done. 

At seven o'clock breathlessness came- on him again, and he 
was compelled to sit up in bed, with his brothet's arm about 
him on one side, and a physician's upon the other. They 
blooded him again, to twelve ounces more, which I suppose 
took his last remnant of strength from him; for in spite of 
their remedies, he sank very rapidly; and about half-past eight 
lost all power of speech. He kept his consciousness, however, 
moving his eyes and shewing tliat he understood what was 
said to him till ten o'clock; and then he became unconscious 
altogether. 

At a little before noon, withont a straggle or agony of any 
kind. His Sacred Majesty ceased to breathe. 

Of all that followed, there is no need that I should write; 
for I remained in England only till after the funeral in West- 
minster Abbey — which was very poorly done — eight days 
later; and I left on the Sunday morning, for Dover, after being 
present first, for a remembrance, at the first mass celebrated 
publicly in England, with open doors, in the presence of the 
Sovereign, since over a hundred and thirty years. I had 
audience with King James on the night before, when I went 
to take my leave of him; and he renewed to me the offer of the 
Viscounty, of which I think Mr. Chiffinch had spoken to him. 
But I refused it as courteously as I could, telling him that I 
was for Rome and the cloister. 

AH the rest, however, is known by others better than by 
myself; and the events that followed. His Majesty shewed 
himself as he had always been — courageous, obstinate, well- 
intentioned and entirely without understanding. He was pro- 
fuse in his promises of religions equality; but slow to observe 
them. He shewed ruthlesaness where he should have shewn 
tbndemeas,.and tenderness where he should have shewn ruth- 
lessness. So, once more, all our labours went for nothingi and 
William came in; and the Catholic cause vanished clean out of 
England nntil it shall please God to bring it back ag^in. , ^ . , 
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So here I sit near sixty years old, s monk of the Order of 
Stint Benet. in my cell at St. Paul's-Without-the-Walls. I 
Iiare been Novice Master three times; but I shall Bjever he more 
than that; for gorernmental affairs and I have said facewell 
to one another « long vhile ago. It was throng my telling 
of my adventures to my Novices at recscatien-tmie that the 
writiiig of them dovn came about; for mj Load Abbot heard 
of them, and pat me imder obedience to write them do\ni. He 
did this vhen be beard one of my Novices name me to another 
as Father Vlsconnt! I have written them, then, down all in 
full, leaving nothing oat except the French affairs oni which 
I was put Tuider oath by His Majestj' never to reveal any- 
thing: I have left out not even the tale of my Cousin Stdly; 
for I hold that in such a love as was ours there is nothiag that 
a monk need be ashamed of. I will venture even forllier Mima 
that, and will say that I am a better monk than I should have 
been without it; and as one last piece of rashness I wiU say 
that amongst " those good things which God hatii prepared for 
them that love Him " in that world which is beyond this (if 
I ever come at it by His Grace), will be, t thinly, the look <m 
my Cousin Dolly's face wbeiif I see her again. 

Of other personages whose acquaintance 2 made in Eng- 
land — excepting always His. Majesty, and my master, Charles 
the Second — I neither apeak nor think, very much nqw. My 
Cousin Tom died of an apoplexy three years after I left Eng- 
land, and God knows who hath Hare Street House to-day! 
His Majesty James the Second, as all the world knows, made 
a most excellent end of it in France, dying as he had never 
lived till after his coming to France, a very hmnble and Chris- 
tian soul. In regard to Mr. Chiffimcb, I think of him some- 
times and wonder what kind of an end be made. He was 
very reprobate while I knew him; yet he had the gift of fidel- 
ity, EUid that, I think, most count for something before God 
who gave it him. Of the ladies of the Court I know notliing 
at all, nor how they fared nor how they ended, nor even if they 
are all dead yet — I mean such ladies as was Her Grace <^ 
Portsmouth. 

But all of them I commend to God every day in my xomm 
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living or dead; siid trait that all may hare found tlie mercy of 
God, or may yet find it Bat most of all I remember at the 
altar the names of two personB, than between whom there conld 
be no greater difference in thia world — the names of Dorothy 
Mary Jermyn, the least of all sinners; and of Charles Staart, 
King of England, the greatest of all sinners, yet a penitent 
one. For these are the two whom I hare loved as I can never 
love an; others. 
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